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FIRST EDITION. 



Jl HE Tracts^ contained in the following volume' 
have been collected and published, in conformity with 
the plan for some time adopted by T%^ Delegates 
qf the Clarendon Press y of assisting the Parochial 
Clergy, either by reprinting some of the more scarce 
or eminent treatises of our English divines, or by 
editing in a more convenient form such documents 
as^ though necessary to be referred to by those in 
holy orders, were before accessible only in works of 
great magnitude and expense. And as what has 
hitherto been done with this view has received no 
inconsiderable approbation, not only from ecclesias- 
tical persons, but firom serious and learned men of 
aU orders, it is hoped that the present republication 
of tracts calculated especially both to teach and to 
enforce the pr€u:iical duties of ministers^ wiU not be 
thought less useful than those which have preceded 
it, or a less serviceable endeavour to contribute to 
the advancement of true religion, and a due ho- 
nouring of THE CHURCH as by law established in 
this realm. 

Oxford, July 6, 1807. 
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MR. GEORGE HERBERT. 



THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 



Being desirous, through the mercy of God, to 
please him, for whom I am, and live, and who giv- 
eth me my desires and performances; and consider- 
ing with myself, that the way to please him is to 
feed my flock diligently and faithfully, since our Sa- 
viour hath made that the argument of a pastor's love; 
I have resolved to set down the form and character 
of a true pastor, that I may have a mark to aim at: 
which also I will set as high as I can, since he 
shoots higher that threatens the moon, than he that 
aims at a tree. Not that I think, if a man do not 
all which is here expressed, he presently sins, and 
displeases God ; but that it is a good strife to go as 
far as we can in pleasing of him, who hath done so 
much for us. The Lord prosper the intention to 
myself, and others, who may not despise my poor 
labours, but add to those points, which I have ob- 
served, until the book grow to a complete pastoral. 

1632. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE 



CHRISTIAN READER; 



CONSISTING OF SIX PARAGRAPHS. 



^. 1. S/LY design in this preface to this impression 
is, first, to own that which I made to the first, that 
o^me forth anno Domini l652; and to bless God 
for giving me that portion of ingenuity, to imitate 
Ezra the scribe^ Nehemiah the governor, and Daniel 
the prophet, by giving God the glory of his justice, 
in bringing upon us those evils which we then suf- 
fered; and that degree of courage, in that day, when 
violence was . at the height, to tdl the instruments 
of cruelty the immediate causes of those evils ; that 
God had also rods in store for them ; and that fix)m 
the ruins of that church they had pulled down, an 
heavy stone would fall upon themselves, and bruise 
them. > 

^. 2. Secondly, to do a piece of right, an office of 
justice to the good man that was possessor of the 
manuscript of this book, and transmitted it fi'eely to 
the stationer who first printed it ; merely upon de- 
sign to benefit th& clergy, and in them the church 
of Ei^land. He was Mr. Edmund Duncon, rector 
of Fryarn-Barnet in the county of Middlesex, brother 
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6 A Preface to the Reader. 

to Dr. Eleazar Duncon, and Mr. John Duncon, two 
very learned and worthy persons, and great suffer- 
ers, who both died before the miracle of our happy 
restoration ; and were happy in that they lived not 
to see such ostentation of sin and ingratitude, as 
some since have made : as if they had been delivered 
from slavery under the tyraot, J:nat they might with 
more liberty yield themselves servants to sin, under 
the tyranny of Satan. 

§.3. Thirdly, to tell some of my thoughts for 
their good, unto my vounger conforming brethren, 
(as for mine elder, (fignitaries, and our fathers in 
God, I look upon them as judges, how I demean 
myself in this matter:) I say, to tell them, first, what 
an halcyonian calm, a blessed time of peace, this 
church of England had for many years, above all 
the churches in the world besides: (God grant that 
they may live to see the like :) at the very okimi of 
which tKiDe, wh^i the king, St. Charles cf blessed 
memory, aiid 1^ good archbishop of Guaterbury, 
iwijth others, were endeavoiirisig to perfect the clergy 
in regularity of life, uniformity of officiating, and iiU 
variety of learning; tbeii did schism, &ction, and jea- 
lousy kindle that fire, which destroyisMl both church 
and staite: and when they had done <so, did cunDirigly 
ery out upon isudi^ who laboured most to qinenoh it, 
M «f those very men had boeci the only or the cbiiof 
ixiitendiaries« tt is %xmA. that the younger clerks be 
nemimded of this: (because a coosiderabfe number of 
Ahem, who be now adoiitted into holy ordiensv and 
inducted anto livings, were ciot hovm before theiroU'- 
bles broke forth, which was about the year 1 638. 
Theae men thierefore <shall do well to .acquaint 
themselves with the most iexacfc and innpartial his^ 
ttories of the last past fmtj years, whemn iJiere 
J!>ave been the sti*angest revolutions that ever hap^ 
l^ened in £ii^land in such a space of time. This is 
veqiuisite to enable them to teach the people of this 
land (where all things are fn^tten) what use tiiey 
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ought to make of God'S mercies before, of bis judg- 
ments in, the wars ; and after them also, of the 
great pls^ue in the year l665. Of the Dutch war 
in the same year, and in the year 1672, &c. and of 
his contending by fire with the nation, when Lon- 
don (the representative of the whole kingdom) was 
burnt in the year 1 666. And secondly, to tell them, 
what he that has but half an eye may easily fore- 
see, that the effect of publishing this book will be 
in no mediocrity. It will do either exceeding great 
good to die clergy, or exceeding much prejudice. 
Much good, if it work so upon the clergy, as effec- 
tually to persuade them to conform to that holy 
character delineated in the book : otherwise it will 
produce much prejudice ; by framing so perfect an 
idea of a curate of souls in the minds of the laity, 
and by erecting such a great expectation and desire, 
that he, who takes care of theirs, be exactly such 
an one as this book has described ; that if herein 
they be frustrated, all will be sorry, some will mur- 
mur and rage, others will perhaps forsake their pa- 
rish church, if not the English : Deus avertat. 

The portraiture of virtue in general displayed by 
eloquence is very amiable. But perfections proper 
to any of the three grand vocations, (especially that 
of the clergy, daily attendants on the Holy One,) 
the more accurately their characters be imprinted 
in the minds of others, the more despicable do they 
render the professors that want them. And the or- 
dinary sort of people (which are the most) will 
wrest the defects of the man upon the profession ; 
and, at the next remove, upon the best accomplish- 
edjprofessors. 

This consideration gives me the cue, to insert 
here a most passionate request, which I tender to 
the younger clergy, by the mercies of God, by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, (of whose eter- 
nal priesthood they have a share,) and by the pre- 
ciousness of their own and others' souls committed 
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to\their charge, that they will seriously consider^ 
whether my last conjecture be not more than pro- 
jlHible : if they think it so, there will be less ne^ to 
entreat them to forecast, or bethink themselves^ 
what a stock of learning and prudence the occasions 
of these times (conference with sectaries, and dis- 
putation with papists) will require : what ah habit 
of gravity in attire, and of retiredness in conversa- 
tion, is necessary to make a clergyman exemplary 
to the loose and vain conversation of these days : 
what an adult degree of virtue and godliness it must 
be, that must withstand the incursion of profane- 
ness in this age. And there will not be so much 
need to beseech them to buy fathers, councils, and 
other good classic books ; to mortify the flesh with 
study, fasting, and prayer, and to do every thing be- 
commg a curate of souls: using this book, as a look- 
ing-glass, to inform them what is decent. 

^. 4. In this fourth paragraph I intend an address 
to our non-conforming brethren ; both to those that 
are out of parochial cures, and to those that, having 
benefices, inform with duplicity of mind, and do 
as little as they can. I beg leave to tell them, (and 
desire them to believe that I do it in all sincere hu- 
mility and charity,) 

First, That all the clergy of mine acquaintance, 
and, I verily believe, all the old clergy of the na- 
tion, as well as my poor self, and many of the 
younger, do long to see ourselves and our younger 
brethren conform to that idea of a clerk, which the 
noble holy Herbert hath portrayed in this book. 

Secondly, That what dissimilitude is found in the 
younger clergy is partly occasioned by that dis- 
turbance whicn the late wars made in the univer- 
sities. 

Thirdly, They therefore have the greatest reason 
imaginable to come in with speed, and join cordially 
in helping to repair those breaches in the church, 
(which they first made,) at which, swarms of sect- 
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aries have entered in amongst us, and too many 
others have eloped out into the church of Rome. 

I do verily believe, that the best amongst them 
would think it a rich blessing to see both church 
and state in such condition as they were in before 
themselves moved towards a change. And if all the 
presbyterians would first seriously reflect upon the 
issues of their attempts ; the death of the king, the 
best of princes ; of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
of the lords Strafford and Montrose, four persons 
most worthy to live, (as Josephus says of those Jews 
whom the zealots slew in Jerusalem ;) and all the 
blood spilt, and treasure spent in the wars : 

Secondly, Upon the sudden total disappointment 
of their whole design : 

Thirdly, Upon the manifested falseness of that 
calumny cast upon the good old bishops and clergy, 
as if tney meant to bring in popery, (for the in- 
crease of which, the presl^terians have given great 
opportunity, though they did not intend it:) 

Fourthly, Upon the sad corruption of manners, 
that broke in upon the deniolition of government : 

Fifthly, Upon the apostasy from the church, and 
violent inundation of sects : methinks they should 
not think it enough, to wipe their mouths, and wash 
their hands, and say, fFIs meant well, we intended 
the glory of God, &c. but to bring forth fruits meet 
for penitents ; that is, because they made havock of 
the church, to labour more abundantly to repair it ; 
and to do this with speed, and in sincerity. 

§• 5. This fifth paragraph contains a friendly 
prosopopoeia or apostrophe to T. B. the author of a 
book intituled. The grounds and occasions of the 
contempt of the clergy. If the author had subt: 
scribed his name, I might perhaps have said to him 
what I here write. Sir, I am sorry that that wit of 
yours is not under the conduct of more wisdom. 
You have reproved divers things worthy of reproof; 
but in a manner worthy to be reproved : i. e. sco^ 
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ptice, sarcastice, with wit satirical; not with that 
gravity wherewith such faults ought to be reproved: 
like one pufiPed up, and not like a mourner. 

You have rightly pitched upon two sluices that let 
into the church men not rightly qualified. 1. Pro- 
miscuous admission into the universities. 2. Indis* 
criminate or praeproperqus ordinations; which latter 
is often but a consequent of the former. For after 
admissicMi, and twelve terms, a degree and letters 
testimonial do too usually follow of course. And 
the bishop will in charity construe the subscription 
of ten or twelve presbyters in a coileee equivalent 
to the impositioa of so many hands with him in or. 
dination: except he do, as bishop Wren, lord bi- 
shop of Ely, used most carefully to do ; never ac- 
cept a testimonial, unless it did certify, that the sub- 
scribers thought the party qualified for holy orders. 

I will suppose that you neither intended to give 
that offence which your book has given to divers 
eminent, grave, and learned men in both universi- 
ties; nor to yield that nutriment to profaneness 
which your book hath done. For I hear (by those 
that are sorry for it) that as some things in your 
book were matter of chat in coffeehouses at C. be- 
fore it was printed; so now since it was printed, 
they be matter of pastime in taverns at L. where 
wit, and wine, and profaneness sport themselves in 
their own deceknngs; and make the faults of God's 
ministers (for which all that fear God do grieve) 
the matter of unhallowed mirth. Sir, how could 
you write that descant upon our blessed Saviour's 
words J[_fF€ep 'not for me — ] without mingling your 
tears with your ink ? Had you known the author, 
you would have pitied him ; he was a man of great 
wit, mixed with excess ; of a fancy extended to his 
hurt. 

One of your exceptions, i. e. poverty, is so far 
from being a ^ound of contempt, that it is a cause 
of commiseration and honour, ab extra^ ah intra, of 
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comfort aod jojr» Aristotle says. He is the best ar-^ 
tificer that can make the best shoe of that leather 
that is given him. That minister that bath a poor 
living, and yet lives as well and does as much good 
as is possible to be done by any one that hath no 
better, shall have praise hoik of God and man. I 
have not observed sgiy one thing (be-hither vice) 
that hath occasioned so much contempt of the cler- 
gy, as unwillingness to take, or keep, a poor living. 

An holy man in a poor living is in a kingdom ; 
if there be a kingdom of heaven upon earth ; as I 
believe, I know, there is. It is a thesis that I dare 
undertake to make good against a Jesuit: Status 
inapis parochi in ecclesia Anglicana est perfectior 
statu cujtbslihet monachi in ecclesia Romana. 

There he two main occasions of contempt which 
you take no notice of. The one external, and that 
is, ENVY ; a mighty engine, which sometimes casts 
hatred and instruments of death, sometimes bolts 
of 9corn, upon nieUf 'Laid sunt infensi clerids, is 
a proverb that holds in the many. It daily feeds^ 
partly, upon the patrimony of the church, by God's 
wonderiEul providence restored to the clergy, and 
rescued from those that had devoured it; (and I do 
here, in the name of my brethren, apknowledgei, 
th^t, for THAT m;eb£;y, and the mean profits of il^ 
we are all ;iiccountable to God and man;) partly, 
upon the sedentary lives of churchmen; because 
tmy do not make tents as 3t. Paul did, nor hold 
the plough, thresh, or drive trades, as themselves 
do, th0^ think them idle persops. 

The other occasion omitted by you, (which also 
affords nourishineut to envy,) is tlxe affectation of 
gallantry, &c. 

But your defec;t in assigning real grounds is re« 
coQipensed with ^ great excess of instances in a long 
legend of clerks ; oi irpAAoi ^caniXjevcvTef kcu laKoxnneg Toy 
hpy^a %(A B^pv.i .spme of which were dead nigh sixty 
ye^rs ago. I J)pp<e Qqd Uas foirgiveu them ; and I 
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beseech him to prevent the like in all that be alive. 
And I pray you consider what reputation he is like 
to gain, that in a church having eight or nine thou- 
sand parishes, and perhaps as many clerks, or more^ 
shall make it his business to ravel into sixty years 
backward, (twenty of which were a miserable anar- 
chy,) and to collect the imprudenter dicta of young 
and weak preachers, to weed their books, and make 
a composure, loathsome to all good men, delightful 
only to such as make a mock of sin. Besides, you 
have imposed upon the reader, by charging the 
clergy of the church of England with those wild 
notions which were delivered by fanatics, qualified 
neither with orders nor arts. As for instance, (pag. 
71. viz.) that the worm Jacob is a threshing worm, 
&c. It was delivered in Blackfriars church, Lon- 
don, in the year l654, by a fanatic mechanic, who 
at that time was one of colonel Harrison*s regiment, 
one of the late king's murderers. This is attested 
by a person of quality, who then was an ear-wit* 
ness. 

Sir, by this time I hope you are willing to con- 
sider, 1. Whether it had not been better to have 
thrown a cover of silence over all your instances. I 
will tell you a sad inconvenience that comes from 
the mere relation of the abuses of holy Scripture, 
made either by profane wit or weak folly. They do 
/Sao-ov/^e/y every pious soul that hears or reads them. 
They infest the memory or fancy, and, (as the fowls 
that came down upon Abraham's sacrifice,) by pre- 
senting themselves, trouble a man's mind whilst he 
is reading the word of God, and should only attend 
to the pure meaning bf the Spirit. Besides, one re- 
lation begets another, and so on still they engender, 
till profaneness become tradition. And therefore 
wise men make a conscience of making rehearsal of 
witty applidations that wrong the text. 

2, Whether the event have not overreached your 
injtent. The pretence of your book was to shew 
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the occasions ; your book is become an occasion of 
the contempt ot 6od*s ministers. 

3. What service you have done, and what thanks 
you may expect from God, the church, and state, if 
your book shall (by accident only) deter but one 
ingenuous youth, one hopeful gentleman, one no- 
ble inan of good and great endowments, from en- 
tering into holy orders; the expedient appointed by 
God for saving souls. 

But blessed be God, who hath secured the hor 
nour of the function from being dispars^ed by the 
misdemeanours of men that officiate m it; or by the 
malignity of such as observe their failings, with de- 
sign to revile them. 

Though the vulgar ordinarily do not, yet the no- 
bility and gentry do, distinguish and abstract the 
errors of the man from the holy calling, and not 
think their dear relations degraded by receiving 
holy orders. 

He that would see a' fair catalogue of ancient no- 
bles who were consecrated bishops, (well toward 
the primitive times of Christianity,) let him read 
the epistle dedicatory of the rey. Dr. CaveV book, 
intituled. Primitive Christianity. And for our late 
and present times, accept of that which here fol- 
loweth. 

I have read, that Henry the Eighth was by his 
father designed to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
if his brother, prince Arthur, had lived to succeed 
in the crown. 

Dr. Montague, who was bishop of Winchester, 
(when I was young,) was uncle to the lord cham- 
berlain that last died, or at least nigh of kindred to 
his father, who, aftier he passed through many ho- 
nourable offices, died president of the king's most 
honourable privy council. 

The old earl of Westmorland did dedicate one 
of his sons to God's service in the sanctuary ; and 
he became a good example of gravity and piety to 
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those of that calling ; and^ for any thing I know, in 
so till this day. 

So did the old lord Cameron, (father to Ferdi- 
nando lord Fairfax,) a son of his ; who was first a 
regular and sober fellow of Trinity college in Cam- 
bridge, and afterward rector of Bolton-Percy in 
Yorkshire, where he was sequestered (we may well 
conclude) for his good affection to God and the king, 
if his brother or liephew could not secure him. 

There was a brother of the lord Gray's of Wark 
in Cambridge, in my time, who was very studious 
and virtuous, and after that entered into holv or-* 
ders, and took a charge of souls upon him, and di»* 
charged it as became him. 

The rev. Dr. Gray, rector of Burbidge, in the 
county of Leicester, was earl of Kent, about the 
year of God 1 640. 

There be divers persons of noble extraction, which 
have lately entered into holy orders, and are most 
worthily dignified and promoted in this church. 

One is, the right rev. Dr. Henry Compton, now 
lord bishop of Oxon, brother to the right hon. earl 
of Northampton that now is, and son to that va- 
liant earl, wno was slain in the high places of the 
field, fighting for bis God and for his king, in the 
year l643. 

The rev. Dr. Greenvill, brother to the right hon. 
the earl of Bath, is another. 

The right rev. Dr. Crew, clerk of the closet to 
his majesty, now the right rev. lord bishop of Dur- 
ham, and son to the right hon. lord Crew, is an- 
other. 

The rev. Mr. John North, late fellow of Jesus 
college, and public professor of the Greek tongue 
in the university of Cambridge, and prebendary of 
Westminster, son to the right hon. the lord North 
of Cartledge, is another. 

The rev. Dr. Brereton, son to the late lord Brere- 
ton of Breret(Hi«Green in Cheshire, is another. 
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My hopes that there be more (I pray God make 
them an hundredth times more) noble worthy per* 
sons entered into holy orders, admonish me to beg 
pardon of all such whose names I have (not preter* 
mitted, but) omitted, only out of a. mere negative 
ignorance, occasioned by my private condition. 

These noble persons, so excellently qualified with 
virtues, learning, and piety, by bringing along with 
them into the church the eminency of their birth 
also, have cast a lustre upon the clergy, (as greater 
stars help to brighten up their less-shining neigh^ 
hours,) and have advanced their Christian priesthood 
to the height it was at under the law of nature, 
when it was the hereditary honour and prerogative 
of the first-born of the chief family to be the priest 
of the most high God. 

And surely these noble persons have shewed (and 
so will all the nobility that follow them shew) a 
twofold wisdom in their choice of this holy func* 
tiqn. For first, the calling gives them better oppor* 
tunities to get heaven : and secondly, it gives tnem 
title to the good things of the earth, (rectories, do- 
natives, dignities,) their portions in the church s pa- 
trimony, which cannot miss them, being doubly so 
well qualified. 

The advantage of doing God service, which height 
of birth gives to a nobleman or gentleman, over 
what a clerk of lower parentage hath^ is very con- 
siderable. The truth taught by them is sooner be- 
lieved ; a reproof bestowed by them is better receiv- 
ed ; an example of virtue shewed by them makes 
deeper impression, than the same coming from one 
of meaner extraction would do. This observation I 
first made in those two great lights of our churchy 
Dr. Fern, lord bishop of Chester, who was a knight's 
son; and Dr. Hammond, who was of an ancient 
family. And the reader will observe more in this 
book, whose author was a person nobly descended. 
" The wisdom of this land confirms this truth. Our 
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laws give that privilege to higher birth, which a 
man of meaner descent must stay, and study, and 
perform divers exercises for, by the space of four- 
teen years. To be a knighfs son, bom in wedlock, 
is as good a qualification for some preferments, as 
to be a bachelor in divinity. 

The example and wisdom of these noble persons 
will save me the labour of beseeching the other no- 
bility and gentry of this kingdom ; 1. To think the 
priesthood a function not unworthy of them, or 
their relations. 2. To look upon the patrimony of 
the church, as a good provision for their own dear 
children : as it is also for every mother's son of the 
commonalty that is duly qualified. And, 3. There- 
fore, that it is not only an impious thing, because 
sacrilege, but also an impolitic deed, because de- 
structive of the means of a man's own and his chil* 
dren's well-being, to wish or desire, much more to 
consent to, or endeavour, the taking away of church- 
means devoted to God for the maintenance of such 
as attend his service. 

This address to the nobles has not made me for- 

get T. B. I mean to take my leave of him in as 
iendly a manner as I begun ; and the rather, be- 
cause he intimates a wish, that some augmentation 
of means might be made to the poor clergy. A 
thing that my soul desireth: and more; I intend 
to endeavour it, when and wherever it lies in my 
power. If I had ten thousand pounds, I would 
give nine thousand of it to that use. A thing which 
the cathedral church of Worcester hath carefully 
done : and I know not any cathedral that hath left 
it undone. 

I know a prebendary of the cathedral church of 
York, that refused three hundred pounds fine for 
renewing a lease of an impropriation ; and chose ra- 
ther to settle half the clear profits of the tithes for 
an augmentation upon the vicar. And another, of 
another church, that hath settled a tithe that cost 
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three hundred and fifty pounds ; with divers other 
instances of this kind. 

He may see I have complied with his wish. I 
entreat him to condescend to an earnest request of 
mine ; that he would endeavour, if not to augment 
the means of the poor clergy, yet to recompense the 
injury his book hath done them. 

^. 6. But all this while, do I not forget myself 
much, and the reader more? I will conclude this 
preface with a short description of a complete cler- 
gyman. 

He is a son, like Samuel, begged of God by his 
devout parents before he was begotten by them ; 
and dedicated to serve God in his sanctuary before 
he was born ; upon presupposal of shape and tem- 
per of body, of abilities and faculties of mind fit for 
that service : and these allowed for such by men of 
exquisite judgment : seasoned in his infancy, at 
home, with piety ; at school, with arts ; accomplish- 
ed with sciences and degrees at the university ; pre- 
pared for holy orders by prayer, and reading {St, 
Chrysostom ae Sacerdotioy St. Gregorys Pastoral^ 
and such other books as learned men shall direct): 
called by a bishop, or excited by a master of a col- 
lege, or some grave divine, to receive holy orders. 
And when he is entered, he governs himself by the 
canons of the church, and best examples of the age. 
In sum ; he imitates the author of The Temple, and 
of this book. The Priest to the Temple, the holy Mr. 
George Herbert. To whom God assimilate the 
clergy, and amongst them 

The most unworthy, 

BARNABAS OLEY. 
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To the Christian^ more designedly to the clergy-redder qf 
the same time, and rank, and mind, and in like con- 
dition with the epistler, - Grace, Sfc. and recovery, and 
pro/it by the ensuing tract. 

My poor and dear brother^ 

±JO not expect, I humbly beseech thee, the high and 
glorious titles of companion in tribulation^ and in the pa- 
tience of Jesus, &c. I could most willingly (if I thought 
that I could truly) give thee them; knowing, that what 
lustre I cast upon thee would by reflex light upon myself. 
But my mouth is stopped : let God be true, and the justice 
of God be justified. 

1. The reading of those piercing scriptures, I Sam. ii. 
and ill. Jerem. xxiii. Ezek. iii. and xxxiii. Hos^ iv. Mai. 
ii. 2. The view of this ensuing tract ; which, methinks, 
is not a book of thirty-seven chapters, but a bill of seven 
times thirty-seven indictments against thee and me: a 
strange speculum sacerdotale; in its discovery something 
resembling the secret of the holy Urim : as if this good 
Bezaleel had invented a living, pure looking-glass, in most 
exact proportions of beauty, that should both presei^t itself 
as a body of unblembhed perfections, and shew all the be- 
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holder^s deformities at once ; that should shew thee both 
Aaron in the holy of holies, before the mercy-seat, in all 
his pure ornaments; and Hophni or Phinehas, ravening for 
their fees of flesh, and wallowing in their lust at the door 
of the tabernacle. 3. The reflecting on common conver- 
sation in the day of our prosperity, and the paralleling the 
book of mine own conscience with the author's book, in 
both which I find myself (not to say thee) written highly 
defective in every duty the good man commends, and not 
a little peccant in every particular taxed by him. These 
three have convinced, and even enforced me to confess, 
that I am sure mine, and, I fear, thy sufferings are not the 
mere sufferings of pure and perfect martyrs, but of griev- 
ous transgressors. Not only under the rod^ of God's just 
judgment, but the scorpions of his heavy displeasure, 
fierce wrath, and sore indignation. Not only from the 
smoking of God's jealousy, or the sparks of his anger, but 
the flames of his fiimace, (heat seven times more than 
ever,) yea, even from the furiousness of the wrath of God. 
Psalm Ixxviii. 50. 

God's sinking the gates, his destroying the walls, his 
slighting the strong holds of Zion ; his poUuting the king- 
dom, his swallowing the palaces, his cutting off the horn 
of Israel: God's hating our feasts, his abominating our 
sabbaths, his loathing our solemnities, Isai. i. God's for- 
getting his footstool, his abhorring his sanctuary, his cast- 
ing off his altar, are to me signs that the glory of God is 
departed to the mountain, Ezek. xi. 23. that God hath in 
the indignation of his anger despised the king and the 
priest, liam. li. It must be acknowledged sure, that the 
hand of God hath gone out against us, more than against 
others of our rank at other times ; at least, that God hath 
not restrained violence against us, so as he did that against 
those of our profession in the days of old : the portion of 
the Egyptian priests, that served the Ox, the Ape, and the 
Onion, escaped sale in time of the femine. Learned Ju- 
nius, in his Academia, chap. iy. says, that the Philistines 
^ared the schools of the prophets in their wars with Is-- 
rael : and that the Phosnicians^ ChaldteanSy and Indians 
were tender over such places : thus then did God restrain 
the spirits of princes ; yet that God, who in his own law. 
Lev. XXV. 32. gave the Levites a special privilege of re- 
deeming lands (sold by themselves) at any time, when 
other tribes were limited to a set time, hath not stayed 
the madness of the people against us, but that our por- 
tions are sold unto others without redemption. 
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We must acknowledge that Grod's word hath taken hold 
of us, Zech. i. 5. that the Lord hath devised a device 
against us, hath watched upon the evil, and brought it 
upon us ; for under the whole heaven hath not been done, 
as hath been done upon Jerusalem. Dan. ix. 14. 

Let us not flatter ourselves presumptuously. - The pu- 
nishment answers the sin, as the wax the seal, and as the 
niould owns the figure : and let us own both. It is very 
dangerous to bless ourselves too boldly ; God has cursed 
our blessings, Mai. ii. 2. And that he may bless to us our 
very curses, let us take with us words and say. To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses^ and mul- 
tiplied pardons; to us shame and confusion^ as at this 
day. The most compendious way to get what belongs to 
God, is, to take to ourselves ivhat belongs to us. If we 
would judge ourselves, and every man, knowing the plague 
(d his own heart, lay God's dealing to heart; and, accept- 
ing of our punishment, give glory to God, and humble 
ourselves under his mighty hand; then shall God exalt us, 
and accept us, and take away our reproach. 

If we shall confess our sins, that, like Simeon and Levi, 
we have been brethren in evil, have broken the covenant 
of Levi, have done violence to, and been partial in the law, 
have made ourselves vile, and therefore are justly, by God, 
made contemptible and base before the people, Mai. ii. 
If we shall confess, that we neither understood nor valued 
our high and holy calling as Christians, much less as mi- 
nisters of Christ; that we did not thrive kindly, when 
Providence had planted and watered us in those horns of oil, 
the two imiversities ; or that, when it had removed us into 
country cures, we did not fructify (as this book will shew) 
in any proportion to his encouragements, and therefore 
are justly cashiered out of his service, and stript of his 
rewards': God is faithful and just to forgive us : for. Job 
xxxiii. 27. he looks upon men; if any say^ I have sinned, 
I have perverted that which was rights and it profited me 
not; he will deliver his soul from the pit ^ his life shall see 
the light. 

And now, let none think, that this confession will give 
advantage to the adversaries ; they may take where none 
is given : they may say, ^' Let thp Lord be glorified : by 
^^ l^eir own confession, we offend not, though we devour 
^ them, because they have sinned against the Lord, the 
** habitcUion of jtistice.^^ Jer. L 7* But they will find at 
last, that to forsake the Levite is a sin ; that it is a bitter 
thing to help forward affliction, when God is but a little 
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displeased : that Jerusalem will be a cup of trembling, and 
a burdensome stone to every one that cries but, Down 
with it. Woe to thee, O Assur, the rod of God's anger; 
the staff in thine hand is God's indignation. Thou, Lord, 
hast ordained him for judgment, and established him for 
correction*; even for our correction, to purify us sons of 
Levi from our dross ; (howbeit, he meaneth not so ;) and 
by his hand, who punisheth us not only for that which is 
sin, to put on us martyr's robes ; by that contrivance both 
chastening and covering our sins; as the Persians use their 
nobles, beating their clothes, and saving their persons. 

There can be no credit lost by giving glory to God. 
Did Achan lose any thing by confessing that God had 
found him out, and his garment, and his wedge? Hath 
not Adonibezek got a fame of ingenuity, for acknowledge 
ing God's art of justicing, in that most exact way of coun- 
ter passion or retaliation, which is so frequent in these 
times, though it is not considered ? What lost Luther by 
confessing ms personal defects as to God, though he yield- 
ed not a jot in his cause as to men ? What enemy ever 
upbraided that to him ? or this to the ingenuous learned 
Cajetan ? his humble and seasonable confession upon last- 
ing record in his comments on the thirteenth verse of the 
fifth chapter of saint Matthew's Gospel : Ye are the salt 
— if the salt have lost, &c ? The French army had taken 
Rome, when he was about that text, and offered great 
abuse to the clergy there : which he christianly resenting, 
inserts this passage ; " We prelates of the church of Rome 
'^ do at this time find this truth verified on us in a special 
" measure ; being by the just judgment of God become a 
" spoil, and a prey, and captives ; not to infidels, but to 
*' Christians ; because we who were chosen to be the salt 
" of the earth, evanuimus, were become light persons, and 
*' unsavoury, good for nothing but outward ceremonies, 
^' and externa bona, the revenues temporal. Hence it is 
^' that both we and this city be trodden under foot this 
** sixth of May, 1527." And that excellent Charles the 
Fifth is honourable for no one thing more, than for ac- 
knowledging the hand of God upon him, both at that 
pinch which made him pant out. Jam me ab cmnibus de- 
sertum video; and upon a lesser occasion than that, name- 
ly, when his domestics had left him all alone late at night, 
.and he would needs hold the candle to Seldius, shewing 
him the way down the stairs, and up to God, he said, 
** Thine eyes have seen me environed with great armies ; 
^^ now thou seest me abandoned of mine ordinary servants. 
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^ I acknowledge this change to come from him with whom 
*' is no shadow of change^ from the mighty hand of God^ 
^' and I will by no means withstand it.'' And it is reported 
that the Scottish presbyters^ sensible of God's hand upon 
them^ are at this time making their addresses to God, bv 
confession of their sins respectivdv : Grod grant that botn 
we and they may do it right. Though I shall still strive ' 
with them about the justice of the First Cause ; yet about 
the justness of our persons will I not strive with them, nor 
about any other matter, save only who shall confess them- 
selves greater sinners to God. I have omitted David, 
Psal. li. and Ezra, and Nehemiah, and Daniel in their 
ninth chapters, and cited only these to confirm myself, and 
thee, brother, in this duty of giving glory to God in this 
manner, Et confiteantur tibi omnes populi: even so, true 
and righteous are thy judgments in all the world, O Lord 
God Almighty ; yea, mercSid are they, and far below our 
deservings. 

I hope no man will think, though I speak thus, that I 
give him leave to construe my words mathematically, as 
if there was not an atom or hair of a good man, or man of 
God, in our church. There were divers primitive, (and 
are at this day, blessed be God; the Lord make them a 
thousand times more than they are,) holy, and heavenly 
souls, vessels chosen and fitted for the service of the sanc- 
tuary. I shall be bold to instance in three who died in 
peace; few considering (some did) that they were taken 
away from the evil to come, lest their eyes should see 
(what their spirits foresaw) what is come on us, on whom 
the days, not of visitation only, but of vengeance, even 
the ends of the world are come. 

llie first of these was Thomas Jackson, D. D. late pre- 
sident of Corpus Christi college in ChdovA^ and sometime 
vicar of St. Nicholas church in Newcastle upon Tyne; two 
places that must give account to God for the good they 
had, or might have had, by that man ; as ail schokurs must 
for his neglected works. 

The second was Mr. Nicholas Farrer, of Little Gidding 
in Huntingdonshire, sometimes fellow-commoner and fel- 
low of Clare-hall in Cambridge. 

The third was the author of this book, Mr. George 
Herbert, fellow of Trinity college, orator of the university 
of Cambridge, and rector of Bemerton in Wiltshire. AU 
three holy in their lives, eminent in their gifts, signal pro- 
testants for their religion, painful in their several stations, 
precious in their deaths, and sweet iii their memories. 

c 4 
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ElrBt^ I will give thee a brief of some confitrntmentd 
common' to them all^ and then some of their^ at least this 
author's^ proper excellencies apart. 

i. They all had that inseparable lot and ragn of Christ 
and Christians^ (Isa. viii. 18. Heb. ii. 13. Luke ii. 34.) to 
be signs of contradiction, (or spoken agamst,) men won- 
dered at^ and rated by the world. Doctor Jackson in 
two particnlars sufiferea much. 1. He had like to have 
been sore shent by the parliament in the year 1628, for 
tenets in divinity, I cannot say^ so far driven by him, as 
by some men now they are with great applause. His ap- 
proach to unity was very near. *^ Grant me,'* saith he, 
^ but these two things, that God has a true freedom in 
'^ doing good, and man a true freedom in doing evil:*' 
there needs be no other controversy betwixt the opporites 
in point of providence and predestination. See his Epiat. 
dedicai. to his sixth book. 2. He had an adversary in 
England who writ a book against him, with a title not so 
kindly as might have been devised. It was this ; A Dis- 
covery of Dr. Joickson's Follies : which he bound as an or- 
nament upon him, (as Job says,) that is, never answered 
but in the laug^^e of the lamb dumb before the shearer, 
silence and siSierance. And he had' one in Scotland who 
also girded at him, without cause or answer. 

And for Mr. Farrer, he was so exercised with conti^- 
dictions, as no man, that lived so private as he desired to 
do^ could possibly be more. I have heard him say, valuing 
(not resenting his own) sufferings in this kind, that ^' to 
^' fry a fagot was not more martyrdom than continual ob* 
^ loquy." He was torn asunder as with mad horses, or 
crushed betwixt the upper and under millstone of contrary 
reports ; that he was a papist, and that he was a puritan. 
What is, if this be not, to be sawn asunder as Esay, stoned 
as Jeremy, made a drum, or tympani^ed, as other saints 
of God were ? And after his death, when, by injunction, 
whidi he laid upon his friends when he lay on his death- 
bed, a great company of comedies^ tragedies, love hymns^ 
heroical poems, &c. were burnt upon his grave^ as utter 
enemies to Christian principles and practices, (that was 
his brand,) some poor people said, he was a conjurer. 

And for our author, (the sweet singer of the temple,) 
though he was one of the most prudent and accomplished 
men of his time, I have heard sober men censure him as 
a man that did not manage his brave parts to his best ad- 
vantage and preferment, but lost himself in an humble 
way ; that was the phrase, I well remember it. 
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Tbe second thing whereb aO three agreed, was a sin- 
gular sincerity in embracing, and transcendent dexterity 
in defen<Sng, the protestant reMgkm established in the 
cfanrch of Eingland. I speak it in the presence of God, 
I have not read so hearty, vigorous a ^champion against 
Rome, (amongst onr writers of his rank,) so convincing 
and demonstrative as Dr. Jackson is. I bless God for the 
confirmation which he hath given me in the Christian re- 
ligion agi^st the atheist, Jew, and Socinian, and in the 
protestant against Home : as also, by what I have seen in 
manuscript of Mr. Farrer's, and heard by relation of his 
trav^ over the western parts of Christendom ; in which, 
his exquisite carriage, his rare parts and abilities of under- 
standing and languages, his morals more perfeet than the 
best, d^ tempt the adversaries to tempt him, and mark 
him for a prize, if they could compass him. And oppor- 
tunity they had to do this, in a sickness that seized on him 
at PMua, where mighty care was had by physicians and 
others to recover his bodily health, with design to infect 
Ms soul. But neither did their physic nor poison work 
any change in his rdigidn, but rather inflamed him with 
an holy seal, to revenge their charity, by tran^lanting 
llieir waste' and misplaced zeal, (as they were all three ad- 
mirable in separating from the vile, what was precious in 
eveiy sect or person under heaven,) to adorn our protest- 
ant religion, by a right renouncing the worid with all its 
profits and honours, in a true crucifying the flesh, with all 
its pleasures, by continued temperance, fasting, and watch- 
ing unto prayers. In all which exercises, as he fieur out- 
Went the choicest of their retired men, so did he far un- 
dervalue these deeds, rating them much below such prices 
as they set upon them. Upon this design he helped to 
put out Lessins, and to stiir up us ministers to be painful 
in that excellent labour of the Lord, catechising, feeding 
the lambs of Christ : he translated a piece of Lud. Carbo ; 
wherein Carbo confesseth, that the heretics (i. e. protest- 
ants) had got much advantage by catechising : but the au- 
thority at Cambridge suffered not that Egyptian jewel to 
be published. 

And he that reads Mr. Herbert's poems attendingly, 
shall find not only the excellencies of scripture divinity, 
imd choice passages of the fathers bound up in metre ; but 
the doctrine of I^me also finely and strongly confuted ; as 
in the poems. To sainis and angels, p. 69. The British 
churchy p. 102. Church militant, &c. 

Thus stood they in aspect to Rome and her children on 
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the left hand. As for our brethren that erred on the right 
hand^ Dr. Jackson speaks for himself; and Mr, Faarrer, 
though he ever honoured then* persons, that were pious 
and learned, and always spoke of them with much Chris- 
tian respect, yet would he bewail their mistakes, which, 
like mists, lea them in some points back again to those 
errors of Rome which they had forsaken. To instance in 
one : He that says, preaching in the pulpit is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, falls into two Romish errors: 1. 
That the scripture is too dark : 2. That it is unsufficient 
to save a man. And perhaps a third, advanbing the man 
of Rome more than they intend him, I am sure. But the 
chief aim of Mr. Farrer and this author was, to win those 
that disliked our liturgy, catechism, &c. by the constant, 
reverent, and holy use of them : which surely had we all 
imitated, having first imprinted the virtue of these prayers 
in our own hearts, and then studied with passionate and 
affectionate celebration, (for voice, gesture, &c.) as in 
God's presence, to imprint them in the minds of the peo- 
ple, (as tins book teaches,) our prayers had been generally 
as well beloved as they were scorned. And for my part, 
I am apt to think, that our prayers stood so long, was a 
favour by God granted us at the prayers of these men, 
(who prayed for these prayers as well as in them;) and 
that they fell so soon, was a pmiishment of our negligence, 
(and other sins,) who had not taught even those that liked 
them well, to use them aright; but that the good old wo- 
man would absolve, though not so loud, yet as confidently 
as the minister himself. 

Lastly, the blessed Three in One did make these three 
men agree in one point more. That one Spirit, which 
divides to every man gifts as he pleases, seems to me to 
have dropped upon these three elect vessels all of them 
some unction or tincture of the spirit of prophecy.. Shall I 
say, I hope, or fear Mr. Herbert's lines, p. 190, should be 
verified? 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land. 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 
When height of malice and prodigious lusts, 
Impudent sinnings, witchcrafts, and distrusts^ 
(The marks of fiiture bane) shall fill our cup 
Unto the brim, and make our measure up : 
When Seine shall swallow Tyber, and the Thames, 
By letting in them both, pollutes her streams : 
When Italy of us shall have her will. 
And all her calendar of sins fulfil ; 
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Whereby one may foretel, what sins next year 
Shall both in France and England domineer ; 
Then shall religion to America flee : 
They have their times of gospel, even as we. 
My God, thou dost prepare for them a way ; 
By carrying first their gold from them away ; 
For gold and grace did never yet agree. 
Religion always sides with poverty. 
We think we rob them, but we think amiss ; 
We are more poor, and they more rich by this. 
Thou wilt revenge their quarrel, making grace 
To pay our debts, and leave our ancient place 
To go to them ; while that which now their nation 
But lends to us, shall be our desdation. 

I pra]^ God he may prove a true prophet for poor Ame- 
rica, not against poor England. . Ride on, most mighty 
Jesu, because of the word of truth. Thy gospel is a Ught 
big enough for them and us : but leave us not. The peo- 
ple of thine holineijs have possessed it but a little while; 
Isaiah Ixiii. 15, &c. 

When some farmers near the place where Mr. Farrer 
lived, somewhat before these times, desired longer leases 
to be made them, he intimated, that seven years would be 
long enough; troublous times were coming; they might 
thank God if they enjoyed them so long in peace. 

But considering the accustomed modesty of Dr. Jackson 
in speaking of things not certain, I much admire that 
strange appendix to his sermons, (partly delivered before 
the kmg, about the signs of the times, printed in the year 
1637.) touching the great tempest of wind which fell out 
upon the eve of the fifth of November, 1636*. He was 
much astonished at it; and what apprdiension he had of 
it appears by these words of his : ^^ This mighty wind was 
^ more than a sign of the time, tempus ipsum cuimonebat, 
^^ the very time itself was a sign, and interprets this mes- 
'^ senger's voice better than a linguist, as well as the pro- 
^* phets (were any now) could do. Both wind and time 
^' teach us that truth often mentioned in these meditations. 
*^ Thus much the reader may understand, that though we 
^' of this kingdom were in firm league with all the nations 

of the earth, yet it is still in God's power, we may fear 

in his purpose, to plague this kingdom by his own im- 
^' mediate hand, by this messenger, or by Uke tempests, 
^' more grievously thaii he hath done at any time, by the 
^^ famine, sword, or pestilence, to bury many living souls, 
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^ as well of superior as inferior rank^ in the ruins of their 
^^ stately houses or meaner cottages, &c" 

And what shall be thought of that which fell from his 
pen in his epistle dedicatory of ins Attributes, written 
r^ovember 20, 1627, and printed 1628, in these words, or 
more ? ^^ If any maintain, that all things were so decreed 
'^^ by God before the creation, that nothing since could 
'^ have fallen out otherwise than it hath done ; that no- 
*^ thing can be amended that is amiss : I desire leave to 
^ oppugn his opinion, not only as an error, but as an ig- 
** norance involving enmity to the sweet providence of 
'^ God; as a forerunner of ruin to flourishing states and 
^* kingdoms, where it grows common, or comes to full 
*' height.'^ 

Was this a conjecture of prudence ? or a censure of the 
physical 'influence, or of the meritorious effect of these 
tenets? or 'rather, a prediction of an event? Let the 
reader judge. 

In these they did agree : the sequel will shew wherein 
they differed. 

This author, Mr. G. Herbert, was extracted out of a 
generous, noble, and ancient family: his &ther was Ri- 
chard Herbert of Blache-hall, in Montgomery, esq. de- 
scended from the. great sir Richard Herbert in Edward the 
Fourth's time ; and so his relation to the noUe &mily of 
that name well known. His mother was daughter of sir 
Richard Newport of Arcoll, who doubtless was a pious 
daughter, she was so good and godly a mother. She had 
ten children. Job's number, and Job's distinction, seven 
sons ; Sot whose education she went and dwelt in the uni- 
versity, to recompense the. loss of their father by ^ving 
them two mothers. And this great care of hers, this good 
son of hers studied to improve and requite, as is seen in 
those many Latin and Greek verses, the obsequious Pa- 
rentaMa, he made and printed in her memory: which 
though they be good, very good, yet (to speak freely even 
of this man I so much honour) they be dull or dead in 
comparison of his Temple Poems. And no marvel; to 
write those, he made his ink with water of Helicon; .but 
these inspirations prophetical were distilled from above : 
in those are weak motions of nature ; in these, raptures of 
grace. In those he writ flesh and blood ; a frail earthly 
woman, though a mother: but in these he praised his 
heavenly Father, the God of men and angels, and the Lord 
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Jesus Christ his master; for so (to quicken himsdf in du- 
ties^ and to cut ofFall depending cm man,, whose breath is 
in his nostrils) he used ortfinioily to caU ourSa^iioar; 

I forget not where I left him : he did thrive so wett 
there, that he was first chosen fellow of « the coilege, and 
afterward orator of the university. The memorials of 
him left in the orator's book, shew how he disdiarged tke 
{ribee j and himself intimates. Church, p. 39. that where- 
as his birth and sjHrit prompted him to martial achieve- 
ments, tl^ way that takes the town, and not t^ sit sim- 
pering over a book; God did often melt his spirit, and 
entice him with academic honour, to be content to wear 
and wrap up himself in a gown so long, till he durst not 
put it off, nor retire to any other calling. However, pro- 
bably he might, I have heard, (as other orators,) have had 
a secretary of state's place. 

But the good man, like a genuine son of Levi, (I had 
like to have said Melchizedek,) balked all seculiur ways, 
saw neither &ther nor mother, child nor brother, birth 
nor friends, save in Christ Jesus ; chose the Lord for his 
portion, and his service for employment. And he knew 
full well what he did when be received holy orders, as ap- 
pears by every page in this book, and by the poems called 
Priesthood, and Aaron ; and by his unparalleled vigilancy 
which he used over his parish, which made him (says that 
modest author of the epistie before his poems, N. F. who 
knew him well) ''a peer to the primitive saints, and more 
^ than a pattern to his own age." 

Besides his parsonage, he had also a prebend in the 
church of Lincolii ; which I think (because he lived far 
from, and so could not attend the duty of that place) he 
would fain have resigned to Mr. Farrer, and often ear- 
nestiy sued to him to discharge him of it : but Mr. Farrer 
wholly refused, and diverted or directed his charity (as I 
take it) to the reedifying of the ruined church of Leigh- 
ton, where the corpse of the prebend lay. Sa that the 
church of England owes to him (besides what good, may 
come by this book, towards the repair of us churchmen 
in point of morals) the reparation of a church-^material, and 
erection of that costly piece of Mosaic or Solomonic work, 
the temple ; which flourishes and stands inviolate, when 
our other magnificences are desolate and despised. 

These things I have said are high ; but yet tiiere is one 
thing which I admire above all the rest : the right ma- 
naging of the fraternal duty of reprooi is one of the most 
difficidt offices of Christian prudence. O Lord! what is 
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then the miniBterial ? To do it as we should is likely to 
anger a whole world of wasps, to set fire on the earth. 
This, I have conjectured^ was that which made many holy 
men leave the world, and Uve in wildernesses ; which, by 
the way, was not counted by the andents an act of perfec- 
tion, but of cowardice and poor-spiritedness; of fl^ht to 
shade and shelter, not of fight in dust and blood, and heat 
of the day. This author had not only got the courage to 
do this, but the art of doing this aright. 

There came not a man in his way, be he of what rank 
he would, that spoke awry, (in order to God,) but he wiped, 
his moutii with a modest, grave, and Christian repniof : 
this was heroical; adequate to that royal law. Thou shaU 
in any case rqfyrove thf brother , and not svffer sin upon 
him. And that he did this, I have heard from true re- 
porters, and thou mayest see he had learned it himself, eke 
he never had taught it us, as he does in divers passages of 
this book. 

His singular dexterity in sweetening this art, thou 
mayest see in the garb and phrase of his writing. Like a 
wise master-builder, he has fetched about a form of speech, 
transferred it in a figure, as if he was all the while learn- 
ing from another man's mouth or pen, and not teaching 
any. And whereas we all of us deserved the sharpness of 
reproof, (^Ast^s StiporifMog,) he saith, '^he does this, and he 
^^ does that '/' whereas, poor men, we did no such thing. 
This dart of his, thus dipped, pierces the soul. 

There is another thing, (some will call it a paradox,) 
which I learned firom him, and Mr. Farrer, in the managery 
of their most cordial and Christian fiiendship ; That this 
may be maintained in vigour and height without the cere- 
monies of visits and compliments ; yea, without any trade 
of secular courtesies, merely in order to spiritual edifica- 
tion of one another in love. I know they loved each other 
most entirely, and their very souls cleaved together most 
intimately, and drove a large stock of Christian intelligence 
together long before their deaths : yet saw they not each 
ot£er in many years ; I think scarce ever, but as membel^ 
of one imiversity, in their whole lives. 

There is one thing more may be learned from these two 
(I may say these three) also ; namely, that Christian cha- 
rity will keep imity of souls, amidst great differences of 
gifts and opinions. There was variation considerable in 
their endowments : doctor Jackson had in his youth (as if 
he then had understood God's calling) laid his grounds 
carefully in arithmetic, grammar, philology, geometry, rhe- 
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tone, logic, philosophjr, oriental languages, histories, &c. 
(yea, he had insight in heraldry and hieroglyphics,) he 
made all these serve either as rubbish under the founda- 
tion, or as drudges and day-labourers to theology. He 
was copious and definitive in controversies of aU sorts. 
Master Farrer was master of the western tongues; yet 
cared he not for critidsms and curiosities. He was also 
very modest in points of controversy, and would scarce ven- 
ture to opine, even in the points wherein the world cen- 
sured him possessed. Our author was of a middle temper 
betwixt, or a compound of both these; yet having rather 
more of master Farrer in him : and to what he had of him, 
he added the art of divine poesy, and other polite learning, 
which so commended him to persons most eminent m their 
time, that doctor Donne inscribed to him a paper of Latin 
verses in pript; and the lord Bacon havmg translated 
some psalms into English metre, sent them, with a dedica- 
tion prefixed, to his very good Mend, master George Her- 
bert, thinking that he had kept a true decorum in choosing 
one so fit for the argument, in respect of divinity and poesy, 
(the one as the matter, the other as the style,) that a bet- 
ter choice he could not make. 

In sum, to distinguish them by better resemblances out 
of the Old and New Testament, and antiquity : methinks 
doctor Jackson has somewhat like the spirit of Jeremy, 
saint James, and Salvian; master Herbert like David, 
and other psalm-men^ saint John, and Prudentius ; master 
Farrer like Esay, saint Luke, and saint Chrysostom : yet in 
this diversity had they such an harmony of souls as was ad- 
mirable. For instance ; in one who differed in some points 
fix>m them all, yet in him they so agreed all, as that 
master Farrer, out of a great liking of the man, translated 
him into EngUsh ; master Herbert commented on him, and 
commended him to use ; and doctor Jackson allowed him 
for the press : it was Vsddesso's 110 Considerations. 

It would swell this preface too much to set down the 
several excellencies of our author : his conscientious ex- 
pense of time, which he even measured by the pulse, 
that native watch Grod has set in every of us ; his emi- 
nent temperance and frugality, (the two best purveyors 
for his liberality and beneficence,) his private fastings, 
liis mortification of the body, his extemporary exercises 
thereof, at the sight or visit of a charnd house, where 
every bone, before the day, rises up in judgment against 
fleshly lust and pride : at the stroke of a passing bell, 
when ancient charity used, said he, to run to church, and 
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assist the dying Christian with prayers and tears, (for sine 
that was the ground of that custom;) and at all occa- 
sions he could lay hcdd of possibly, whidb he sought with 
the same dyigence that others shnn and shift them : be- 
sides his careful (not scrupulous) observation of appointed 
fiists, l^itSy and embers. The neglect and defect of this 
last, he said, had such influx on the children which the 
fftthers of the church did beget at such times, as malig-r 
nant stars are said to have over natural productions; chil- 
dren of such parents as be fasting and prayers, b^ag like 
Isaac, and Jacob, and Samuel; most likely to become diSL 
dren of the promise, wrestlers with God, and fittest to 
wear a linen ephod. And with this &8ting he imped his 
pra3rers both private and public : his pri^ite must be left 
to God, who saw and heard them in seeret; his public 
were the morning and evening sacrifice of the chusdi & 
turgy, which he used vrith conscientious devotion, not of 
custom, but serious judgment; knowing, 1. That the so- 
phism used to make people hate them, was a solid reason 
to make men of understanding love them; namely, because 
taken out of the mass book; taken out, but as gold from« 
dross, the precious from the vile. The wise refoitmens 
knew Rome would cry. Schism, Schism, and therefore they 
kept all they could lawfully keep, being loath to give of- 
fence; as our blessed Saviour, being loath to offend the 
Jews at the greats reformation, kept divers old elements, 
and made them new sacraments and services, as their fre- 
quent washings he turned into one baptism ; some service 
of the passover into the Lord's supper. 2. That the home- 
Bness and coarseness, which also was objected, was a 
great commendation. The lambs, the poor of the flock, 
are forty for one grounded Christian : proportionable must 
be the care of the church to provide milk ; that is, plain 
and easy nourishment for them : and so had our church 
done, hoping that stronger Christians, as tbey abounded 
in gifts, so they had such store of the grace of charity, as 
for their weak brethren's sakes to be content therewith. 

He thought also that a set liturgv was of great use in 
respect of those without, whether emng Christians, or im- 
believing men: that when we had used our best aigii- 
ments against their errors or unbdief, we might shesw 
them a form wherein we did, and desired they would serve 
Almighty God with us: that we might be able to say. 
This is our diuseh, here we would land you. Thus we be- 
lieve, see the Creed. Thus we pray, baptize, catechise, 
celebrate the eucharist, marry^ bury, entreat the sick, &c. 
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Tbeie^ )ies}i)e& vmtjr, »nd o^^ acce93ary l)ei)^6t9, b^ 
tliQUght ^undi» suffioieQt to bear Mm out iq thi$ pr^o 
tice: wherein he ended his life, calling fiir th^ cJiurQb' 
pmy?i^9 » while be/ore hia death, «aying| ^^ Nope tP th^m, 
^^ Aone tp them 5" at gwq both compiending theii^ and 
his soul to God in them, immediately before bis dissolu.- 
tion, as §ome martyrs did, Mr. Hullier by n;une, vicar of 
Babram, bprnt to death- in Cambridge; wbp living tbp 
Commoi^ Prayer Book in his hand, instead of a censer, an^ 
using the prayers as incepsep offered up himself as a whole ' 
burnt sacnfice to God; with whom the very jl^ook itself 
su&red martyrdomi when fallen out of his cons^p^ed 

lm^9t \% was by the e^^cutippers thrown imtp th^ fire^ 

and burnt as an heretical book. 

He wait mor^ver so great a ]oyex Qi chureh^musjjc^ that~ 
bQ ysQ#tty caU/^d it heave9 upon earthy and att^ild^ it fi 
few days before bis death. But above all, his ^hief 4a- 
Jight wa9 ia the holy scripture, pne leaf whereof )ie pro- 
fe^sed b^ would Qoi part with, though he might have th^ 
whple wprld in exchange. That was )iis wisdom, his opui- 
|oft» bi9 jay, put of th^ b^ took bis motto ; lbs$ than 
Tiij9 I^AST OF A^ fiOD's MB&ci^s* In that he found tbje 
8ubrtai9^e, Christ, md iu Christ remission of sins, yea, in 
Im Uppd he placed th^ gpo^ness of his good works, ^^ |t 
'^ js a good work/' said he of building a chiiirch, ^^ if it 1;^ 
^^ sprinkled witb the bipod of CJwist/' 

TW« high €«feB^» of tte iFPrd of life, as it wrought jfi ^ 
himself a wondrc^iiii ^{Hression of high re?erepire, when- 
ever he either read it himself, or heard others read it, so 
it made him equally wonder, that those which pretended 
such extraordinary love to Christ J^sus, as many did, 
could possibly give such leave and liberty to themselves as 
to hear that word that shall judge us at the last day, with- 
out any the least expression of that holy fear and trem- 
bling, which they ought to charge upon their souls in pri- 
vate, and in public to imprint upon others. 

Thus have I with my foul hands soiled this and the 
other fair pieces, and worn out thy patience, courteous 
reader : yet have I not so much as with one dash of a 
pencil offered to describe that person of his, which afford- 
ed so unusual a contesseration of elegancies, and set of 
rarities to the beholder : nor said I any thing of his per- 
sonal relation, as an husband to a loving and virtuous 
lady ; as a kinsman, master, &c. yet will I not conceal his 
spiritual love and care of servants: teaching masters this 
duty, to allow their servants daily time wherein to pray 
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privately, and to eiijoin them to do it: hoUiiig fliia for 
tme generany, that public prayer alone to such persons is 
no prayer at alL 

i hare ^ven thee only these lineaments of his mind, 
and thou mayest fidly serve thj^ielf of this book, in what 
virtue of his diy soul longeth after. His practice it was, 
-and his character it is, his as author, and his as object : 
yet, lo, the humility of this gracious man! He had small 
esteem of this book, and but very little of his poems. 
Though God had magnified him with extraordinary gifts, 
yet said he, ^God has broken into my study, and taken 
^ off my chariot-wheels ; I have nothing worthy of God/' 
And yet this lowliness in his own eyes doth more advance 
their worth and his virtues. 

I have done, when I have besought the reverend fit- 
-thers, some cathedral, ecclesiastical, and academical men, 
(which ranks the modest author meddles not with,) to 
draw ideas for their several orders respectively. (Why 
should papists (as Tlmpius) be more careful or painJFul in 
this kind than we ?) If it do no other good, yet will it 
help on in the way of repentance, by discovery of former 
mistakes or neglects; which is the greatest, if not the only 
good that can now probably be hoped for out of this tract: 
which being writ nigh twenty years since, will be less sub- 
ject to misconstruction. The good Lord prosper it ac- 
cording to the pious intent of the author, and hearty 
wishes of the pre£Eu;er ; who. confesses himself unworthy 
to carry out the dung of God's sacrifices. 
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CHAP. I. 
Ofapwtor. 

A PASTOR ig the deputy of Cbrist fi)r the iiedudiig of 
nwii to the obedience of God, Thig defipition u evident, 
fu»d contamg the direct steps of pastoral duty wd autho* 
lity; For first, man fell from God hf disobedience, S^ 
condljr, Christ is t^e glorious inatrwnent of God for the 
fevKdong of man. Thirdly, Christ being not to continue 
ga earth, but, after he had fiilfilled the woik of reoondlia.- 
fioB, to be reo^ved up into heaven, he constituted dqiu* 
fcies in his ^ace, and these are priests. And therefore St, 
Paul in the beginning of his Epistles professeth this ^ and 
in the first to the Colossians plainly avoucheth, that he 
j^& up thai which is behind of the qjffUction$ of Christ in 
bisfleahifor his body's sake, tphich is the church: wherein 
is c(Xitained the ooooplete definition of a minister. Out ci 
this charter of the priesthood may be plainly gathered 
]both the dignity thereof, and the duty: the dignity, in thaJt 
^ priest may do that which Chriust did, and by lus autho* 
rily, and w hu vicegeient. The duly, in that a prfcst ig 
to do iSasA which Chrigt did, and after bis maimer, both for 
doctriBe and life. 
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CHAP. IL 

Their diversities, 

Of pastors, (intending mine own nation only, and also 
therein, setting aside the right reverend prelates of {he 
church, to whom thiSgdiscourse ariseth not,) some live in 
the' miiversities, some in noble houses, some in parishes 
residing on their cures* Of those that live in the univer- 
sities, some live there in office, whose rule is that of the 
apostle, Rom. xii. 6. Hamng gifts differing^ according to 
the grace thai is given to usy whether prophecy^ let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; of ministry ^ 
let us ivait on our ministering; or he that teacheth^ on 
teaching, 8fc. he that ruleth, let him do it with diligence^ 
Sfc. Some in a preparatory way,. whose aim and labour 
must be not only to get knowledge, but to subdue and 
niortify all lusts and affections^ and not to think, that when 
they have read the fathers, or schoolmen, a minister is 
made, and the thing done. The greatest and hardest pre- 
paration is within : for. Unto the ungodly saith God, frhy 
(fast thou preach my laws, and takest my covenant in thf 
mouth f Psalm 1. 16. Those that live in ndble houses are 
called chaplains, whose duty and obligation being the same 
to the houses they live in, as a parson's to his parish, iii 
describing the one, (which is indeed the bent of my dis-^ 
course,) the other will be manifest. Let not chaplain^ 
think themselves so free as many of them do, and, because 
they have different names, think their office difierent: 
Doubtless they are parsons of the families they live in, and 
are entertained to that end, either by ah open or implicit 
covenant. Before they are in orders, they may be re- 
ceived for companions, or discoursers ; but after a man is 
once minister, he cannot agree to come into any house, 
where he shall not exercise what he is, unless he forsake 
his plough, and look back. Wherefore they are not to be 
over-submissive, and base, but to keep up with the lord 
and lady of the house, and to preserve a boldness with 
them and all, even so &r as reproof to their very face, 
when occasion calls, but seasonably and discreetly. The^ 
who do not thus, while they remember their earthly lord, 
do much forget their heavenly:- they wrong the priesthood^ 
neglect their duty, and shaU be so far from that which 
they seek with their over-submissiveness and.cringeing, 
that they shall ever be despised. They who for the hope of 
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ptomotion n^lect any necefisary admonition or reproof^ 
seU^ with Judas^ their Lord and Master. 



CHAP. m. 

The parson* s life. 

-L HE country parson is exceeding exact in his life, being 
holy, just, prudent, temperate, bold, grave in all his ways. 
And because the two highest points of life, wherein « 
Christian is most seen, are patience, and mortification; pa- 
tience in regard of afflictions, mortification in regard of lusts 
and affections, and the stupifying and deading of all the 
clamorous powers of the soul; therefore he hath throughly 
studied these, that he may be an absolute master and com- 
mander of himself, for all the purposes which God hath 
ordained him. Yet in these points he labours most in 
those things which are most apt to scandalize his parish. 
And first, because country people live hardly, and therer 
fore, as feeling their own sweat, and consequently know- 
ing the price of money, are offended much with any, who 
by hard usage increase, their travel, the country parson iff 
very circumspect in avoiding all covetousness, neither be- 
ing greedy to get, nor piggardly to keep, nor troubled to 
lose any worldly wealth ; but in all his words and action^ 
slighting and msesteeming it, even to a wondering Aat 
the world should so much value wealth, which in the day 
of wrath hath not one dram of comfort for us. Secondly^ 
because luxury is a very visible sin, the parson is very 
careful to avoid all the kmds thereof, but especially that of 
drinking, because it is the most popular vice; into which 
if he come, he prostitutes himself both to shame and sin, 
and by having fellowship mth the unfruitful works of 
darkness, he disableth himself of authority to reprove 
them: for sins make all equal, whom they find together; 
and then they are worst, who, ought to be best. Neither 
is it for the servant of Christ to haunt inns, or taverns, or 
alehouses, to the dishonour of his person and office. The 
parson doth not so, but orders his life in such a fashion, 
that when death takes him, as the Jews and J-udas did 
, Christ, he may say as he did, / sat daily with you teachr- 
ing in the temple. Thirdly, because country people (as in? 
deed all honest men) do much esteem their word, it being 
the life of buying, and selling; and dealing in the world) 
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th«rdbi^ the patsbti id vefy*»triet in k^ej^log bin WOfd^ 
though it be to his otm hindaranc^, aa kiio^dtig^ thftt if he 
be not so, he will quickly be discovered and disregarded; 
neither wiU they believe him in the pulpit, whom thej 
cannot trust in lus conversation. As for oaths, and appa- 
rel, the disorders thereof are alio tery manifest. The par- 
son's yea is yea, and nay nay; and his apparel plain, but 
reverend and clean, without spots^ or dust, or smell ; the 
purity of his mind breaking out, and dilating itself even to 
his body, cbthetl, and habitation. 



CHAP. IV, 

The parstm'9 knowledge. 

Xh£ ccfonttf ^afBott ib ftill of ^ knowle^^ They My, 
it is an iU masoii that refiiseth any btdtie : and th^re is no 
knowtec^, but, in "h eddlfid hand^ serves either ^positively 
ai it 18) or eline to illuiltmte isome other kiiowledgt^ He 
condescends evt^ to the kno^edge of tillage and pasttir- 
lige, and makes greafc use of them in teacMtig) because 
t>eop}e by what they understaiiid are best led to what they 
understand not. But the chief and top of his knowlei^ 
consists in the book of books, the storehouse and maga^ 
sine df life and comfort^ the holy scriptures^ There he 
dacks and lives. In the scriptures he fttids four things $ 
jpf^epts for life, doctii&es for knowledge, examples for il- 
lustration, and promises for comfort r these he hath (U«- 
gested sevet^y. But for the ttnderstim^ng of these; the 
kneans he useni are^ first, a holy life, remembering what 
his Maister saith, that if any 'do (Sod's wUi^ he shM JImow 
of the €hctrine, John vii. and assuriilig hiiMelf, that wicked 
iaen, however fearaed> do not know the scriptures, be^ 
tause they fed them nM, and because they atis not undiN^ 
fitood Imt with the same Spirit tiiat writ them. The se^ 
'cond means is {ifrayer, which if it be necessary even m 
tempoitd things, how much moi^ in thii^ of lanoUier 
World, where the well is deep, aind we have nothing of oum 
edves'to tkaw with? Wherefore he ever begins ^e read* 
feg of the scripture with some short inward ejaculation, as^ 
I^ord^ open mine eyes, that I may see the tinrndrous ifd n gi 
of thy law, &c. The third means is a diligent coDation of 
scripture with scripture. For all truth being consonant to 
itself, and all being penned by one ead the selSEMssfie S|^* 
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rit, it cannot be^ but that all industricnis and jndidoiui 
comparing of place with place, must be a aingnlar help for 
the right underfitanding of the acripturea. To tUa may 
be added the conaideraUon of any text with the coherence 
thereof, touching what goes before, and what followa aiker^ 
aa alao the acope of the Holy Ghost. When the i^poedea 
would have ctJled down fire from heaven, they were re- 
proved, as ignorant of what spirit they were. For the law 
required one thing, and the gospel another: yet as di«> 
verse, not as repugnant : therefore the spirit of both ia to 
be considered and weighed. The fourth meana are com* 
knentera and fathers, who have handled the placea contro- 
verted, which the parson by no meians reraseth. As he 
doth not 80 study others, as to ne^ect the grace of God 
in himself, and what the Holy Spuit teacheth him; so 
doth he assure himself, that God m all ages hath had hia 
aervants, to whom he hath revealed hia truth, aa well aa 
to hun $ and that aa one country doth not bear all thinga, 
that there may be a commerce; ao neither hath God open- 
ed, or will op^i, all to one, that there may be a traffick in 
knowledge between the servants of God, for tiie pfamting 
both of love and humility. Wherefore he baitfi one omn- 
tnent at least upon every book of scripture, and ploughing 
^th thb, and his own meditations, he enters into tbe 
ciets of God treasured in the h(dy scripture. 



CHAP. V. 

The parson^ s accessary knowledges. 

JL HE country parson hath read the fathers also, and the 
fichooknefi, and the later writers, or a good proportkm of 
afl, out of all which he hath compiled a book, and body of 
divinity, whidi is the storehouse of his sermons, and whidi 
he preachetfa all his life ; but diversely cbthed, iUustrated, 
aad enlarged. For though the world is full of such com- 
posures, yet every man's own is fittest, readiest, and moat 
savoury to him. Besides, this being to be done in his 
yeui^er and preparatory times, it is an honest joy ever 
after to loc^ upon his well-spent hours. This body he 
aoede by way ci expounding the Church Catechism, to 
which all ^£vinity may easily be reduced For it b^g in- 
different in itself to choose any method, that is best to be 
chosen, of which there is likdiest to be most use. Now 
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catechising being a work of singular and admirable benefit 
to the church of God^ and a tlmig required under canoui* 
cal obedience, the expounding of our Catechism must 
needs be the most useM form. Yet hath the parson, be- 
sides this laborious work, a slighter form of catechising, 
fitter for country people : according as his audience is, so 
he useth one or other; or sometimes both, if his audience 
be intermixed. He greatly esteems also of cases of con- 
science, wherein he is much versed. And indeed, herein 
is the greatest ability of a parson, to lead his people ex- 
actly in the ways of truth, so that they neither decline to 
the right hand, nor to the left. Neither let any think this 
a slight thing. For every one hath not digested, when it 
is a sin to take something for money lent, or when not; 
when it is a &ult to discover another's fault, or when not ; 
when the affections of the soul in desiring and procuring 
increase of means or honour, be a sin of covetousness or 
ambition, and when not; when the appetites of the body 
in eating, drinking, sleep, and the pleasure that comes 
with sleep, be sins of gluttony, drunkenness, sloth, lust, 
and when not; and so in many circumstances of actions. 
Now if a shepherd know not which grass will bane, and 
which not, how is he fit to be a shepherd? Wherefore the 
parson hath throughly canvassed all the particulars of hu- 
man actions, at least all those which he observeth are mos^b 
incident to his parish. 



CHAP. VI. 

The parson praj/ing^ 

JL HE country parson, when he is to read divine services, 
composeth himself to all possible reverence; lifting up his 
heart and hands, and eyes, and using all other gestures 
which may express a hearty and unfeigned devotion. This 
he doth, first, as being truly touched and amazed with the 
majesty of God, before whom he then presents himself; 
yet not as himself alone, but as presenting with himself 
the whole congregation, whose sins he then bears, and 
brings with his own to the heavenly altar to be bathed and 
washed in the sacred laver of Christ's blood. Secondly, as 
this is the true reason of his inward fear, so he is content 
to express this outwardly to the utmost of his power; that 
being first affected himself, he may affect also his peoj^e. 
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knowing that no semion moves them so much to a reve- 
rence, which they fDrget again, when they come to pray, 
as a devout behaviom* in the very act of praying. Accord- 
ingly his voice is hmnble, his words treatable, and slow; 
yet not so slow neither, as to let the fervency of the sup* « 

Elicant hang and die between speaking, but with a grave 
veliness, between fear and zeal, pausing yet pressing, he 
performs his duty. Besides, his example, he having often 
instructed his people how to carry themselves in £vtne 
service, exacts of them all possible reverence, by no means 
enduring either talking, or sleeping, or gazing, or leaning, 
or half-kneding, or any undutiiul behaviour in them ; but 
causing them, when they sit, or stand, or kneel, to do all 
in a straight and steady posture, as attending to what is 
done in the church; and everv one, man and child, an- 
swering aloud both Amen, ana all other answers, which - 
are on the clerk's and people's part to answer : which an- 
swers also are to be done not m a huddling or slubbering 
fsishion, gaping or scratching the head, or spitting even in 
the midst ot their answer, but gently and pausably, think- 
ing what they say; so that while they answer, j^s it was 
in the beginningy &c. they meditate as they speak, that 
Grod hath ever had his people, that have glorified Um as 
well as now, and that he shsdl have so for ever. And the 
like in other answers. This is that which the apostle calls 
a reasonable service, Rom. xii. when we speak not as par- 
' rots, without reason, or offer up such sacr&ces as they did 
of old, which was of beasts devoid of reason; but when 
we use our reason, and apply our powers to the service of 
him that gives them. If there be any of the gentry or no- 
bOity of the parish, who sometimes make it a piece of: 
state not to come at the beginning of service with their 
poor neighbours, but at mid-prayers, both to their own 
loss, and of theirs also who gaze upon them when they 
come in, and neglect the present service of God, he by no 
means suffers it, but after divers gentle admonitions, if 
they persevere, he causes them to be presented : or if the 
poor churchwardens be affiighted with their greatness, 
notwithstanding his instruction that they ought not to be 
so, but even to let the world sink, so they do their duty $ 
he presents them himself, only protesting to them, that 
not any ill-wiU draws him to it, but the debt and obliga- 
tibn of his calling, being to obey God rather than men« 
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CHAP. VIL 
The parson preaching. 

J. HE countiy parson preacheth constantiy^ the pulpit ui 
his joy and his throne : if he at any time intenuit» it ia 
either for want of health, or against some festival, that 
he may the better celebrate it, or for the variety dl tJbe 
hearers, that he may be heard at his return more attei^ 
tively. When he intermits^ he is ever very well supplied 
by some able man, who treads in his steps, and will not 
throw down what he hath built ; whom also he entreata 
to press some point, that he himself hath often urged with 
no great success, tibat so in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses the truth may be niore established* When he 
{Hreacheth, he procures attention by all possible art, both 
by earnestness of speech, it being natural to men to think, 
that where is much earnestness, there is somewhat worth 
hearing; and by a dilijgent and busy cast of his eye on 
his auditors, with letting them know that he observes 
who marks, and who not; and with particularizing of his 
speech now to the younger sort, then to the elder, now to the 
poor, and now to the rich : This is for you, and this is for 
you; for particulars ever toudi, and awake more than 
generals. Herrai also he serves himself of the judgments 
of God, as of those of ancient times, so especially of the 
late ones; and those most, which are nearest to his 
parish; far people are very attentive at such discourses, 
and think it behoves them to be so, when God is so near 
Aem, and even over their heads. Sometimes he tells them 
stories, and sayings of others, according as hb text invites 
him ; for them also men heed, and rememb^ better than 
exhortations; wincb. though earnest, yet often die with 
the sermon, especially with country people, which are 
thick, and heavy, and hard to raise to a point of zeal and 
fen^ncy, and need a mountain of fire to kindle them ; but 
stories and sayings they will weU remember. He often 
tells them, that sermons are dangerous things, that none 
goes out of church as he came in, but either better or 
worse ; that none is careless before his Judge, and that the 
word foi God shall judge us. By these and other meana 
the parson procures attention; but the character of his 
sermon is holiness; he is not witty, or learned, or elo- 
quent, but holy: a character, that Hermogenes never 
dreamed of, and therefore he could give no precepts there- 
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<if. But it It guaed, first, by chooeing tocti of devotkm, 
siot oODtrcMrersy^ moring and vanflhiiig texts, whereof the 
s criptures vra fulL Secondly, by dipping and sessomiig 
sllour words and sentences in onr heaits, before they oohm 
into our mouths, tnilya&cting and ccMrdiallT expressing al 
that we say; so tiiat the auditors may phiiniy perceive that 
ever^ word is heart^deep. Tiiirdly, oy tumiDg often, and 
walitng many apostrophes to God; as, O Loni, bless Hiy 
peo^e, and teadi them this point; or, O my Master, on , 
whose errand I come, let me hdd my peace, and do tlioa 
speak thysdf ; for thou art lave, and when thou teachait^ 
jA are scholars. Some sudi irradiations scatteringly in the 
sennon carry great hoEness in them, llie prophets ace 
admindile in Uiia. So Isaiah hdv. Oh thai thou wouUM 
rmtd the ieauens, ikat 4/um uouldeet come down, &c. Asd 
ieremish, chap, x* alter he had comptained of llie desda- 
lion of IsEsei, tarns to God suddenly, O Lord, I imow 
timi ikf wof nf man U not in him$eif, &c. FouiUiIy, by 
frequent wishes of tlie people's good, and joying thmia, 
though he himsdf were, with St. Paul, even sacrificed 
iipnn the sendee of tr^*^iy fa i t b* F or th ^*^ is no greater 
sign of holiness, than the procuring and rejoicmg in 
another's good. And herein St. Paul excelled in all his 
Epistles. How did he put the Romans in all his prayers ! 
Ilom. i. 9. and ceased not to ^re tfaanhs for the Epbesians, 
Eph. i. 16. and for the Corinthians, chap. i.4. and for the 
ChilippisHB made request wkh joy, <diiip* i. 4. and is in 
eonteaSion for them utether to^ve or die; be with them 
or Cifac]8t,9sr. 23; wiiidi, setting aside his care of his 
flodc, weiie a madness to doobt of. lil^t an admiiadde^ 
^iatle is .ike ;seoeBd to the Corinthians I howiuUof aflei> 
temal He ^onps, and he Ss aony; h» grieves, and he ^»- 
xiest nerer was there such oare of a nock expressed, save 
in the graot Shtpkerd of ihe fold, who Arst shed teus 
•rer JeiuBalem, and aftervvanb hlood. Therefore tUs 
care may be learned there, and then woiwn into sermons, 
wbich will make them appear exceeduig reverend ana 
isaly.. Lastly, by an often urging of the presenee and m»- 
jcaty of God, by dieie or audi ISce i^edies : Gk let «s 
take heed what we do: God sees ns; he sees wbeAer i 
apeak as J oogiit, or ynn hear aa you oiq^ht ; he sees 
iMBarts^as-we see foces': \em among us ; for if we be herd, 
lie nwst ke here, smce we nre here by fakn, and wkhovrt; 
liim could not be here. Then tumiag tlie ^foconree to his 
noaiesty; And lie jb a great God, and terrible.; as great in 
jnercy, ^so igreat ki judgment : tl^re are knt two devomng 
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.dements^ fire and water ; he hath both M him ; hia voice 
is as the sound of many waters ^ Revelations i. And he 
himself is a consuming fire^ Heb« xii. Such discourses 
shew very holy. The parson's method in handling of a 
text consists of two parts ; first, a plain and evident de- 
claration of the meaning of the text ; and secondly, some 
choice observations drawn out of the whole text, as it lies 
entire, and unbroken in the scripture itself. This he 
thinks natural, and sweet, and grave. Whereas the other' 
;Way of crumbling a text into small parts, s^, the person 
sp^ddng, or spoken to, the subject, and object, and the 
hke, hath neither in it sweetness, nor gravity, nor variety, 
since the words apart are not scripture, but a dictionary, 
and may be considered alike in ^ the scripture. The 
parson exceeds not an hour in preaching, because aU ages 
have thought that a competency, and he that profits not 
in that time will less afterwards ; the same affisction which 
made him not profit before, making him then weary, and 
so he grows from not relishing, to loathing. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Thef€srsoa on Sundcofs, 

^X HE country parson, as soon as he awakes on Sunday 
morning, presently falls to work, and seems to himself so 
as a market-man is, when the market-day comes, or a shop- 
keeper, when customers use to come in. His thoughts 
are fiill of making the best of the day, and contriving it to 
Jiis best gains* To this end, besides his .ordinary prayers, 
he makes a peculiar one for a blessing on the exercises of 
the day, that nothing befall him unworthy of that Majesty 
before which he is to present himself, but that all may be 
done with reverence to his glory, and with edification to 
.his fiock, humbly beseeching his Master, that how or when- 
ever he punish him, it be not in his ministry. Then he 
turns to request for his people, that the Lord would be 

E leased to sanctify them all, diat they may come with holy 
earts and awful minds into the congregation, and that 
.the good God would pardon all those who come with less 
prepared hearts than they ought. This done, he sets him- 
self to the consideration of the duties of the day; and if 
.there be any extraordinary addition to the customary exer- 
cises, either from the time of the y?ar, or fix)m the State, 
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or from God by a child txmi, or dead, or any other acddent, 
he contrives how and in what manner to induce it to tbe 
best advantage. Afterwards when the hour calls, with 
his feunily attending him, he goes to church, at his first 
entrance humbly adoring and worshipping the invisible 
majesty and presence of Almighty God, and blessing the 
people either openly, or to himseln Then having re^ di- 
vine service twice fully, and preached in the morning, and 
catechised in the afternoon, he thinks he hath in some 
measure, according to poor and frail man, dilK^harged the 
public duties of the congregation. The rest of the day he 
spends either in reconciUng neighbours that are at variance 
or in visiting the sick, or in exhortations to some of his 
flock by themselves, whom his sermons cannot or do not 
reach. And every one is more awaked, when we come 
and say. Thou art the man. This way he finds exceeding 
useful, and winning; and these exhortations he calls his 
privy purse, even as princes have theirs, besides their pub^ 
lie disbursements. At night he thinks it a very fit time, 
both suitable to the joy of the day, and without hinderance 
to public duties, either to entertam some of his neighbours, 
or to be entertained of them, where he takes occasion to 
discourse of such things as are both profitable and pleasant, 
^md to raise up their minds to apprehend God's ^ood blesA- 
ing to our Church and State ; that order is kept m the one, 
and peace in the other, without disturbance or intemipti<ni 
of public divine offices. As he opened the day with prayer, 
so he doseth it, humbly beseeching the Alm^hty to pardon 
and accept om* poor services, and to improve them, thi^ 
•we may grow therein, and that our feet may be like hinds' 
feet, ever climbing up higher and higher unto him. 



CHAP. IX. 

The parson* s state of life. • 

J. H£ country parson considering that virginity is an 
higher state than matrimony, and that the ministry requires 
the best and highest things, is rather unmarried than mar- 
ried* But yet, as the temper of his body may be, or as 
llie temper of his parish may be, where he may have oc- 
casion to converse with women, and that amongst suspi- 
cious men, and other like circumstances considered^ he is 
rather married than unmarried. Let him communicate 
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the tiling often by prayw ui^ God, And ae hia grace «}uill 
dffect him, so let him proc^. If he be immamedf am} 
keep houfle, be hath not a woman in bis house, but finds 
wportunitieB of having his meat dressed and other ser^ 
mes done by men servants at home, and his linen washed 
abroad. If he be umnarried, and sojourn, he never talkip 
with any woman alone, but in the audience of others, and 
that seldom, and then also in a smous manner, never jest«- 
ingly or sportfully* He is very circumspect in all com* 
panies, both of his behaviour, speech, and very looks, know* 
sng himself to be both suspected an4 envied. If he stand 
jBteadjEeust in his heart, having no necessity, but hath power 
over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart, that 
he will keep himself a vir^n, he spends his days in festing 
«md prayer, and UessetJi God for tibe «ft of continency, 
knowing that it can DO way be preservea, but only by those 
iQeaoa by which at first it was obtained. He therefore 
tfaiidcs it not edough for him to observe the fasting days id 
the chttith, and tibe daily prayers, enjoined him by au«- 
thority, wfaidbi he ciMerv^ out of humble conformity and 
obedimice; but adds to them, out of choice and devotion, 
some other days for fasting, and hours for pisayeies aod by 
these he ke^s his body tame, serviceable, imd healtb^ ; 
4ittd his sold fervent, active, young, and lusty as an eagle. 
He often readeth the lives of tiie primitive monkst hermits, 
jmd virgins, and wondereth not so mudi at ti^ek patient 
sufienng, and cheerfid dying imder pi^rsecuting empefora, 
tfaong^ that indeed be very ad^mbk^ as at their daily 
temperance, abstinence, vatchings, and constant pmyers, 
and martififiattons in the times of peace and pro^erky. 
To put on the proftnmd hauniliiy and the ejmct temperance 
of our Lord Jesus, with other exemplary virtues of that 
sort, and to keep them on in the sunsmne iumI noon of 
prosperity, he findeth to be as necessary, and as difficult 
at least, as to be clothed witti perfiect patience and Chris- 
tian fortitude in the cold midnight storms of persecution 
and adversity. He keepeth his w^itch and ward, night 
and day, against the proper and peculiar temptations of 
his state of life, 'adiich are prtncHpaUy these two, spiritual 
pride and iBB^puiity of heart: against these ghostly enemies 
he gindedi op fais kiins, keeps ^ imiagination foam noving, 
puts on the whole anaoiir of God, and by the virtue of tii^ 
shield of faith he is not stfraid c& the pe$tUenee thai mralieeih 
in darkness^ (carnal intqiunty,) nor of the rickness that do^ 
stroyjetb <it WMm^dixg^ (ghostly pride and seiffOanceit*) 
Other temptations he h^Ah, which, like mortal enenuea^ 
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msnj sometimes disquicft him likewise ; for the human soul 
beiiig bounded) and kept in, in her sensitive faculty, will 
run out more or less in her intellectual. Original concu- 
piscence is such an active thing, by reason of continual in* 
ward or outward temptations^ that it is ever attempting or 
doing one mischief or other. Ambition, or untimely desire 
of promotion to a higher state or place, under colour of ac- 
commodation, or necessary provision, is a common tempta- 
tion to men of any eminency, especially being single men. 
Curiosity in prying into high speculative and unprofitable 
questions, is another great btumblingblock to the holiness 
of scholars. These and many other spiritual wickednesses 
in high places doth the parson fear, or experiment, or 
both ; and that much more being single, than if he were 
married ; for then commonly the stream of temptations is 
turned another way, into covetousness, love of pleasure, or 
ease, or the like. If the parson be unmarried, and means to 
continue so^ he doth at least as much as hath been said. If 
he be married, the choice of his wife was made rather by 
his ear, than by his eye; his judgment, not his affection, 
found out a fit wife for him, whose humble and liberal 
disposition he preferred before beauty, riches, or honour. 
He knew that, the good instrument of God to bring wo-* 
men to heaven, a wise and loving husband could out of hu- 
mility produce any special grace of faith, patience, meek- 
ness, love, obedience, &c. and out of liberality make her 
firuitfiil in all good works. As he is just in all things, so 
is he to his wife also, counting nothing so much his own, 
as that he may be unjust unto it. Therefore he gives her 
respect both before her servants and others, and half at 
least of the govemmetit of the house, reserving so much 
of the a£&irs as serve for a diversion for him ; yet never so 
giving over the reins, but that he sometimes looks how 
things go, demanding an account, but not by the way of 
an account. And this must be done the oftener, or the 
seldomer, according as he is satisfied of his wife's dis-. 
cretion. 



CHAP. X. 

The parson in his house, 

X HE parson is very exact in the governing of his house^ 
making it a copy and model for his parish. He. knows 
the temper and pulse of every person in bis house, and ac- 

E 
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cordingly either meets with their viees, or advanceth their 
virtues. His wife is eitlier religious^ or night aqd day be 
is winning her to it. Instead of the qualities of the worl(]^ 
h6 requires only three of her ; first, a training up of her 
children and maids in the' fear of God, with prayers and 
catechising, and all religious duties. Secondly, a curing 
and healing of all wounds and sores with her own hands; 
which skill either she brought with her, or be takes care 
.she shall learn it of some religious neighbour. Thirdly, 
a providing for her family in such sort, as that neither 
they want a competent sustentation, nor her husband be 
brought in debt. His children be first makes Christians^ 
and then commonwealth's->men ; the one be owes to bis 
heavenly country, the other to his earthly, having no title 
tp either, except he do good to both. Therefore having 
seasoned them with all piety, not only of words in praying 
and reading, but in actions, in. visiting other siok chil<ke% 
and tending their wounds, and sending his charity by them 
to the poor, and sometimes giving them a little money t4> 
do it of themselves, that they get a delight in it, and enter 
favour with God, who weighs even chUdren's actions, 
.1 Kings xiv. 12, 13. He afterwards turns his care to fit 
all their dispositions with some calling, not sparing the 
jeldest, but giving him the prerogative of his father's pror 
fession, which happily for his other children he is not able 
to do. Yet in binding them apprentices, (in case he think 
St to do BO,) he takes care not to put them into vain 
trades, and unbefitting the reverence of their father's caU? 
ing, such as are taverns for mep, and lace-making for wor 
men ; because those trades, for the most part, serve but 
the vices and vanities of the world, which he is to deny, 
and not augment. However, he resolves with himself 
never to omit any present good deed of charity, in consi- 
deration of providing a stock for his children ; but assures 
himself, that money thus lent to God is placed surer for 
his children's advantage, thap if it were g^ven to the cham* 
ber of London. Good deeds, and good breeding,, are his 
two great stocks for his children ; if God give any thing 
above those, and not spent in them, he blesseth God, and 
lays it out as he sees cau^e. His servants are all reli- 
gious ; and were it not his duty to have them so, it were 
his profit, for none are so well served as by religious ser* 
' vants, both because they do best, and because what they 
do is blessed, ind prospers. After religion, he teadies 
them, that three things make a complete servant, trutl^ 
dSigenc^ and neatness or d^odiness. Tboise that can 
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read are allowed times for it, and those that cannot art 
taught; for all in his house are either teachers or learners, 
or both; so that his family is a school of religion, and they 
all account, that to teach the ignorant is the greatest alms. 
Even the walls are not idle, but something is written or 
painted there, which may excite the reader to a thought of 
{nety ; especially the iOist Pbalm, which is expressed in a 
fisur table, as being the rule of a family. And when they 
go abroad, his wife among her neighbours is the beginnet 
of good discourses, his children among children, his ser- 
vants among other servants ; so that as in the house of 
those that are skilled in music all are musicians ; so in the 
bouse of a preacher all are preachers. He suffers not a lie 
or equivocation by any means in his house, but counts it 
the art and secret of governing, to preserve a directness 
and open plainness in all things; so that all his house 
knows that there is no help for a fault done, but con- 
fession. He himself or his wife takes account of sermons, 
and how every one profits, comjmring this year with the 
last : and, besides the common prayers of the &mily, he 
stndtly requires of all to pray by themselves before they 
sleep at night, and stir out in the morning, and knows 
what prayers they say, and, till they have learned them, 
makes them kneel by him ; esteeming that this private 
prajdng is a more voluntary act in them, than when they 
are called to others' prayers, and that which, when they 
leave the family, they carry with them. He keeps his 
servants between love and fear, according as he finds them ; 
but gencbdly he distributes it thus; to his children he 
shews more love than terror, to his servants more iemk 
than love ; but an old good servant boards a child. Th^ 
furniture of his house is very plaiq, but clean, whole, and 
sweet, as sweet as his garden can- make ; for he hath no 
money for such things, charity being his only perfume, 
which deserves cost when he can spare it. His fare is 
plain and common, but wholesome ; what he hath is little, 
but very good; it eofnsisteth most of mutton, 1>eef, and 
Teal ; if he adds any thing for a great day, or a stranger, 
fais garden or orchard supplies it, or his bam and back- 
side : he goes no .further for any entertainment, lest he go 
into the wcnrld, esteeming it absurd, that he should exceed, 
who teacheth others temperance. But those which his 
home produceth he refuseth not, as coming cheap and 
easy, and arising from the improvement of things, which 
otiierwise woidd be lost. Wherein he admires and imi- 
tates the wonderful providence and thrift, of the great 
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Householder of the world: for there being two things, 
which as they are^ are unusefiil to man, the one for small- 
ness, as crumbs and scattered com, arid the like; the other 
for the foulness, as wash and dirt, and things thereinto 
faUen; God hath provided creatures for both; for the first, 
poultry ; for the second, swine. These save man the la- 
bour, and doing that which either he could not do, or was 
not fit for him to do, by taking both sorts of food into 
them, do as it were dress and prepare both for man and 
themselves^ by growing themselves fit for his table. The 
parson in his house observes fasting days; and particularly 
as Sunday is his day of joy, so Friday his day of humilia- 
tibn, which he celebrates not only with abstinence of diet, 
but also of company, recreation, and all outward content* 
ments, and besides with confession of sins, and all acts of 
mortification. Now fasting days contain a treble obliga^ 
tion : first, of eating less that day than on other days : se- 
condly, of eating no pleasing or over-nourishing things, as 
the Israelites did eat sour herbs: thirdly, of eating no 
flesh, which is but the determination of the- second rule by 
authority to this particular. The two former obligations 
are much more essential to a true fast, than the third and 
Jast ; and fasting days were fully perfonned by keeping of 
the two former, had not authority interposed : so that to 
eat little, and that unpleasant, is the natural ruleof fast- 
ing, although it be flesh. For since fasting in scripture 
language is an afflicting of our souls, if a piece of dry flesh 
at my table be more unpleasant to me than some fish 
there, certainly to eat the flesh, and not the fish, is to keep 
the fasting day naturally. And it is observable, that the 
prohibiting of flesh came from hot countries, where both 
flesh alone, and much more with wine, is apt to nourish 
more than in cold regions, and where flesh may be much 
better spared, and with more safety, than elsewhere, where 
both the people and the drink being cold andphlegmatic, 
the eating of flesh is an antidote to both. For it is cer- 
tain, that a weak stomach being prepossessed with flesh, 
shall much better brook and bear a draught of beer, than 
if it had taken before either fish or roots, or such things ; 
which will discover itself by spitting, and rheum, or 

Ehlegm. To conclude, the parson, if he be in full health', 
eeps the three obligations, eating fish or roots, and that, 
for quantity little, for quality unpleasant. If his body be 
weak and obstructed, as most students are, he cannot Keep 
the last obligation, nor suffer others in his house tiiat are 
so to keep it ; but only th^ two former, which ^dso in dis** 
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eases of exiiuaiition (as consumptions) must be broken : 
for meat was. made for man^ not man for meat. To all this 
may be added, not for emboldening the unruly, but for the 
comfort of the weak, that not only sickness breaks these 
obligations of fasting, but sickliness also. For it is as un- 
natural to do any, thing that leads me to a sickness, to 
which I am inclined, as not tb get out of that sickness, 
when I am in it, by any diet. One thing is evident, that 
an English body, and a student's body, are two great ob- 
structed vessels, and there is nothing that is food, and not 
physic, which doth less obstruct than flesh moderately 
taken ; as being immoderately taken, it is exceeding ob- 
structive. And obstructions are the cause of most diseases. 



CHAP. XL 

The parson's courtesy. 

X HE country parson owing a debt of charity to the poor, . 
and of courtesy to his other parishioners, he so distinguish, 
eth, that he keeps his money for the poor, and his table 
for those that are above alms. Not but that the poor are, 
welcome also to his table, whom he sometimes purposely 
takes home with him, setting them dose by him, and carv- 
ing for theni, both for his own humility, and their comfort, ^ 
who are much cheered with such friendliness. But since 
both is to be done, the better sort invited, and meaner re- 
lieved, he chooseth rather to ^ve the poor money, which . 
they can better employ to theur own advantage, and suit- 
ably to their needs, than so much given in meat at dinner. 
Having then invited some of his parish, he taketh his 
times to do the like to the rest; so that in the compass of 
the year, he hath them ail with him, because country peo- . 
pie are very observant of such things, and will not be per- 
suaded, but being not invited, they are hated. Which 
persuasion the parson by all means avoids, knowing that 
where there are such conceits, there is no room for his ^ 
doctrine to enter. Yet doth he oftenest invite those whom . 
he sees take best courses, that so both they may be en- 
couraged to persevere, and others spurred to do well, that 
they may enjoy the like courtesy. For though he desire, . 
that all should live well, and virtuously, not for any re- . 
ward of his, but for virtue's sake ; yet that will not be so : 
and therefore as God, although we should love him only 
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{or hm owo aake^ yet out of bis infinite piiy hath set fi»th 
teaven for f^ reward to draw men to piety^ and is content 
U» at least so^ they will become good : so the country par-^ 
Ikon^ who is a diligent observer and tracker of God's ways, 
sets up as many encouragements to goodness as he«can, 
both in honour, and profit, and fame; that he may, if not 
the best way, yet any way, make his parish good. 



CHAR XIL 
The parson's charity. 

JL HE country parson is full of charity ; it is his predomi- 
nant element. For many and wonderful things are spoken 
of thee, thou great virtue. To charity is given the cover- 
ing of sins, 1 reter iv. 8. and the forgiveness of sins, Mat- 
thew vi. 14. Luke vii. 47. the fulfilling of the law, Ro- 
mans xiii. 10. the life of faith, James ii. 2(i. the blessings 
of this life. Proverbs xxii. 9. Ps^m xli. 2. and the reward 
of the next, Matthew xxv. 35. In brief, it is the body of 
religion, John xiii. 35. and the top of Chxistian virtues, 
1 Cor. xiii. Wherefore all bis works relish of charity. 
When he riseth in the morning, he bethinketh himS^ 
what good deeds he can do that day, aidid presently doth 
them ; counting that day lost, wherein he hath not e^^er- 
dsed his charity. He nrst considers his own paridsi, and 
takes care that there be not a beggar or idle person in his 
parish, but that all be in a competent way of getting their 
Bying. This be effects either by bounty or persuasion, or 
by authority, making use of that excellent statute, which 
bmds all parishes to maintain their own. If his parish be 
rich, he exacts this of them; if poor, and he able, he 
easeth them therein. But he gives no set |>ension to any ; 
for this in time will lose the name and meet of charity 
with the poor people, though not with God : for then they 
will reckon upon It, as on a debt ; and tf it be taken awayt 
though justiy, they will nHurmur, and repine as much as he ' 
that is disseized of his own inheritance. . But the pafeon 
having a double aim, and making a hook of bis d^rity, causr 
eth them still to depend on him ; and so by continual and 
fresh bounties, unexpected to them, but resolved to him- 
self, he wins them to praise God more, to live more reli- 
giously, and to take more pains in their vocation, as not 
knowing when they shall be relieved; which otherwise 
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diey would reckon upon, and tarn to ifleness. Besides 
tills general piovision^ he hath other tiinss of opening his 
hand ; as at great festivals and communions ; not sudpfer- 
ing any, that day that he receives, to want a good meal 
suiting to the joy of the occasion. But speciaQy, at hard 
limes, and dearths, he even parts his living and life among 
tliem, giving some com outright, and selling other at ua<- 
der rates; and, when his own stock serves not, working 
those that are able to the same charity, still pressing it in 
the pulpit, and out of the pulpit^ and never leaving them, 
till he obtain his desire. Yet in all his charity he distin- 
guisheth, giving them most, who live best, and take most 
pains, and are most charged : so is his charity in effect a 
sermon. After the consideration of his own parish, be en- 
largeth himself, if he be able, to the neighbourhood ; for 
that also is some kind of obligation ; so doth he ijso to 
those at his door, whom Grod puts in his way, and makes 
his heigfabours. But these he helps not without some tes- 
timony, except the evidence of the misery bring testi- 
mony with it. For thoi;^ these testimonies also may be 
fidsined, yet considering that the law allows these in case 
tiiey be true, but allows by no means to give without tes- 
timony, as he obeys authority in the one, so that being 
once satisfied, he allows his charity some blindness in the 
other; especially, since, of the two commands, we are 
more enjoined to be diaritable than wise. But evident mi- 
series have a natural privilege, and exemption ficom all 
law. Whenever he gives any thing, and sees them labour 
in thanking of him, he exacts of tiiem to let him ak)ne, 
and say rather, God be pr^ed, God be glorified ; thai; so 
the thanks may go the right way, and thither only, where 
they are only due. So doth he also before giving make 
them say then* prayers first,^ or the Creed, and Ten CJom- 
mandments, and as he finds th^n perfect^ rewards them 
the more. For other ^vings are lay and secular, but this 
is to give like a priest. ' ' 



CHAP. XIII. 
Tlie parson* 8 church* 

jL H£ coun^ parson hath aspedal care of Us ctMirch, 
tiiat all things there be decent, and befitting his nai^e bv 
which it is called. Therefore, first he takes oider, thatm 
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things be in good repair;' as waUs plaistered, window^ 
glazed, floor paved, seats whcde, firm, and unifcMrm ; espe- 
cially that the pulpit and desk, and communicm table and 
font, be as they ought, for those great duties that are per- 
formed in them. Secondly, that the church be swept and 
kept clean, without dust or cobwebs, and at great festivals 
strewed and stuck with boughs, and perfumed with, in- 
cense. Thirdly, that there be fit and proper texts of scrip- 
ture eveiy where painted, and that all the painting be 
grave and reverend not with light colours or foolish an- 
tics. Fourthly, that aU the books appointed by authority 
be there, and those not torn or fouled, but whole and 
dean, and well bound : and that there be a fitting and 
sightly communion cloth ^^of fine linen, with an handsome 
'^ and seemly carpet of good and costiy stuff or doth, and 
^' all kept sweet and dean, in a strong and decent chest, 
^' with a chalice and cover, and a stoop or flagon; and a 
*' bason for alms and offerings ; besides which, he hath a 
poor man's box conveniently seated to receive the cha- 
rity of .well-minded people, and to lay up treasure for 
'* the sick and needy.'' And all this he doth, not as out 
of necessity, or as putting a holiness in the thhigs, but as 
desiring to keep the middle way between superstition and 
slovenliness, and as following the apostie's two great and 
admirable rules in things of this nature : the first whereof 
is, Ijct all things be done decently ^ and in order : the se- 
cond. Let all things be done to edification. I Cor. xiv. For 
these two rules comprise and indude the double object of 
our duty, God and our neighbomr ; the first being for the 
honour of God, the second for the benefit of our neigh- 
bour. So that they excdlently score out the way, and 
fully and exactly contain, even in external and indiiSerent 
things, what course is to be taken ; and put them to great 
shame, who deny the scripture to be perfect. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The parson in circuit, 

JL HE country parson upon the afternoons in the week- 
days takes occasion sometimes to visit in person, now one 
quarter of his parish, now another. For there he shall 
find his flock most naturally as they are, wallowing in the 
midst of their affidrs : whereas on Sunday it is easy for^ 
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them to compdse themselves to order^ which they put on 
as their holyday clothes, and come to church in frame,' 
but commonly the next day put off both. When he comes 
to any house, first he blesseth it, and then as he finds the 
persons of the house employed, so he forms his discourse. 
Those that he finds religiously employed, he both com- 
mends them much, and furthers them, when he is gone, in 
their employment; as if he finds diem reading, he for- 
nisheth them with good books; if curing poor people, he 
supplies them with receipts, and instructs them further in 
that skill, shewing them how acceptable such works are 
to God, and wishing them ever to do the cures with their 
own hands, and not to put them over to servants. Those 
that he finds busy in the works of their calling, he torn- 
mendeth them also : for it is a good and just thing for 
every one to do their own business. But then he admo- 
nisheth them of two things ; first, that they dive not too 
deep into worldly afibirs, plunging themselves over head 
and ears into carking and caring ; but that they so labour, 
as neither to labour anxiously, nor distrustfully, nor pro- 
fanely. Then they labour anxiously, when they overdo it,* 
to the loss of their quiet and health : then distrustfully, 
when they doubt God's providence, thinking that their 
own labour is the cause of their thriving, as if it were in 
their own hands to thrive, or not to thrive. '^ Then they 
*' labour profanely, when they set themselves to work like 
brute beasts, never raising their thoughts to God, nor 
sanctifying their labour with daily prayer; when on the 
*^ Lord's 'day they do unnecessary servile work, or in time 
^^ of divine service on other holydays, except in the cases 
^ of extreme poverty, and in the seasons of seed-time and 
^ harvest." Secondly, he adviseth them so to labour for 
wealth and maintenance, as that they make not that the 
end of their labour, but that they may have wherewithal 
to serve God the better, and do good deeds. After these 
discourses, if they be poor and needy, whom he thus finds 
labouring, he gives them somewhat; and opens not only 
his mouth, but his purse to their relief, that so they go on 
more cheerfully in their vocation, and himself be ever the 
more welcome to them. Those that the parson finds idle, 
or ill employed, he chides not at first, lot that were nei- 
ther civil nor profitable ; but always in the dose before he 
departs from them : yet in this he distinguisheth ; for if 
he be a plain countryman, he reproves him plainly; for 
they are not sensible of fineness : if they be of higher 
quality, they commonly are quick, and sensible, and very- 
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tender (^ reproof $ iknd therefore he lays his discourse so, 
that he comes to the point very leisurely, and oftentimes 
as Nathan did, in the person of another, making them to 
reprove themselves. However, one way or other, he ever 
reproves them, that he may keep himself pure, and not be 
entangled in others' sins. Neither in this doth he forbear, 
though there be company by : for as when the offence is 
particular, and against me, I am to follow our Saviour's 
rule, and to take my brother aside, and r^rove him ; so 
when the offence is public, and against God, I am then to 
follow the apostle's rule,- 1 Timothy v. 20, and to rebuke 
openly that which is dcme openly. Besides these occa- 
sional discourses, the parson questions what order is kept 
in the house, as about prayers morning and evening on 
their knees, rea<fing of scripture, catechising, singing of 
psalms at thdr work, and oh holydays; who can read, 
Who not : and sometimes he hears the. children read him- 
Mf, and blesseth them, encouraging also the servants to 
learn to read, and offering to have them taught on ,holy- 
days by his servants. If the parson were ashamed of par- 
ticidarizinff in these things, he wei'e not fit to be a parson; 
but he holds the rule, that nothing is little in God's ser- 
vice : if it once have the honour of that name, it grows 
great instantly. Wherefore neither disdaineth he to enter 
into the poorest cottage, though he even creep into it, and 
though it smell never so loathsomely. For both God is 
there also, and those for whom> God died : and so much 
tiie rather doth' he so, as his access to the poor is more 
comfortable than to the rich ; and in regard of himself, it 
is more humiliation. These are the parson's general aims 
in . his circuit ; but with these he mingles other discourses 
for conversation sake, and to make his higher purposes slip^ 
liie more easily. 



CHAP. XV. 

The parson comforting. 

X HE country parson, when any of his cure is sick, or 
afflicted with loss of friend or estate, or any ways distress- 
ed, fsdls not to afford his best c6mforts, and rather goes to 
them, than sends for the afflicted, though diey can, and 
otherwise ought to come to him. To this ^nd he hath 
tbroughly digested all the points of consolation, as havii^ 
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continual use of them; such as are from God's genend 

Srovidence extended even to lUfes; £rom his particular, to 
is church ; fix)m his pcomises, from the examples of all 
saints that ever were; fixMn Cbuist hitoself, perfecting our 
redemption no other way, than by soitow ; fix>m the bcr 
pefit of affliction, which softens e^ works the stubborn 
heart of man ; from the certiainty both of deliverance and 
ireward, if we faint not; from the miserable comparison oi 
the moment of grie& here, with the weight of joys here- 
after. ^^ Besides this, in his visiting the sick, or otherwise 
^^ afflicted, he follqweth the church's counsd, namdy, in 
f' persuading them to particular confession, laboucmg to 
'^ ma^e them understand the great good use ot thb an* 
^* cient md pious ordinance, and bow necessary it is in 
^^ some cases : he also urgeth them to do some imms duu 
^•^ ritable works, as a necessary evidence and fruit of their 
^ foidi; at that time esp^ciallv, to the partkapation of the 
^^ holy sacrament, ^hewing them how comfortable a»d 
<^ sovereign a medicine it is to all sin-sick scMils ; what 
f^ str^[^gth, and joy, and peace it administers agamst all 
^^ temptations, even in de^th itself. He plainly and gene- 
^ rally intimateth all this to the disaffected, or Mck peiv 
^^ son, that so the hunger and thirst after it may come ra- 
^^ ther from themselves, than from bis persuasion." 



CHAP. XVI. 
The parson a father. . 

X HE country parson is not only a father to his flock^ 
but also professeth himself throughly of the opinion, carry- 
ing it about with him as fully, as if he had begot his whole 
parish. And of this he makes great use. For by this 
means, when any sins, he hateth him not as an officer, bu| 
pities him as a father : and even in those wrtmgs which, 
either in tithing or otherwise, are done to his own person^ 
he considers tne offender as a child, and forgives, so he 
may have any sign of amendment; so also, when, after 
many admonitions, any continues to be refractory, yet h^ 

fives him not over, but is long before he proceed to disin- 
enting, or perhaps never goes so far; knowing, that 
some are called at the eleventh hour, and therefore he still 
expects and waits, lest he should determine God's hour of 
coming; which as he cannot touching the last day, so nei- 
ther touching the intermediate days of conversion. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The parson in journey. 

JL HE country parson, when a just occasion calleth him 
out of his parish, (which he diligently and strictly weigh- 
eth, his parish being all his joy and thought,) leaveth not 
his ministry behind him ; but is himself wherever he is. 
Therefore those he meets on the way he blesseth audibly, 
and with those he overtakes, or that overtake him, he be- 
gins good discourses, such as may edify, interposing some- 
times some short and honest refreshments, which may 
make his other discourses more welcome, and less tedious. 
And when he comes to his inn, he refuseth not to join, 
that he inay enlarge the glory of God to the company he 
is in, by a due blessing of God for their safe arrival, and 
saying grace at meat, and at going to bed by giving the 
host notice, that he vdll have prayers in the hall, wishing 
him to inform his guests thereof, that if any be willing to 
partake, they may resort thither.' The like he doth in the 
morning, using pleasantly the outlandish proverb, that 
** prayers and provender nev^ hinder journey." When 
he comes to any other house, where his kindred or other 
relations give him any authority over the family, if he be 
to stay for a time, he considers diligently the state thereof 
to God- ward, and that in two points : first, what disorders 
there are either in apparel, or diet, or too open a buttery, 
or reading vain books, or swearing, or breeding up chil- 
dren to no calling, but in idleness, or the like. Secondly, 
what means of piety, whether daily prayers be used, grace, 
reading of scriptures and other good books, how Sundays, 
hplydays, and fasting. days are kept. And accordingly, as^ 
he finds any defect in these, he first considers with him- . 
self, what kind of remedy fits the temper of the house 
best, and the^ he faithfully and boldly applieth it; yet 
seasonably and discreetly, by taking aside the lord or lady, 
or master and mistress of the house, and shewing them 
clearly that they respect them taost who wish them best, 
and that not a desire to meddle with others' aifidrs, but 
the earnestness to do all the good he can, moves him to 
say thus and thus. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

The parson in sentinel. 



The 



country parson, wherever he is, keeps God's watch; 
that is, there is nothing spoken or done in the company 
where he is, but comes under his test and censure : if it 
be well spoken or dohe, he takes occasion to conmiend 
and enlarge it ; if ill, he presently lays hold of it, lest the 
poison steal into some young and unwary spirits, and pos- 
sess them even before they themselves heed it. But this 
he doth discreetly, with mollifying and suppling words; 
This was not so well said, as it might have been forborne ; 
We cannot allow this : or else, if the thing wiU admit in<- 
terpretation ; Your meaning is not thus, but thus ; or. So 
far indeed what you say is true, and well said; but this 
will not stand. This is called keeping God's watch, when 
the baits which the enemy lays in company are discovered 
and avoided : this is to be on God's side, and be true to 
his party. Besides, if he perceive in company any dis- 
course tending to iU, either by the wickedness or quarrel- 
someness thereof, he either prevents it judiciously, or 
breaks it off seasonably by some diversion. Wherein a 
pleasantness of disposition is of great use, men being will- 
ing to sell the interest and engagement of their discourses 
for no price, sooner than that of mirth; whither the nature 
of many loving refreshment, gladly betakes itself, even to 
the loss of honour. • 



CHAP. XIX. 
TAe parson in reference. 

J. HE country parson is sincere and upright in all his 
relations. And first, he is just to his country ; as when he 
is set at an armour, or horse, he borrows them not to 
serve the turn, nor provides slight and unuseful, but such 
as are every way fitting to do his country true and laud- 
able service, when occasion requires. To do otherwise is 
deceit ; and therefore' not for him who is hearty and true 
in all his ways^ as being the servant of him in whom 
there was no guile. Likewise in any other country-duty, 
he considers what is the end of any command, and then 
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he suits things imthfully according to that end. Secondly, 
be carries himself very re^ectively, as to all the fathers 
of the church, so especially to his diocesan; honouring 
him both in word and behaviour, and resorting unto him 
in any difficulty, either in his studies or in his parish. Hd 
pbs^rves visitations, aind, being there, makes due use 6f 
them, as of clergy councUs, for the benefit of the diocese. 
And therefore before he comes, having observed some de^ 
feqts in the ministry, he then either in sermon, if he preach, 
or at some other time of the day, propounds among his 
brethren what were fitting to be done. Thirdlv, he keeps 
good correspondence with all the neighbounng pastors 
round about him, performing for theih any ministerial of- 
fice, which is not to the prejudice of his own parish, 
likewise he welcomes to his house any minister, how poor 
or mean soever, with as joyful a countenance, as if he were 
to entertain some great lord. Fourthly, he Mfils the duty 
and debt of neighbourhood to all the parishes wluch are 
near him. For the apostle's rule, Philipp. iv. being ad-^ 
mirable and large, that we should do whatsoever things 
are honesty or just, orpwre^ or lovely ^ or of good report j if 
there be any virtue or any praise ; and neighbourhood 
being ever reputed, even among the heathen, as an obligtt- 
ticHi to do good, rather than to those that are further^ 
where things are otherwise equal, therefore he satisfies 
this duty also. Especially, if God have sent any calanUtjr 
either by fire or famine to any neighbouring parish, then 
he ^cpects no brief; but taking his parish together the 
next Sunday, or holyday, and exposing to them the uncer- 
tainty of human affiturs, none knowing whose turn may be 
next, and then when he hath affrighted them with this, ex- 
posing the obligation of charity and neighbourhood, he first 
gives liberally himself, and then incites them to give ; mak- 
ing together a sum either to be sent, or, which were more 
comfortable, all together choosing some fit day to carry it 
themselves, aiid cheer the afflicted. So, if any neighbour- 
ing village be overburdened with poor, and his own less 
charged, he finds some way of relieving it, and reducing 
the manna and bread of charity to some equality, repre- 
senting to his people, that the blessing of God to them 
ought to make them the more charitable, and not the less^ 
lest he cast their neighbour's poverty on them also. 
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CHAP. XX. 

The parson in God's stead. 

jL he country parson is in God's stead to his parish^ and 
dischargeth God what he can of his promises. Wherefore 
there is nothing done either well or ill, whereof he is not 
the rewarder or punisher. If he chance to find any read- 
ing in another's Bible, he provides him one of his own. 
If he finds another giving a poor man a penny, he gives 
him a tester for it, S the giver be fit to receive it; or if 
he he of a condition abqve such gilts, he sends him a 
good book, or easeth him in his tithes, telling him when 
he hath foigotten it. This I do, because at sudi and such a 
time you were charitable. This is in some sort a dis<^ 
diarging of God ; as concerning this life, who hath pro^^ 
mised, that godliness shall be gainful : but in the other 
God is his own immediate paymaster, rewarding all good 
deeds to their full proportion. ^^ The j>arson's punishing 
'' of sin and vice is rather by withdrawmg his bounty and 
courtesy from the parties offending, or by private or pub4> 
lie repro<tf, as the case requires, than by causing them 
to be preseitted^ or otherwise complained of. And jret 
^^ as the malice of the person, or heinousness of the crim^ 
may be, he is careful to see condign punishment inflicted, 
and wiUl truly godly zeal, without hatred to the person, 
hungereth and thirsteth after righteous punishment of 
imrighteousness. Thus both in rewarding virtue, and in 
punishing vice, the parson endeavoureth to be m God's 
stead, knowing that country people are drawn or led by 
'^ «ense, more than by faith, by present rewards or punish- 
*^ ments, more than by future." 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The parson catechising. 

JL HE country parson values catechising highly : for there 
being three points of his duty ; the one, to infuse a com^ 
petent knowledge of salvation into every one of his flock ; 
the other, to multiply and build up this knowledge to a 
Spiritual temple; the third, to inflame this knowledge, 
to press and drive it to practice^ turning it to refprmatiooi 
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of life, by pithy and lively exhortations; catechising is 
the first point, and but by catechising the other cannot be 
attained. Besides, whereas in sermons there is a kind of 
state, in catechising there is an humbleness very suitable 
to Christian regeneration, which exceedingly delights him 
as by way of exercise upon himself, and by way of preach- 
ing to himself, for the advancing of his own mortification. 
For in preaching to others, he forgets not himself, but is 
first a sermon to himself, and then to others, growing with 
the growth of his parish. He useth and preferreth the 
ordinary Church Catechism, partly for obedience to autho- 
rity, partly for uniformity sake, that the. same common 
truths may be every where professed, especially since 
many remove from parish to parish, who Uke Christian 
soldiers are to give the word, and to satisfy the congrega- 
tion by their catholic answers. He exacts of all the doc- 
trine of the Catechism; of the younger sort, the very 
words ; of the elder, the substance. Those he catechiseth 
publicly, these privately, giving age honour, according to 
the apostie's rule, 1 Tim. v. 1. He requires all to be pre- 
sent at catechising : first, for the authority of the work ; 
secondly j that parents and masters, as they hear the an- 
swers prove, may^ when they come home, either commend 
or reprove, either reward or punish, lliirdly, that those 
of the elder sort, who are not well grounded, may then by 
an honourable way take^ occasion to be better instructed. 
Fourthly, that those who are well grown in the knowledge 
of religion may examine their grounds, renew their vows, 
and, by occasion of both, enlarge their meditations. When 
once all have learned the words of the Catechism, he thinks 
it the most usefid way that a pastor <;an take, to go over 
the same, but in other words: for many say the Catechism 
by rote, as parrots, without ever piercmg into the sense of 
it. In this course the order of the Catechism would be 
kept, but the rest varied: as thus, in the Creed: How 
came this world to be as it is ? Was it made, or came it 
bv chance? Who made it? Did you see God make it? 
Then are there some things to be believed that are not 
seen? Is this the nature of belief? Is not Christianity full 
of such things as are not to be seen, but believed ? You 
said, God made the world; Who is God? and so forward, 
requiring answers to all these, and )ielping and cherishing 
the answerer,' by making the'question very plain with com- 
parisons, and making much even of one word of truth con-' 
tained in the answer given by him. This order being used 
to one, would be a little varied to another. And this is an 
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admirable way of teacfiing, wherein the catechised will at 
length find ddight, and by which the catechiser^ if he 
once get the skill of it, will draw out of ignorant and silly 
souls, even the dark and deep points of rdigion. Socrates 
did thus in philosophy, who held that the seeds of all 
truths lay in every body, and accordingly by questions well 
ordered he found philosophy in silly tradesmen. That po- 
sition will not hold in Christianity, becHuse it contains 
things above nature : but after that the Catechism is once 
learned, that which nature is towards philosophy, the Cate- 
chism is towards divinity. To this purpose, some dia- 
logues in Plato were worth the reading, where the singu- 
lar dexterity of Socrates in this kind may be observed and 
imitated. Yet the skill consists but in these three points : 
first, an aim and mark of the whole discourse, whither to 
drive the answerer, which the questioni^t must have in his 
mind before any question be propounded, upon which and 
to which the questions are to be chained. Secondly^ a 
most plain and easy framing the question, even containing, 
in virtue, the answer also, especi^y to the more ignorant* 
Thirdly, when the answerer sticks, an illustrating the 
thing by something else, which he knows, making what 
he knows to serve him in that which he knows not : as, 
when the parson once demanded after other questions 
about man's misery, Since man is so miserable, what is to 
be done? and the answerer could not tell; he asked him 
again. What he would do if he were in a ditch ? This fa^ 
miliar illustration made the answer so plain, that he was 
even ashamed of his ignorance ; for he could not but say, 
he would haste out of it as fast as he could. Then he 
proceeded to ask, whether he could get out of the ditch 
alone, or whether he needed a helper, and who was that 
helper. This is the skill, and doubtless the holy scripture 
intends thus much, when it condescends to the naming of 
a plough, a hatchet, a bushel, leaven, boys piping and 
dancing : shevdng that things of ordinary use are not only 
to serve in the way of drudgery, but to be washed and 
cleansed, and serve for lights even of heavenly truths. 
This is the practice which the parson so much commends 
to all his fdu^-labourers, the secret of whose good con- 
siata in this, that at sermons and prayers men may sleep 
ix wander; but when one is asked a question, he must dis- 
cover what he is. This practice exceeds even sermons in 
teaching : but there being two things in sermons, the one 
informing, the other inflaming ; as sermons come short of 
questions in t^e one, so they far exceed them in the other. 
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For questions dannot inflame or ravish; that must be done 
by a set^ and laboured, and continued speech. 



CHAP. XXII. 
The parson in sacraments. 

JL HE country parson being to administer the sacraments, 
is at a stand with himself, how or what behaviour to as* 
sume for so holy things. Especially at communion times 
he is in a great confusion, as being not only to receive 
God, but to break and administer him. Neither finds he 
any issue in this, but to throw himself down at the throne 
of grace, saying. Lord, thou knowest what thou didst, 
when thou appointedst it to be done thus ; therefore, do 
thou fulfil what thou didst appoint ; for thou art not only 
the feast, but the way to it. At baptism, being himsen 
in white, he requires the presence of all, and baptizeth not 
willingly, but on Sundays or great days. He admits no 
vain or idle names, but such as are usual and accustomed. 
He says that prayer with great devotion, where God is 
thanked for calling us to the knowledge of his grace, bap- 
tism being a blessing, that the world hath not the like* 
He willingly and cheerfully crosseth the child, and think- 
eth the ceremony not only innocent, but reverend. He 
instructeth the godfiithers and godmothers, that it is no 
complimental or light thing to sustain that place, but a 
great honour, and no less burden, as being done both in 
the presence of God and his saints, and by way of under- 
taking for a Christian soul. He adviseth all to call to 
mind their baptism often; for if wise men have thought 
it the best way of preserving a state, to reduce it to its 
principles by which it grew great; certainly it is the 
safest course for Christians also to meditate on their bap-* 
tism often, (being the first step into their great and glo- 
rious calling,) and upon what terms, and with what vows 
they were baptized. At the times of the holy communion, 
he first takes order with the churchwardens, that the ele- 
ments be of the best, not cheap, or coarse, much less ill- 
tasted, or unwholesome. Secondly, he considers and looks 
into the ignorance or carelessness of his flock, and accord- 
ingly applies himself with catechising and lively exhorta- 
tions, not on the Sunday of the communion only, (for then 
it is too late.;) but the Sunday or Sundays before the 
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communion, or on the eves of all those days. If there be 
any^ who, having not yet received, are to enter into this 
great work, he takes the more pains with them, that he 
may lay the foundation of future blessings. The time of 
every one's first receiving is not so much by years, as by 
miderstanding : particularly, the rule may be this : When 
any one can distinguish the sacramental from common 
bread, knowing the institution, and the difference^ he 
ought to receive, of what age soever. Children and youth 
are usually deferred too long, under pretence of devotion 
to the sacrament ; but it is for want of instruction ; their 
understandings being ripe enough for ill things, and why 
not then for better? But parents and masters should make 
haste in this, as to a great purchase for their children and 
servants; which while they defer, both sides suffer; the 
one, in wanting many excitings of grace ; the other, in be- 
ing worse served and obeyed. The saying of the Cate- 
chism is necessary, but not enough ; because to answer in 
form may still admit ignorance : but the questions must 
be propounded loosely and widely, and then the answerer 
will discover what he is. Thirdly, for the manner of re- 
ceiving, as the parson useth all reverence himself, so he 
administers to none but to the reverent. The feast indeed 
requires sitting, because it is a feast; but man's unpre- 
paredness asks kneeling. He that comes to the sacra- 
ment hath the confidence of a guest ; and he that kneels 
confesseth himself an unworthy one, and therefore differs 
from other feasters : but he that sits, or lies, puts up to an 
apostle : contentiousness in a feast of charity is more scan- 
dal than any posture. Fourthly, touching the frequency 
of the communion, the parson celebrates it, if not duly 
once a month, yet at least five or six times in the year; 
as, at Easter, Christmas, Whitsuntide, afore and after har- 
vest, and the beginning of Lent. And this he doth, not 
only for the bendSt of the work, but also for the discharge 
of the churchwardens ; who being to present all that re- 
ceive not thrice a year, if there be but three communions, 
neither can all the people so order their affsiirs as to re- 
ceive just at those times, nor the churchwardens so well 
take notice who receive thrice, and who not. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

The parson^s completeness. 

JL HE country parson desires to be all to his parish, and 
not only a pastor^ but a lawyer also, and a physician. 
Therefore he endures not that any of his flock should go 
to law; but in any controversy, that they should resort to 
him as their judge. To this end, he hath gotten to him- 
self some insight in things ordinarily incident and contro- 
verted, by experience, and by reading some initiatory trea- 
tises in the law, with Dalton's Justice of Peace, and the 
Abridgements of the Statutes, as also by discourse with 
men of that profession, whom he hath ever some cases to 
ask, when he meets with them ; holding that rule, that to 
put n^en to discourse of that wherein they are most emi- 
nent, is the most gainful way of conversation. Yet when- 
ever any controversy is brought to him, he never decides 
it alone, but sends for three or four of the ablest of the pa- 
rish to hear the cause with him, whom he makes to de- 
liver their opinion first; out of which he gathers, in case 
he be ignorant himself, what to hold ; and so the thing 
passeth with more authority, and less envy. In judging, 
he follows that which is altogether right ; so that if the 
poorest man of the parish detain but a pin unjustly from 
the richest, he absolutely restores it as a judge ; but when 
he hath so done, then he assumes the parson, and exhorts 
to charity. Nevertheless, there may happen sometimes 
some cases, wherein he cbooseth to permit bis parishioners 
rather to make use of the law, than himself : as in cases 
of an obscure and dark nature, not easily determinable by^ 
lawyers themselves; or in cases of high consequence, as 
establishing of inheritances: or lastly, when the persons in 
difference are of a contentious disposition, and cannot be 
gained, but that they still fall from all compromises that 
have been made. But then he shews them how to go to 
law, even as brethren, and not as enemies, neither avoid- 
ing therefore one another*s company, much less defaming 
one another. Now as the parson is in law, so is he in 
sickness also : if there be any of his flock sick, he is their 
physician, or at least his wife, of whom, instead of the 
qualities of the world, he asks no other, but to have the 
skai of healing a wound, or helping the sick. But if nei- 
ther himself nor his wife have the skill, and his means 
serve, he keeps some young practitioner in his house for 
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{he benefit of his parish, whom yet he erer exhoits not to 
exceed his bounds, but in ticklish cases to call in help. If 
all fail, then he keeps good corriespondenoe with some 
neighbour physician, and entertains him for the cure of 
his parish. Yet it is easy for any scholar to attain to such 
a measure of physic, as may be of much use to him bodi 
for himself and others. This is done by seieing one ana- 
tomy, reading one book of physic, having one herbal by 
him. And let Femelius be the physic author, for he writes 
briefly, neatly, and judiciously ; especially let his method 
of physic be diligently perused, as being the practical part, 
and of most use. Now both the reaSng oi him and the 
knowing of herbs may be done at such times, as they may 
be a help and a recreation to more divine studies, nature 
serving grace both in comfort of diversion, and the benefit 
of application, when need requires; as also by way of illus- 
tration, even as our Saviour made plants and seeds to 
teach the people : for he was the true householder, who 
bringeth out of his treasure things new and old ; the old 
things of philosophy, and the new of grace ; and maketh 
the one serve the other. And I conceive our Saviour did 
this for three reasons: first, that by familiar things he 
might make his doctrine slip the more easily into the 
hearts even of the meanest. Secondly, that labouring peo- 
ple (whom he chiefly considered) might have every where 
monuments of his doctrine, remembering in gardens his 
mustard-seed and lilies; in the field, his seed-corn and 
tares ; and so not be drowned altogether in the works of 
their vocation, but sometimes lift up their minds to better 
things, even in the midst of their pains. Thirdly, that he 
might set a copy for parsons. In the knowledge of sim- 
ples, wherein the manifold wisdom of God is wonderfully 
to be seen, one thing would be carefully observed ; which 
is, to know what herbs may be used instead of dnigs of 
the same nature, and to make the garden the shop : for 
homebred medicines are both more easy for the parson's 
purse, and more familiar for all men's bodies. So, where 
the apothecary useth either for loosing, rhubarb; or for 
binding, bolearmena; the parson useth damask or white 
roses for the one, and plants, shepherd's purse, knot- 
grass, for the other, and that with better success. As for 
spices, he doth not only prefer homebred things before 
them, but condemns them for vanities, and so shuts them 
out jof his family, esteeming that there is no spice com- 
parable,, for herbs, to rosemary, thjrme, savory, mints ; and 
for' seeds, to fefmel, and caraway seeds. Accordingly, for 
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salves^ his wife seekd not the city, but prefers her garden 
and fields before all outlandish gums. And surely hyssop, 
valerian, mercury, adder's tongue, yerrow, melilot, and St. 
John's wort, made into a sfdve; and elder, chamomile, 
mallows, cQmfrey, and smaUage made into a poultice, have 
done great and rare cures. In curing of any, the parson 
and his family use to premise prayers, for this is to cure 
like a parson, and this raiseth the action from the shop to 
the church. But though the parson sets forward all cha- 
ritable deeds, yet he looks not in this point of curing be- 
Jond his own parish, except the person be so poor, that 
e is not able to reward the physician : for as he is cha- 
ritable, so he is just also. Now it is a justice and debt to 
the commonwealth he lives in, not to encroach on others' 
professions, but to live on his own. And justice is the 
ground of charity. 



CHAP. XXIV. 
27ie parson arguing. 

JL HE country parson, if tliere be any of his parish that 
hold strange doctrines, useth all possible diligence to re- 
duce them to the common faith. The first means he useth 
is prayer, beseeching the Father of lights to open their 
eyes, and to give him power so to fit his discourse to them, 
that it may effectually pierce their hearts, and convert 
them. The second means is a very loving and sweet usage 
of them, both in going to, and sending for them often, and 
in finding out courtesies to place on them; as in their 
tithes, or otherwise. The third means is the observation 
what is the main foundation and pillar of their cause, 
whereon they rely; as, if he be a papist, the church is the 
hinge he turns on ; if a schismatic, scandal. Wherefore 
the parson hath diligently examined these two with him- 
self; as, what the church is; how it began; how it pro- 
ceeded; whether it be a rule to itself; whether it hath a 
rule ; whether, having a rule, it ought not to be guided by 
it; whether any rule in the world be obscure; and how 
then should the best be so, at least in fundamental things; 
the obscurity in some points being the exercise of the 
church, the light in the foundations being the guide : the 
church needing both an evidence and an exercise. So for 
scandal : what scandal is, when given or taken ; whether. 
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there beit^ two precepts, one of obeying audioiity, the 
other of not giving scandal, that ought not' to be preierred, 
especially since in disobeying there is scandal also ; whe-» 
ther things once indifierent, being made by the precept of 
authority more than indifferent, it be in our power to omit 
or refuse them. These and the like points he hath accu- 
rately digested, having ever besides two great helps and 
powerful persuaders on his side ; the one, a strict religious 
life ; the other, an humble and ingenuous search of truth, 
being unmoved in arguing, and void of all contentiousness: 
which are two great lights able to dazzle the eyes of the 
misled, while they consider that God cannot be wanting 
to them in doctrine, to whom he is so gracious in life. 



CHAP. XXV. 
The parson punishing. 

W HENSOEVER the country parson proceeds so far as 
to call in authority, and to do such things of legal oppo- 
sition, either in the presenting or punishing of any, as the 
vulgar ever construes for signs of ill*\nll; he forbears not 
in any wise to use the delinquent as before, in his beha- 
viour and carriage towards him, not avoiding his company, 
or doing any thing of averseness, save in the very act of 
punishment: neither doth he esteem him for an enemy, 
but as a brother still, except some small and temporary 
estranging may corroborate the punishment to a better 
subduing and humbling of the delinquent; which if it hap- 
pily take effect, he then comes on the faster, and makes so 
much the more of him, as before he alienated himself $ 
doubling his regards, and shewing by all means, that the 
delinquent's return is to his advantage* 



CHAP. XXVI. 

The parson's eye. 

rp 

JL HE country parson at spare times from action, standing 

on a hill, and considering his flock, discovers two sorts of 
vices, and two sorts of vicious persons. There are some 
vices whose natures are always dear and evident, as adul- 
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tery, muider^ hatred, lying, &c. There are other vices^ 
whose natures, at least in the beginning, are dark and ob- 
scure; as covetousness and gluttofty. So likewise there 
are some persons who abstain not even from known sins ; 
there are others, who when they know, a sin evidently, 
they commit it not. It is true indeed, they are long a 
knowing it, being partial to themselves, and witty to 
others who shall reprove them for it. A man may be both 
covetous and intemperate, and yet hear sermons against 
both, and himself condemn both in good earnest : and the 
reason hereof is, because the natures of these vices being 
not evidently discussed, or known commonly, the begin- 
nings of them are not easily observable : and the begin- 
nings of them are not observed, because of the sudden 
passing from that which was just now lawful, to that which 
IS presently unlawful, even in one continued action. So a 
man dining eats at first lawfully; but proceeding on, comes 
to do unlawfully, even before he is aware, not knowing the 
bounds of the action, nor when his eating begins to be un- 
lawful. So a man storing up money for his necessary pro- 
visions, both in present for his family, and in future for 
his children, hardly perceives when his storing becomes 
unlawful; yet is there a period for his storing, and a point 
or centre when his storing, whieh was even now good, 
passeth from good to bad. Wherefore the parson, being 
true to his business, hath exactly sifted the definitions of 
all virtues and vices; especially canvassing those, whose 
natures are most stealing, and beginnings uncertain. Par- 
ticularly concerning these two vices, not because they are 
all that are of this dark and creeping disposition, but for 
example sake, and because they are most common, he thus 
thinks: First, for covetousness, he lays this ground : Who* 
soever, when a just occasion calls, either spends not at all, 
or not in some proportion to God's blessmg upon him, is 
covetous. The reason of the ground is manifest, because 
wealth is given to that end to supply our occasions. Now, 
if I do not give every thing its end, I abuse the creature ; 
I am false to my reason, which should guide me ; I offend 
the supreme Judge, in perverting that order which he hath 
set both to things and to reason. The application of the 
ground would be infinite ; but in brief, a poor man is an 
occasion, my country is an occasion, my friend is an occa- 
sion, my table is an occasion, my apparel is an occasion : 
if in all these, and' those more which coneem me, I either 
do nothing, or pinch, and scrape, and squeeze blood, un- 
decently to the station wherein God bath placed me, I am 
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covetous. More particularly, and to give one instance for 
all, if God hath given me servants, and I either provide too 
little for them, or that which is unwholesome, being some- 
times baned meat, sometimes too salt, and so not compe- 
tent nourishment, I am covetous. I bring this exam^e^ 
because men usually think, that servants for their money 
are as other things that they buy, even as a piece of wood^ 
which they may cut,' or hack, or throw into the fire, and 
BO they pay them their wages, all is well. Nay, to de- 
scend yet more particularly, if a man hath whereveithal to 
buy a spade, and yet he chooseth rather to use his neigh- 
bour's, and wear out that, he is covetous. Nevertheless, 
few bring covetousness thus low, or consider it so narrow- 
ly, which yet ought to be done, since there is a justice in 
the least things, and for the least there shall be a judg- 
ment. Country people are fiill of these petty injustices, 
being, cunning to make use of another, and spare them- 
selves ; and scholars ought to be diligent in the observa- 
tion of these, and driving of their general school-rules ever 
to the smallest actions of life : which while they dwell in 
their books, they will. never find; but being seated in the 
country, and doing their duty feithfolly, they w91 soon 
discover : especially if they carry their eyes ever open, and 
fix them on their charge, and not on their preferment. Se- 
condly, for gluttony, the parson lays this ground : He that 
either for quantity eats more than his health or employ- 
nient will bear, or for quality is lickerous after dainties, is 
a glutton ; as he that eats more than his estate will bear 
is a prodigal ; and he that eats offensively to the company, 
rither in his order or length of eating, is scandalous and 
uncharitable. These three rules genersJly comprdiend the 
fimlts of eating, and the truth of them needs, no proof: so 
that men must eat neither "to the disturbance of their 
health, nor of their affairs, (which being overburdened, or 
studying dainties too much, they cannot well despatch,) 
nor of their estate, nor of their brethren. One act in these 
things is bad, but it is the custom and habit that names a 
glutton. Many think they are at ,more liberty than they 
are, as if they were masters of their health, and so they 
win stand to the pain, all is well. But to eat to cfne's hurt, 
comprehends, besides the hurt, an act against reason, be- 
cause it is unnatural to hurt oneself; and this they are not 
masters of. Yet of hurtful things, I am more bound to 
abstain from those, which by mine own experience I have 
found hurtfol, than from those which by a common tra- 
dition and vulgar knowledge are reputed to be so. That 
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whicb is 8iEdd of hurtfdl meats extends ta hurtful drinks 
also. As for the quantit^r, toudiing our employments, 
none must eat so as to disable themselves from a fit dis- 
charging either of divine duties, or duties of their calling. 
So that if after dinner they are not fit (or unwieldy) either 
to pray, or work, they are gluttons. Not that all must 
presently work aiter dinner; for they rather must not 
work, especially students, and those that are weakly; but 
that they must rise so, as that it is not meat or drink that 
hinders them from working. To guide them in this, there 
are three rules : first, the custom and knowledge of their 
own body, and what it can well digest : the second, the 
feeling of themselves in time of eating; which because it 
is deceitful, (for one thinks in eating, that he can eat more 
than afterwards he finds true :) the third is the observa- 
tion with what appetite, they sit down. This last rule 
joined with the first never fails. For knowing what one 
usually can well digest, and feeling when-I go to meat in 
what disposition I am, either hungry or not, according as 
I feel myself, either I take my wonted proportion, or di- 
minish of it. Yet physicians bid those that would live in 
health not keep an uniform diet, but to feed variously, now 
more, now less : and Gerson, a spiritual man, wisheth aU 
to indine rather to too much, than to too little ; his rea- 
son is, because diseases of exinanition are more dangerous 
than diseases of repletion. But the parson distinguisheth 
according to his double aim, either of abstinence a moral 
virtue, or mortification a divine. When he deals with any 
that is heavy and carnal, he gives him those freer rules ; 
but when he meets with a rdined and heavenly dispo- 
sition, he carries them higher, even sometimes to a for- 
getting of themselves, knowing that there is one, who, 
when they forget, remembers for them; as when the peo- 
ple hungered and thirsted after our Saviour's doctrine, and 
tarried so long at it, that they would have fronted, had 
they returned empty, he sufiered it not ; but rather made 
food miraculously, than suffered so good desires to mis- 
carry. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

7%e parson in mirth, 

JL HE country parson is generally sad, because he knows 
nothing but the cross of Christ, his mind being defixed 
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. on it with those nails wherewith Us Master was : or if 
he have any leisure to look off from thence, he meets con- 
tmually with two most sad spectacles, sin and misery; 
Grod dishonoured every day, and man afflicted. Neverthe- 
less, he sometimes refresheth himself, as knowing that na- 
ture will not bear everlasting droopings, and that pleasant- 
ness of disposition is a great key to do good; not only 
because all men shun the company of perpetual severity, 
but also for that when they are in company, instructions 
seasoned with pleasantness both enter sooner, and root 
deeper. Wheref<H?e he condescends to human frailties both 
in himself and others; and intermingles some mirth in 
his discourses occasionally, according to the pulse of the 
hearer. 



CHAP. xxvm. 

The parson in contempt. 

JL HE country parson knows well, that both for the gene-^ 
ral ignonuny which is cast upon the profession, and much 
more for those rules, which out of his choicest judgment 
he hath resolved to observe, and which are described in 
this book, he must be despised; because this hath been 
the portion of God his master, and of God's saints his bre- 
thren, and this is foretold, that it shall be so still, until 
things be no more. Nevertheless, according to the apostle's 
rule, he endeavours that none shall despise him; especially 
in his own parish he suffers it not to his utmost power; 
for that, where contempt is, there is no room for instruc- 
tion. This he procures, first, by his holy and unblame- 
able life; which carries a reverence with it, even above 
contempt. Secondly, by a courteous carriage and winning 
behaviour : he that will be respected must respect ; doing 
kindnesses, but receiving none, at least of those who are 
apt to despise; for this argues a height and eminency of 
mind, which is not easily despised, except it degenerate to 
pride. Thirdly, by a bold and impartial reproof, even of 
the best in the parish, when occasion requires: for this 
may produce hatred in those that are reproved, but never 
contempt either in them or others. Lastly, if the con- 
tempt shall proceed so far as to do any thing punishable by 
law, as contempt is apt to do, if it be not thwarted, the 
paitson, having a due, respect both to the person and to the 
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cause, referreth the whole matter to the exaoiinatioii and 
punishment of those which are in authority ; that so the 
sentence lighting upon one, the example may reach to all. 
But if the contempt be not punishable by law, or being 
so, the parson think it in his discretion either unfit or 
bootless to contend, then when any despises him, he takes 
it either in an humble way, saying nothing at all; or else 
in a slighting way, shewing that reproaches touch him no 
more, than a stone thrown against hearen, where he is 
and lives ; or in a sad way, grieved at his own and others* 
sins, which continually brei^ God's laws, and dishonour 
him with those mouths which he continually fills and 
feeds ; or else in a doctrinal way, saying to the contemner, 
Alas, why do you thus? You hurt yourself, not me; he 
that throws a stone at another hits himself: and so, be- 
tween gentle reasoning and pitying, he overcomes the evil: 
or lastly, in a triumphant way, being glad and joyful that 
he is made conformable to his Master; and being in the 
world as he was, hath this undoubted pledge of his salva- 
tion. These are the five shields wherewith the godly re- 
ceive the darts of the wicked; leaving anger, and retort- 
ing, and revenge, to the children of the world, whom 
another's ill mastereth, and leadeth captive without any 
resistance, even in resistance to the same destruction. 
For while they resist the person that reviles, they resist 
not the evil which takes hold of them, and is far the worse 
enemy. 



CHAP. XXK. 
Theparsoii with his churchwaardeiis. 

J. HE country parson doth often, both publicly and pri- 
vately, instruct his churchwardens, what a great charge 
lies upon them, and that indeed the whole order and dis- 
cipline of the parish is put into their hands. If himself 
reform any thing, it is out of the overflowing of his coa- 
science ; whereas they are to do it by command, and by 
oath. Neither hath the place its dignity from the eccle- 
siastical laws only, since even by the common statute-law 
they are taken for a kind of corporation, as being persons 
enabled by that name to take moveable goods or chattels, 
and to sue and to be sued at the law concerning such' 
goods for the use and profit of their parish : and by the 
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same law tbey are to levy penalties for nq^ligence in re- 
sorting to church, or for dborderly carriage in time of di- 
vine service. Wherefore the parson suffers not the place 
to be vilified or debased, by being cast on the lower rank 
of people ; but invites and urges the best unto it, shewing 
that they do not lose, or go less, but gain by it ; it being 
the greatest honour of this world, to do God and his 
chosen service ; or as David says, to be even a doorkeeper 
in the house of God. Now the Canons being the church- 
wardens' rule, the parson adviseth them to read, or hear 
them read often, as also the Visitation Articles, which are 
grounded upon the Canons, that so they may know their 
duty, and keep their oath the better; in which regard, 
considering the great consequence of their place, and more 
of their oath, he wisheth them by no means to spare any, 
though never so great; but, if after gentle and neighbourly 
admonitions they still persist in ill, to present them; yea 
though they be tenants, or otherwise engaged to the de- 
linquent : for their obligation to God and their own soul is 
above any temporal tie. Do well and right, and let the 
world sink. 



CHAP. XXX. 
The parson* s consideration of Providence. 

JL HE country parson considering the great aptness coun- 
try people have to think that atl things come by a kind 
of natural course; and that if they sow and soil. their 
grounds, they must have com; if they keep and fodder 
well their cattle, they must have milk and calves ; labours 
to reduce them to see God's hand in all things, and to 
believe, that things are not set in such an inevitable order, 
but that God often changeth it according as he sees fit, 
either for reward or punishment. To this end he repre- 
sents to his flock, that God hath and exerciseth a three- 
fold power in every thing which concerns man. The first 
is a sustaining power; the second a governing power; the 
third a spiritual power. By his sustaining power he pre- 
serves and actuates every thing in his being; so that com 
doth not grow by any other virtue, than by that which he 
continually supplies, as the com needs it ; without which 
supply the com would instantly dry up, as a river would if 
the, fountain were stopped. And it is observable, that if 
any thing could presume of an inevitable course and con- 
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stancy in its operaticms, cerUiinly it should be either the 
sun in heaven, or the fire on earth, by reason of their fierce^ 
strong, and violent natures : yet when God pleased, the 
sun stood still, the fire burned not. By God's gov^ning 
power he preserves and orders the references of things pne 
to the other, so that though the com do grow, and be pre- 
served in that act by his sustaining power, yet if he suit 
not other things to the growth, as seasons, and weather, 
and other accidents by his governing power, the fetirest 
harvest comes to nothing. And it is observable, that God 
delights to have men feel, and acknowledge, and reverence 
his power, and therefore he often overturns things, when 
they are thought past danger; that is his time of inter- 
posmg : as when a merchant hath a ship come home after 
many a storm, which it hath escaped, he destroys it some- 
times in the very haven ; or if the goods be housed, a fire 
hath broken fortii, and suddenly consumed them. Now 
this he doth, that men should perpetuate, and not break 
off their acts of dependence, how fair soever the opportu- 
nities present themselves. So that if a farmer should de- 
pend upon God all the year, and being ready to put hand 
to sickle, shall then secure himself, and think all cocksure; 
then God sends such weather as lays the com and de- 
stroys it : or if he depend on God further, even till he im- 
bam his com, and then think all sure ; God sends a fire 
and consumes all that he hath : for that he ought not to 
break o£F, but to continue his dependence on God, not 
only before the com is inned, but after also ; and indeed, 
to depend and fear continually. The third power is spi- 
ritual, by which God turns all outward blessings to iii^ 
ward advantages. So that if a farmer hath both a fair 
harvest, and that also well inned and imbamed, and con- 
tinuing safe there; yet if God ^ve him not the grace to 
use and utter this well, all his advantages are to his loss. 
Better were his com burnt, than not spiritually improved. 
And it is observable in this, how God's goodness strives 
with man's refractoriness : man would sit down at this 
world; God bids him sell it, and purchase a better: just 
as a father, who hath in his hand an apple, and a piece of 
gold under it ; the child comes, and with pulling gets the 
apple out of his father's hand : his father bids him throw 
it away, and he will give him the gold for it, which the 
child utterly refusing, eats it, and is troubled with worms: 
so is the carnal and wilful man with the worm t)f the grave 
in this world, and the worm of conscience in the next. 
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CHAP. XXXL 

The parson in liberty. 

JL HE country parson, observing the manifold wiles of 
Satan, (who plays his part sometimes in drawing God's 
servants &om bun, sometimes in perplexing them in the 
service of God,) stands fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
bath made us free. This liberty he compasseth by one 
distinction, and that is, of what is necessary, and what is 
additionary. As for example: It is necessary, that all 
Christians should pray twice a day every day of the week, 
and four times on Sunday, if they be well. This is so ne- 
cessary and essential to a Christian, that he cannot with- 
out this maintain himself in a Christian state. Besides 
this, the godly have ever added some hours of prayer, as at 
nine, or at three, or at midnight, or as they think fit, and 
see cause, or rather as God's Spirit leads them. But these 
prayers are not necessary, but additionary. Now it so 
happens that the godly petitioner upon some emergent in- 
terruption in the day, or by oversleeping himself at night, 
omits his additionary prayer. Upon this his mind begins 
to be perplexed and troubled ; and Satan, who knows the 
exigent, blows the fire, endeavouring to disorder the Chris- 
tian, and put him out of his station, and to enlarge the 
perplexity, until it spread and taint his other duties of 
piety, which none can perform so well in trouble as in 
calmness. Here the parson interposeth with his distinc- 
tion, and shews the perplexed Christian, that this prayer 
being additionary, not necessary; taken in, not command- 
ed ; the omission thereof upon just occasion ought by no 
means to trouble him. God knows the occasion as well 
as he, and he is as- a gracious father, who more accepts a 
common course of devotion, than dislikes an occasional in- 
terruption. And of this he is so to assure himself, as to 
admit no scruple, but to go on as cheerfully as if he had 
not been interrupted. By this it is evident, that the dis- 
tinction is of singular use and comfort, especially to pious 
minds, which are ever tender and delicate. But here there 
are two cautions to be added. First, that this interrup- 
tion proceed not out of slackness, or coldness, which will 
appear if the pious soul foresee and prevent such interrup- 
tions, what he may, before they come, and when, for all 
that, they da come, he be a little affected therewith, but 
not afBicted or troubled 5 if he resent it to a niislike, but 
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not a grief. Secondly, that this interruption proceed not 
out of shame. As for example : a godly man, not out of 
superstition, but of reverence to God's house, resolves, 
whenever he enters into a church, to kneel down and pray, 
either blessing God, that he will be pleased to dwell among 
men; or beseeching him, that, whenever he repairs to his 
house, he may behave himself so as befits so great a pre- 
sence; and this briefly. But it happens, that near the 
place where he is to pray, he spies some scoffing ruffian, 
who is likely to deride him for his pains : if he now shall, 
either for fear or shame, break his custom, he shall do 
passing ill : so much the rather ought he to proceed, as 
that by this he may take into bis prayer humiliation also. 
On the other side, if I am to visit the sick in haste, and 
my nearest way lie through the church, I will not doubt to 
go without staying to pray there ; but only, as I pass, in 
my heart ; because this kind of prayer is additionary, not 
necessary, and the other duty overweighs it: so that if any 
scruple arise, I will throw it away, and be most confident 
that God is not displeased. This distinction may run 
through all Christian duties, and it is a great stay and set- 
tling to religious souls. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

The parson* s surveys, 

J. HE countnr parson hath not only taken a particular 
survey of the raults of his own parish, but a general also of 
the diseases of the time, that so, when his occasions carry 
him abroad, or bring strangers to him, he may be the bet- 
ter armed to encounter them. The great and national sin 
of this land he esteems to be idleness; great in itself, and 
great in consequence : for when men have nothing to do, 
then they fall to drink, to steal, to whore, to scoff, to re- 
vile, to all sorts of gamings. Come, say they, we have no- 
thing to do, let us go to the tavern, or to the stews, or 
what not. Wherefore the parson strongly opposeth this 
sin, wheresoever he goes. . And because idleness is two- 
fold, the one in having no calling, the other in walking 
carelessly in our calling, he first represents to every body 
the necessity of a vocation. The reason of this assertion is 
taken from the nature of man, wherein God hath placed 
two great instruments, reason in the soul, and a hand in 
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the body^ as engagements of working: so that e^en in 
P^usdise man had a calling; and how much more out of 
Paradise, when the evils which he is now subject unto 
may be prevented or diverted by reasonable employment. 
Besides, every gift or ability is a talent to be accounted 
for, and to be improved to our Master's advantage. Yet 
it is also a debt to our country to have a calling, and it 
concerns the commonwealth, that none should be idle, but 
all busied. Lastly, riches are the blessing of God, and the 
great instrument of doing admirable good: therefore all 
are to procure them honestly and seasonably, when they 
are not better employed. Now this reason crosseth not 
our Saviour's precept of selling what we have, because 
when we have sold all, and given it to the poor, we must 
not be idle, but labour to get more, that we may give 
more, according to St. Paul's rule, Ephes. iv. 28. 1 Thess. 
iv. 11, 12. So that our Saviour's selling is so &r from 
crossing St. Paul's working, that it rather stablisheth it, 
since they that have nothing are fittest to work. Now be- 
cause the only opposer to this doctrine is the gallant, who 
is wittv enough to abuse both others and himself, and who 
is ready to ask, if he shall mend shoes, or what he shall 
do? therefore the parson unmoved sheweth, that ingeni- 
ous and fit employment is ^ever wanting to those that 
seek it But if it should be, the assertion stands thus : all 
are either to have a calling, or prepare for it : he that hath 
or can have yet no employment, if he truly and seriously 
prepare for it, he is safe and within bounds. Wherefore 
all are either presently to enter into a calling, if they be fit 
for it, and it for them ; or else to examine with care and 
advice what they are fittest for, and to prepare for that 
with all diligence. But it will not be amiss in this ex* 
ceeding useful point to descend to particulars : for ^oictness 
lies in particulars. Men are either single or married : the 
married and housekeeper hath his hands full, if he do what 
he ought to do. For there are two branches of his affiurs: 
first, the improvement of his family, by bringing them up 
in the fear and nurture of the Lord : and secondly, the im- 
provement of his grounds, b^ drowning or draining, or 
stoddng or fencing, or ordering his land to the best ad- 
vantage both of himself and his neighbours. The Italian 
says, '^ None fouls his hands in his own business :" and it 
is an honest and just care, so it .exceed not bounds, for 
every one to employ himself to the advancement of his 
aflbirs, that he may have wherewithal to do good. But 
his famUy is his best care, to labour Christian souls, and 
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raise them to their height, even to heaven ; to dress and 
prune them, and take as much joy in a straight growing 
child, or servant, as a gardener doth in a choice tree. 
Could men find out this delight, they would seldom be 
from home; whereas now, of any place they are least there. 
But if, after all this care well despatched, the housekeep- 
er's family be so small, and his dexterity so great, that he 
have leisure to look out, the village or jmrish which either 
he lives in, or is dear unto it, is his emplojrment. He con- 
siders every one there, and either helps them in particu- 
lar, or hath general propositions to the whole town or 
hamlet, of advancing the public stock, and managing com- 
mons or woods, according as the place suggests. But if 
he may be of the commission of peace, there is nothing to 
that : no commonwealth in the world hath a better insti- 
tution than that of justices of the peace : for it is both a 
security to the king, who hath so many dispersed officers 
at his beck throughout the kingdom, accountable for the 
public good; and also an honourable employment of a 
gentle or nobleman in the country he lives in, enabling 
him with piower to do good, and to restrain all those, who 
else might both trouble him and the whole state. Where- 
fore it behoves all, who are come to the gravity and ripe- 
ness of judgment for so excellent a place, not to refuse, 
but rather to procure it. And whereas there are usually 
three objections made against the place; the one, the 
abuse of it, by taking petty country bribes ; the other, the 
casting of it on mean persons, especially in some shires ; 
and lastly, the trouble of it : these are so far from deter- 
ring any good man from the place, that they kindle them 
rather to redeem the dignity either from true &ults, or 
unjust aspersions. Now, for single men, they are either 
heirs, or younger brothers : the heirs are to prepare in all 
the fore-mentioned points against the time of« their prac- 
tice. Therefore they aj:e to mark their father's discretion 
in ordering his house and affairs; and also elsewhere, when 
they see any remarkable point of education or good hus- 
bandry, and to transplant it in time to his own home, with 
the same care as others, when they meet with good fruit, 
get a graft of the tree, enriching their orchard, and neg- 
lecting their house. Besides, they are to read books of 
law and justice ; especially the Statutes at Large. As for 
better books of divinity, they are not in this consideration, 
because we aire about a calling, and a preparation there- 
unto. But chiefly, and above all things, they are to fre- 
quent sessions and assizes ; for it is both an honour which 
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they owe to the rc;verend judges and magistrates, to attend 
them, at least in their shire ; and it is a great advantage 
to know the practice of the land ; for our law is practice. 
Sometimes he may go to court, ias the eminent place both 
of good and ill. At other times he is to travel over the 
king's dominions, cutting out the kingdom into portions, 
which every year he surveys piecemeal. When there is a 
parliament, he is to endeavour by all means to be a knight 
or burgess there ; for there is no school to a parliament : 
and when he is there, he must not only be a morning man, 
but at committees iQso ; for there the particulars are ex- 
actly discussed, which are brought from thence to the house 
but in general. When none of these occasions call him 
abroad, every morning that he is at home he must either 
ride the great horse, or exercise some of bis military pos* 
tnres. For all gendemen, that are now weakened and 
disarmed with sedentary lives, are to know the use of their 
arms : and as the husbandman labours for them, so must 
they fight for and defend them, when occasion caUs. This 
is the duty of each to other, which they ought to fulfil: and 
the parson is a lover of and exciter to justice in all things, 
even as John the Baptist squared out to every one, even 
to soldiers, what to do. As for younger brothers, those 
whom the parson finds loose, and not engaged into some 
profession by their parents, whose neglect in this point is 
mtolerable, and a shameful wrong both to the conunon- 
wealth, and their own house: to them, after he hath shew- 
ed the unlawfulness of spending the day in dressing, com- 
plimeqting, visiting, and sporting, he first commends the 
3tudy of the civil law,, as a brave and wise knowledge, the 
professors whereof were much employed by queen Eliza- 
beth, because it is the key of commerce, and discovers the 
rules of foreign nations.;. Secondly, he commends the ma- 
thematics, as the only wonder-working knowledge, and 
therefore requiring the best spirits. After the several 
knowledge of these, he adviseth to insist and dwell chiefly 
on the two noble branches there(rf, of fortification and na- 
vigation; the one being useful to all countries, and the 
other especially to islands. But if the young gallant think 
these courses dull and phlegmatic, where can he busy him- 
self better than in those new plantations and discoveries, 
which are not only a noble, but also, as they may be han- 
dled,, a religious employment? Or let him travel into Ger- 
many and France, and observing the artifices and manu- 
factures there, transplant them hither, aa divers have done 
lately, to our country's advantage. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

'The pars(m*s library. 

J. HE country parson's library is a holy life : for (besides 
the blessing that that brings upon it^ there being a pro^ 
mise, that ^ the kingdom of God be first sought, all other 
things diall be add^) even itself is a sermon. For the 
temptations with which a good man is beset, and the ways 
which he used to overcome them, being told to another, 
whether in private conference, or in the church, are a ser- 
mon. He that hath considered how to carrv himself at 
table about his appetite, if he tell this to another, preach- 
eth; and much more feelingly and judiciously, wan he 
writes his rules of temperance out of books. So that the 
parson having studied and mastered all his lusts and affec- 
tions within, and the whole army of temptations without, 
hath ever so many sermons ready penned, as he hath vic- 
tories. And it fares in this as it doth in physic : he that 
hath been sick of at^onsumption,^ and knows what recover- 
ed him, is a physician, so &r as he meets with the same 
disease and temper; and taxi much better and particnlaiiy 
do it, than he that is generally learned, and was never 
sick. And if the same person had been sick of all dis- 
eases, and were recovered of all by things that he knew, 
there were no such physician as he, both for skill and ten- 
derness. Just so it is in divinity, and that not without 
manifest reason : for though the temptations may be di- 
verse in divers Christians, yet the victory is aUke in aB, 
being by the selfsame Spirit. Neither is this true only in 
the military state of a Christian life, but even in the peace- 
able also ; when the s^rvaht of God, freed for a while from 
temptation, in a quiot sweetness seeks how to please his 
God. Thus the parson, considering that repentance is the 
great virtue of the gospel, and one of the first steps of 
pleasing God, having for his own use examined the nature 
of it, is. able to explain it after to others. And particularly, 
having doubted sometimes, wheth^ his repentance were 
true, or at least in that degree it ought to be, since he 
found himself sometimes to weep more for the loss of some 
temporal things, than for offendmg God, he came at length 
to this resolution, that repentance is an act (^ the mind, 
not of the body, even as the original signifies yand that the 
chief thing which God in scriptures requires, is the heart 
and the spirit, and to worship him in truth and spirit. 
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Wheref<»€ in ease a Christian endeavour to weep^ and can- 
not^ since we are not masters of our bodies, this suffioeth. 
And consequently he found, that the essence of rq>entance 
(that it may be alike in all God's children, which as con- 
cerning weeping it cannot be, some being of a more melt- 
ing temper tiian others) consisteth in a true detestation of 
the soul, abh(Nrring and renouncing sin, and turning unto 
God in truth of heart and newness of Hfe ; .which acts of 
repentance are and must be found in all God's servants : 
not that weq>uig is not useful, where it can be, that so 
the body may join in the grief, as it did in the sin^ but 
that, so the other acts be, that is not necessary : so that 
he as truly repents, who performs the other acts of repent- 
ance, when he cannot more, as he that weeps a flood of 
tears. This instruction and comfort the parson getting for 
himself, when he tells it to others, becomes a sermon. 
The like he doth in other Christian virtues, as of Mth, 
and love, and the cases of conscience belonging thereto, 
wherein (as St. Paul implies that he ought, Rom. ii.) he 
first preacheth to himself, and then to others. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 
The parson's dexterity in applying of remedies, 

J. HE country parson knows that there is a double state 
of a Christian even in this hfe, the one military, the other 
peaceable. The miUtary is, when we are assaulted with 
temptations either from within or from without. The 
pea^able is, when the Devil for a time leaves us, as he did 
our Saviour, and the angels minister to us their own food, 
even joy, and peace, and comfort in the Holy Ghost. 
These two states were in o\\x Saviour, not only in the be- 
ginning of his preaching, but afterwards also ; (as Matth. 
xxii. 35. he was tempt^; and Luke x. 21. he rejoiced in 
spirit:) and they must be likewise in all that are Ins. Now 
the parson having a spiritual judgment, according as he 
discovers any of his flock to be in one or the other state, 
so he applies himself to them. Those that he finds in the 
peaceable state, he adviseth to be very vigilant, and not to 
let go the reins as soon as the horse goes easy. Particu- 
larly, he counselleth them to two tlungs: &:^t, to take 
heed, lest their quiet betray them, fis it is apt to do, to a 
€cddnes8 and c^elessness in their devotions, but to labour 
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still to be as fervent in Christian duties, as they remember 
themselves were, when afliiction did blow the coals. Se- 
condly, not' to take the fidl compass and liberty of their 
peace : not to eat of all those dishes a,% table, which even 
their present health otherwise admits ; nor to store their 
house with all those furnitures which even their present 
plenty of wealth otherwise admits; nor when they are 
among them that are merry, to extend themselves to all 
that mirth, which the present occasion of wit and company 
otherwise admits ; but to put bounds and hoops to their 
joys : so will they last the longer, and, when they depart, 
return the sooner. If we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged; and if we would bound ourselves, we should 
not be bounded. But if they shall fear, that at such or 
such a time their peace and mirth have carried them fur- 
ther than this moderation, then to take Job's admirable 
course, who sacrificed lest his children should have trans-^ 
gressed in their mirth : so let them go, and find some poor 
afflicted soul, and there be bountiful and liberal; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased. Those that the par- 
son finds in the military state, l\e fortifies and strengthens 
with his utmost skill. Now in those that are tempted, 
whatsoever is unruly falls upon two heads; either they 
think, that there is none that can or will look after things, 
but all goes by chance or wit : or else, though there be a 
great Governor of all things, yet to them he is lost, as if 
they said, God doth forsake and persecute them, and there 
is none 'to deliver them. If the parson suspect the first, 
and find sparks of such thoughts now and then to break 
forth, then, without opposing directly, (for disputation is 
no cure for atheism,) he scatters in his discourse three 
sorts of arguments; the first taken from nature, the se- 
cond fi:x)m the law, the third fi:x)m grace. For nature, he 
sees not how a house could be either built without a biuld- 
er, or kept in repair without a housekeeper. He conceives 
not possibly, how the winds should blow so much as they 
can, and the sea rage so much as it can, and all things do 
what they can, and all, not only without dissolution of the 
whole, but also of any part, by taking away so much as 
the usual seasons of summer and winter, earing and har- 
vest. Let the weather be what it will, still we have bread, 
though sometimes more, sometimes less ; wherewith also 
a careful Joseph might meet. He conceives not possibly, 
how he that would believe a Divinity, if he had beeii at the 
creation of all things, should less believe it, seeing the 
preservation of aQ Uiings; for preservation is a creation; 
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and more, it is a continued creation, and a creation every 
moment. Secondly, for the law, there may be so evident, 
though unused a proof of Divinity taken from thence^ that 
the atheist or Epicurean can have nothing to contradict. 
The Jews yet live, and are known : they have their law and 
language bearing witness to then]^, and they to it: they 
are circumcised to this day, and expect the promises of 
the scripture : their country also is known, the places and 
rivers travelled unto, and frequented by others, but to 
them an unpenetrable rock, an unaccessible desert. Where- 
fore if the Jews live, all the great wonders of old live in 
-them 'y and then who can deny the stretched-out arm of a 
mighty God ? especially since it may be a just doubt, whe- 
ther, coni^idering the stubbornness of the nation, their liv- 
ing then in their country under so many miracles were a 
stranger thing, than their present exile and disability to 
live in their country. And it is observable, that this very 
thing was intended by God, that the Jews should be his 
proof and vdtnesses, as he calls them, Isaiah xliii. 12. and 
their very dispersion in all lands was- intended not only for 
a punishment to them, but for an exciting of others by 
their sight . to the acknowledging of God and his power. 
Psalm lix. 1 ] . and therefore this kind of punishment was 
chosen rather than any other. Thirdly, for grace. Besides 
the continual succession, since the gospel, of holy men,* 
who have borne witness to the truth, (there being no rea- 
son why any should distrust St. Luke, or TertuUian, or 
Chrysostom, more than Tully, Virgil? or Livy,) there are 
two prophecies in the gospel, which evidently argue Christ's 
divinity by their success : the one concerning the woman 
that spent the ointment on our Saviour, for which he told, 
that it should never be forgotten, but with the gospel it- 
self be preached to all ages, Matthew xxvi. 13. The other 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem; of which our 
Saviour said, that that generation should not pass, till all 
were fulfilled, Luke xxi. 32 ; which Josephus's story con- 
firmeth, and the continuance of which verdict is yet evi- 
dent. To these might be added the preaching of the gos- 
pel in all natioBs, Matthew xxiv. 14. which we see even 
miraculously effected in these new discoveries, God turn- 
ing men's covetousness and ambitions to the effecting of 
his word. Now a prophecy is a wonder sent to posterity, 
lest they complain of want of wonders. It is a letter seal- 
ed, and sent, which to the bearer is but paper, but to the 
receiver and opener is full of power. He that saw Christ 
open a blind man's eyes, saw not more divinity, than he 
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that reads the woman's ointment in the go^el, or sees 
Jerusalem destroyed. With some of these heads enlaig- 
ed, and woven into his disooorse, at several ttmes and oc- 
casions^ the parson setUeth wavering minds. Bat if he 
sees them nearer desperation than aAeism; not so mnch 
doubtingaGod, as that he is dieirs; then he ifives into the 
bomidless ocean of God's love, and the nnqpcakaMe riches 
of his loving-kindness. He hath one aigoment unanswer- 
able. If God hate them, dther he doth it as they are 
creatmres, dust and ashes; or as they are airfuL* As crea- 
tures, he must needs love them; for no perfect artist ever 
yet hated his own w<Hk. As sinful, he must mndi more 
fove them; because, notwithstanding Ins infinite hate of 
sin, his love overcame that hate, and that with an exceed- 
ing great victory; which in the creation needed not, gave 
them love for love, even the Son of his love, out of his bo- 
som of love. So that man, which way soever he turns, hath 
two pledges of God's love, (that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be establided,) the one 
in his being, the other in his rinfiil being : and this as the 
more fitulty in him, so the more glorious in God. And all 
may certamly conclude, that God loves th^n, till either 
they despise that love, or despair erf his mercy : not any 
sin else, but is within his love ; but the despunng of love 
must needs be without it. The thrusting away of his arm 
makes us only not embraced. 



CHAP. XXXV, 
The parson's condescending. 

JL HE country parson is a lov^ of old customs, if they be 
good and harmless ; and the rather, because country peo- 
ple are much addicted to them, so that to favour tiiem 
therein is to win their hearts, and to oppose them ther^ 
is to deject them. If there be any ill in the custom, which 
may be severed from the good, he pares the apple, and 
gives them the dean to feed on. Particularly, he loves 
procession, and maintains it, because there are contained 
therein four manifest advants^es. First, a blessing of God 
for the fruits of the field : Secondly, justice in the preserva- 
tion of bounds : Thirdly, charity in loving, walking, and 
neighbourly accompanying one another, with reconciling 
of differences at that time, if there be any; Fourthly, 
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mercy in relieving the poor by a liberal dbtribution and 
laigess, which at that time is or ought to be uaed. Where- 
fiire he exacts of all to be preset at the pesambulatioii ; 
and those that withdraw, and sever themsdves from it, he 
midikes and feproves as uncharitable and unneighbourly; 
and if they will not reform, presents them. Nay, he is so 
&r from condemning such assemblies, that he rather pro- 
cares them to be often^ as knowing that absence breeds 
strangeness, but presence love. Now love is lus business 
and aim; wherefore he likes wdl, that his parish at good 
times invite one another to their houses, and he urgeth 
them 4b it : and sometimes, where he knows there hath 
been, c»* b, a little difference, he takes one of the parties, 
and goes with him to the other, and all dine or sup toge- 
ther. There is much preaching in this friendliness. An- 
other old custom there is of saying, when light is brought 
in, ^' God send us the light of heaven;*' and the parson 
Ukes this v^ well; ndther is he afraid of praising or 
praying to God at all times, but is rather glad of catching 
opportunities to do them. light is a great l^lessing, and 
as great as food, for which we giVe thanks : and those that 
think tills superstitious, neither know superstition, nor 
themselves. As for those that are ashamed to use this 
form, as being old and obsolete, and not the fiishion, he 
reforms uid teaches them, that at baptbm they professed 
not to be ashamed of Christ's cross, or for any shame to 
leave that which is good, fle that is ashamed in small 
things, will extend his pusillanimity to greater. Rather 
should a Christian soldier take such occasions to harden 
himself, and to further his exercises of mortification. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 
T%e parson blessing. 

jL he country parson wonders, that blessing the people 
is in so little use with his brethren : whereas he thmks it 
not only a grave and reverend thing, but a beneficial also. 
Those who use it not, do so either out of niceness, because 
they like the salutations, and compliments, and forms of 
worldly language better: which conformity and feshion- 
ableness is so exceeding unbefitting a minister, that it de- 
serves reproof, not refutation : or else, because they think 
it empty and superfluous. But that which the apostles 
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UB6d 80 diHgently in their writings, nay^ which our Saviour 
himself used, Mark x. 16. cannot be vain and superfluous. 
But this was not proper to Christ, or the apostles only, no 
more than to be a spiritual father was appropriated to- 
them. And if temporal fathers bless their children, how 
much more may and ought spiritual fathers ? Besides, tU^ 
priests of the Old Testament were commanded to bless^ 
the people, and the form thereof is prescribed. Numb. vi. 
Now as the apostle argues in another case, if the ministra- 
tion of condemnation did bless, how shall not the minis- 
tration of the Spirit exceed in blessing ? The fruit of this 
blessing good Hannah found, and received with great joy, 

1 Sam. i. 18. though it came from a man disallowed by 
God: for it was not the person, but priesthood, that 
blessed; so that even ill priests may bless. Neither have 
the ministers power of blessing only, but also of cursing. 
So in the Old Testament Elisha cursed the children, 

2 Kings ii. 24. which though our Saviour reproved as un-; 
fitting for his particular, who was to shew all humility 
before his passion, yet he aQows it in his apostles. And 
therefore St. Peter used that fearful imprecation to Simon 
Magus, Acts viii. Thy money perish with thee: and the 
event confirmed it. So did St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 14. and 
1 Tim. i. 20. Speaking of Alexander the coppersmith, who 
had withstood his preaching. The Lordy saith he, reward 
him according to his works. And again, of Hymeoeus and 
Alexander, he saith, he had delivered them to Satan, that 
they might learn not to blaspheme. The forms both of 
blessing and cursing are expounded in the Common Prayer 
Book, Qie one in The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
and. The peace of God, &c. The other in general in the 
Commination. 

Now blessing differs from prayer in assurance, because 
it is not performed by way of request, but of confidence 
and power, effectually applying God's favour to the bless- 
ed, by the interesting of that dignity wherewith God hath 
invested the priest, and engaging of God's own power and 
institution for a blessing. The neglect of this duty in 
ministers themselves, hath made the people also neglect it; 
so that they are so far from craving this benefit from their 
ghostiy father, that they oftentimes go out of church, be- 
fore he hath blessed them.- In the time of popery, the 
priest's heneduAte, and his holy water, were over-highly 
valued ; » and now we are, fallen to the clean contrary, even 
from superstition to coldness and atheism. But the par-f 
son first values the gift in himself, and then teacheth his 
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pariah to valae it. And it is observable, that if a minister 
talk with a great man in the ordinary course of compli- 
menting language, he shall be esteemed as an ordinary 
complimenter; but if he often interpose a blessing, when 
the other gives him just oj^rtunity, by speaking any 
good, this unusual form begets a reverence, and makes him 
esteemed according to his profession. The same is to be 
observed in writing letters jaUso. To conclude, if all men 
are to bless upon occasion, as appears Rom. xii. 14. how 
much more those who are spiritual fEithers ? 



CHAP. XXXVII. 
Concerning detraction. 

X HE country parson, perceiving that most, when they 
are at leisure, make others' faults their entertainment and 
discourse, and that even some good men think, so th^ 
speak truth, they may disclose another's fault, finds it 
somewhat difficult how to proceed in this point. For if 
he absolutely shut up men's mouths, and forbid all dis- 
closing of faults, many an evil may not only be, but also 
spread in his parish, without any remedy, (which cannot 
be applied without notice,) to the dishonour of God, and 
the infection of his flock, and the discomfort, discredit, and 
hinderance of the pastor. On the other side, if it be im- 
lawful to open faults, no benefit or advantage can make it 
lawful : for we must not do eml, that good may come of it. 
Now the parson taking this point to task, which is so ex- 
ceeding useful, and hath taken so deep root, that it seems 
the very life and substance of conversation, hath proceeded 
thus fax in the discussing of it. Faults are either noto- 
rious or private. Again, notorious faults are either such 
as are made known by common fame, (and of these, those 
that know them, may talk, so they do it not with sport, 
but commiseration;) or else such as have passed judg- 
ment, and been corrected either by whipping, or imprison- 
ing, or the like. Of these also men may tsJk, and more, 
they may discover them to those that know them not; be- 
cause infamy is a part of the sentence against malefactors, 
which the law intends, as is evident by those, which are 
branded for rogues, that they may be known ; or put into 
the stocks, that they may be looked upon. But some may 
say, though ihe law allow this, the gospel doth not, which 
hath so much advanced charity, and ranked backbiters 
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amonff the generation of the wicked, Rom. i. SO. But this 
is easily answered : as the executioner is not imcharitable 
that takes away the life of the condemned, except, besides 
his office, he add a tincture of private malice in the joy 
and haste of acting his part ; so neither is he that de&mes 
him, whom the law would have defamed, except he also 
do it out of rancour. For in in&my all are executioners, 
and the law ^ves a male&ctor to all to be defomed. And 
as male£Eu;tors may lose and forfeit their goods or life, so 
may they their good name, and the possession thereof, 
which before their offence and judgment they had in all 
men's breasts : for all are honest, till the contrary be prov- 
ed. Besides, it concerns the commonwealth, that rogues 
should be known, and charity to the public hath the pre- 
cedence of private charity. So that it is so &r from being 
a fault to mscover such offenders, that it is a duty rather, 
which may do much gck)d, and save much harm. Never- 
theless, if the punished delinquent shall be much troubled 
for his sins, and turn quite another man, doubtless then 
also men's affections and words must turn, and forbear to 
speak of that, which even God himself hath forgotten. 
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I. Personal duty, 

I. Remember that it is your great duty, and tied on 
you by many obligations, that you be exemplar in your 
lives, and be patterns and presidents to your nocks; lest it 
be said unto you, ff^hy takest thou my law into thy mouth, 
seeing thou hatest to he reformed thereby? He that lives 
an idle life may preach with truth and reason, or as did 
the Pharisees : but not as Christ, or as one having autho- 
rity. 

II. Everv minister in taking accounts of his life must 
judge of his duty by more strict and severer measures, 
than he does of his people; and he that ties heavy bmrdens 
upon others, ought himself to carry the heaviest end : and 
many things may be lawful in them, which he must not 
suffer in himself. 

III. Let every minister endeavour to be learned in all 
spiritual wisdom, and skilM in the things of God ; fof he 
will ill teach others the way of godliness, perfectly, that is' 
himself a babe and uninstructed. An ignorant minister is 
an head without an eye ; tod an evil minister is salt that 
hath no savour. 

IV. Every minister, above all things, must be careful 
that he be not a servant to passion, whether of anger or 
desire. For he that is not a master of his passions will al- 
ways be useless, and quickly will become contemptible 
and cheap in the eyes of his parish. 

V. Let no minister be litigious in any thing; not greedy 
. or covetous ; not insisting upon little things, or quarrd- 

ing for, or exacting of every minute portion of his dues ; 
4>ut bountiful and easy ; remitting of his right, when to do 
so may be useful to his people, or when the contrary may 
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do mischief^ and cause reproach. • Be not over righteous, 
(saith Solomon,) that is, not severe in demanding, or forc- 
ing every thing, though it be indeed his due. 

VI. Let not the name of the church be made a pre- 
tence for personal covetousness ; by saying, you are will- 
ing to remit many things, but you must not wrong the 
church : fpr though it be true, that you are not to do pre- 
judice to succession, yet many things may be forgiven upon 
just occasions, from which the church shall receive no in- 
commodity; but be sure that there are but few things 
which thou art bound to do in thy personal capacity, but 
the same also, and more, thou art obliged to perform, as 
thou art a public person. 

VII; Never exact the offerings, or customary wages, 
and such as are allowed by law, in the ministration of the 
sacraments, nor condition for them, nor secure them be- 
forehand; but first do your office, and minister the sacra- 
ments purely, readily, and for Christ's sake; and when 
that is done, receive what is your due. 

VIII. Avoid all pride, as you would flee from the most 
frightful apparition, or the most cruel enemy; and remem- 
ber that you can never truly teach humility, or tell what 
it is, unless you practise it yourselves. 

IX. Take no measures of humility, but such as are 
material and tangible; such which consist not in humble 
words, and lowly gestures; but what is first tridy radi- 
cated in your souls, in low opinion of yourselves, and in 
real preferring others before yourselves; and in such eigni- 
fieations, which can neither deceive yourselves nor others. 

X. Let every curate of souls strive to understand him* 
self best ; aiid then to understand others. Let him spare 
himself least; but severely judge, censure, and condemn 
Mmsdf. If he be learned, let Mm shew it by wise teach- 
ing, and humble manners. If he be not learned, let him 
be Sure to get so much knowledge as to know that, and ^ 
much humility, as not to grow insolent^ and puff<^ up by 
his emptiness. For many will pardon a good man that is 
less learned ; but if he be proud, no man will forgive him. 

XI. Let every minister be careful to live a life as ab- 
sjtrabted from the affairs of tiie world, as his necessity- will 
permit him; but at no hand to' be immerged and princi- 
pally employed in the affairs of the world : what cannot 
be avoided, and what is of good report, and what he is 
obliged to by any personal or collateral duty, that he may 
do, but no more: ever remembering the saying of our 
blessed Lord ; In the world ye shall have, trouble ; but in 
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me ye shall have peace p^&nd consider this also, which is a 
great trulh; that eirery degree of love to the world is so 
much taken from the love of God. 

XII* Be no otherwise solicitous of your ffttne and repu* 
tation, but by doing your duty wdl and wisely; in other 
things ref^ yoursetf to God$ but if you meet with evil 
tongues^ be careful that you bear reproaches sweetly and 
temperately. 

Xtn. Remember that no miiiister can govern his people 
well, and prosperously, unless himself hath learned humbly 
and cheerfully to obey his superior. For every minister 
should be like the good centurion in the gospel; himself 
is under authority, and he hath people under him. 

XIV. Be Sure^ in all your words and actions to preserve 
Christian rimplicity and ingenuity; to do to others^ as you 
would be done unto yourself ; and never to speak what 
you do not think. Trust to truth, rather than to your 
memory ; for this may tsil ydu, that wUl never. 

XV. Pray much and very fervently, for all your pa- 
rishioners, and all men that belong to you, and all that be- 
long to God ; but especially for the conversion of souls ; 
and be very" zealous for nothing, but for Grod's glory, and 
the sidvation of the world, and particularly of your charges : 
ever remembering that you are by God appointed, as the 
minist^s of prayer and the ministers of good things, to 
pray for all the world, and to heal all the world, as far as 
you are able. 

XVI. £?ery minister must learn and practise patience^ 
that by lyeiiring all adversity meekly, and humbly, and 
cheerfully, and by doing all his duty with unwearied in- 
dustry, and with great courage, constancy, sknd Christian 
magdanimity, he may the better assist his people in the 
bearing of their crosses, and overcoming of their difficul- 
ties. 

XVII. He that is holy, let him be holy titill, and still 
more holy, and never think he hath done his work, till all 
be finished by perseverance, and the measures of perfection 
in a holy life, and a holy death ; but at no hand must he 
magnify himself by vain separations from others, or de- 
spising them that are not so holy. 

II. Of prudence required in ministers. 

XVUI. Remember that discretion is the mistress of all 
graces ; and humility is the greatest of all miracles : and 
vidthout this, all graces perish to a man's self; and without 
that, all graces are useless unto others. 

H 
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XDC. Let no minister be governed by the opinion qf \m 
people, and destroy his duty, by unreasonable compliance 
with their humours, lest, as the bishop of Granata told 
the governors of Leria and Patti, like silly animals tbey 
take burdens upon their backs at the pleasure of the mul- 
titude, which they neither can retain with prudence, nor 
shake off with safety. 

XX. Let not the reverence of any man cause you to sin 
against God ; but in the matter of souls, beiiig well ad- 
vised, be bold and confident; but abate nothing of the ho- 
nour of God, or the just measures of your duty, to satisfy 
the importunity of any man whatsoever, and God will bedr 
you out. 

XXI. When you teach your people any part of their 
duty, as in paymg their debts, their tithes and offerings, 
in giving due reverence and religious regards, diminish 
Botiiing of admonition in these particulars, and the like, 
though they object. That you speak for yourselves, and in 
your own cases. For counsel is not the worse, but the 
better, if it be profitable both to him that gives, and to 
hitn that takes it. Only do it in simplicity, and principally 
intend the good of their souls. 

XXII. In taking accounts of the good lives of your- 
selves or others, take your measures by the express words 
of scripture; and next« to them estimate them by thdr 
proportion and compliance with tl\e pubfic measures, with 
the laws of the nation, ecclesiastical and civil, and by the 
rules of fome, of public honesty and good report ; and last 
ctf an by their observation of the ordinances and exterior 
parts of religion. 

XXIIL Be not satisfied when you have done a good 
work, unless you have also done it well; and wheii you 
have, then be careful that vainglory, partiality, self-con- 
ceit, or any other folly or indiscretion, snatch it not out of 
your hand, and cheat you of the reward. 

XXIV. Be careful so to order yourself, that you fall not 
into temptation and folly in the presence of any of your 
chaises ; and especially that you fall not into chidings and 
intemperate tallangs, and sudden and violent expressions : 
never be a party in clamours and scoldings, lest your call- 
ing be useless, and your person contemptible: ever re- 
membering that if you cheaply and lightly be engaged in 
such low usages with any person, that person is likely to 
be lost from all possibihty of receiving much good irom 
your ministry. 
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In. The rules and measures of government to be used by 
ministers in their respective cures. 

XXV. Use no violence to any man, to bring him to 
your opinion; but by the word of your proper ministry, 
by demonstrations ot the Spirit, by rational cuscourses, by 
excellent examples, constrain them to come in 5 and for 
other things they are to be permitted to their own liberty, 
to the measures of the laws, and the conduct of their go- 
vernors. 

XXVI. Suffer no quarrel in your parish, and speedily 
suppress it when it is begun; and though all wise men 
wQl abstain from interposmg in other men's affairs, and 
especially in matters of interest, which men love too well; 
yet it is your duty here to interpose, by persuading them 
to friendships, reconcilements, moderate prosecutions of 
their pretences^ and by aQ means you prudently can, to 
bring them to peace and brotherly kindness. 

- XXVII. Suffer no houses of debauchery, of drunkenness 
or lust in your parishes; but implore the assistances of au- 
thority for the supjpressing of aJl such meeting-places and 
nurseries of impiety ; and as for places of public entertain- 
ment, take care that they observe the rules of Christian 
pietv, and the allowed measures of the Iftws. 

XXVIIL If there be any papists or sectaries in your 
parishes, n^lect not frequently to confer with them in. 
the spirit of meekness, and by the im|K>rtunity of wise 
discourses seeking to gain them. But stu* up no violences 
against them ; but leave them (if they be incurable) to the 
wise and merciful disposition of the laws. 

XXIX. Receive not the people to doubtful disputations: 
and let no names of sects or differing religions be kept up 
amongst you, to the disturbance of the public peace and 
private charity: and teach not the people to estimate 
their piety by their distance from any opinion, but by 
their faith in Christ, their obedience to God and the laws, 
and their love to all Christian people, even though they be 
deceived. 

vXXX. Think no man considerable upon the point or 
pretence of a tender conscience, unless he live a good life, 
and in all things endeavour to approve himself void of of- 
fence bodr towards God and man : but if he be an humble 
person, modest and inquiring, apt to learn and desirous of 
information; if he seeks for It m all ways reasonable an4 
pious, and is obedient to laws, then take care of him, use 
him tenderly, persuade him meekly, reprove him gently, 

h2 
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and deal mercifully with him^ till God shall reveal also 
that to him^ in which his unavoidable trouble and his 
temptation lies. 

XXXI. Mark them that cause divisions among you^ 
and avoid them; for such persons are by the scripture 
called scandals^ in the abstract; they are offenders and 
oflfences too. But if any man have an opinion^ let him 
have it to himself, till he can be cured of his cUsease by 
time, and counsel, and gentle usages. But if he separates 
fix>m the church, or gathers a congregation, he is proud, 
and is faUen from the communion c^ saints, and the unity 
of the catholic church. 

XXXn. He that observes any of his people to be zea« 
lous, let him be careful to conduct that sseal into such 
channels where there is least danger of inconveniency; let 
him employ it in something that is good; let it be pressed 
to fight against sin. For zeal is like a cancer in the breast; 
feed it with good flesh, or it will devour the heart. 

XXXIII. Strive to get the love of the congregation; 
but let it not degenerate into popularity. Cause them to 
love you and revere you; to love with religion, not for 
your compliance; for the good you do them, not for that 
you please them. Get their love by doing your duty, but 
not by omitting, Or spoiling any part of it : ever remem-> 
bering the severe words of our blessed Saviour, fPb be to 
you when all men speak well of you, 

XXXIV. Suffer not the common people to prattle about 
religion and questions; but to speak Uttle, to be swift to 
hear, and slow to speak ; that they learn to do good works 
for necessary uses^ that they work with tbek hands, that 
they may have wherewithal to give to them that need; 
that they study to be quiet, and learn to do their own 
business* 

XXXV. Let every minister take care that he call on 
his charge, that they order themselves so, that they leave 
no void spaces of their time, but that every part of it be 
filled with useful or innocent employment. For where 
there is a space without business, that space is the proper 
time for danger and temptation ; and no man is more mi- 
serable than he that knows not how to spend his time. 

XXXVI. Fear no man's person in the doing of your 
duty wisely, and according to the law% : remembering air- 
ways, that a servant of God can no more be hurt by all the 
powers of wickedness, than by the noise of a fly's wing, 

• 2««»)«X« wmfk rh hht^nv. Vide Rom. xri. 17. «« 2tx^rm^»9mt. 
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or the chirping of a spanow. Brethren^ do well for your- 
selves ; do well for yourselveB as long as you have time ; 
you know not how soon death will come. 

XXXVU. Entertain no persons into your assemblies 
from other parishes, unless upon great occasion, or in the 
destitution of a minister, or by contingency and seldom 
visits, or with leave ; lest the labour of thy brother be dis- 
coturaged, and thyself be thought to preach Christ out of 
envV) and not of good-will. 

AXXVIIL Never appeal to the judgment of the people 
<in matters of controversy ; teach them obedience, not ar- 
rogancy; teach them to be humble, not crafty. For with- 
out the aid of false guides you will find some of them of 
themselves apt enough to be troublesome; and a question 
put into their heads and a power of judging into their 
hands, is a putting it to their choice whether you shall be 
troubled by them this week or the next; for much longer 
you cannot escape. 

XXXIX. Let no minister of a parish introduce any cere- 
mony, rites, or gestures, though with some seeming piety 
and devotion, but what are commanded by the church, 
and established by law ; and let these also be wisely and 
usefully explicated to the people, that they may under- 
stand the reasons of obedience; but let there be no more 
introduced, lest the people be burdened unnecessarily, and 
tempted or divided. 

IV. Mules and advices concerning preaching. 

XL. Let every minister be diligent in preaching the 
word of God, according to the ability that Grod gives him : 
ever remembering that to minister God's word unto the 
people is the one half of his great office and employment. 

XLI. Let every minister be careful that what he de- 
livers be indeed the word of God ; that his sermon may be 
answerable to his text; for this is God's word, the other 
ought to be according to it; that although in itself it be 
but the word of man, yet by the purpose, truth, and sig- 
nification of it, it may in a secondary sense be the word of 
God. 

XXH. Do not spend your sermons in general and in- 
definite things^ as in esdiortations to the people to get 
Christ, to be tmited to Christ, and things oS the like un- 
limited signification ;. but tell them in every duty, what 
are the measures, what circumstances, what instruments, 
and what is the particular minute meaning of every ge- 
neral advice. For generals not explicated do but fill the 
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people's heads with empty notions^ and their modths with 
peipetual unintelligible taUc ; but their hearts remain empty, 
and themselves are not edified. 

XLIU. Let not the humours and inclinations of the 
people be the measures of your doctrines, but let your 
doctrines be the measure of their persuasions. Let them 
know from you what they ought to do ; but if you learn 
from them what you ought to teach, you will give but a 
very ill account at the day of judgment of the souls com- 
mitted to you. He that receives from the people what 
he shall teach them, is like a nurse that asks of her child 
what physic she shall give him. 

XII V . Every minister in reproofs of sin and sinners, 
ought to concern himself in the faults of them that, are 
present, but not of the absent; nor in reproof of the times; 
for this can serve no end but of faction and sedition, pub* 
lie murmur and private discontent; besides this, it does 
nothing but amuse the people in the faults of others^ 
teaching them to revile their betters, and neglect the dan- 
gers of their own souls. 

XLV« As it looks like flattery and design to preach no- 
thing before ma^strates but the duty of their people and 
their own eminency; so it is the beginning of mutiny to 
preach to the people the duty of their superiors and su- 
preme; it can neither come from a good principle, nor 
tend to a good end. Every minister ought to preach to 
his parish, and urge their duty : St. John the Baptist told 
the soldiers what the soldiers should do, but troubled not 
their heads with what was the duty of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 

XLVI. In the reproof of sins be as particular as you 
please, and spare no man's sin, but meddle with no man's 
person; neither name any man, nor. signify him, neither 
reproach him, or make him to be suspected ; he that doth 
otherwise makes his sermon to be a ubel, and the ministry 
of repentance an instrument of revenge; and so doing he 
shall exasperate the man, but never amend the sinner. 

XLVIL Let the business of your sermons be to preach 
holy life, obedience, peace, love among neighbours, hearty 
love, to live as the old Christians did, and the new should; 
to do hurt to no man, to do good to every man : for in 
these things the honour of God consists, and the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus. 

XLVUI. Press those graces most that do most good, 
and make the least noise; such as giving privately and 
forgiving publicly ; and prescribe the grace of chanty by 
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an the measures of it which are ^ven by the apostle, 
1 Cor. xiii. For this grace is not finished by good words, 
nor yet by good works, but it is a great bmlding, and 
noany materials go to the structure of it. It is worth your 
study, for it is the fulfilling of the Conmiandments. 

XLIX. Because it is impossible that charity should live, 
unless the lust of the tongue be mortified, let every minis-* 
ier in his chaise be firequent and severe against slanderers, 
detracters, and backbiters ; for the crime of backbiting is 
the poison of charity, and yet so common, that it is passed 
into a proverb, {After a good dinner let us sit down and 
backbite our neighbours."] 

Im Let every minister be careful to observe, and vehe- 
ment in reprovmg those faults of his parishioners, of which 
the laws cannot or do not take cognizance; such as are 
many degrees of intemperate drinkings, gluttony, riotous 
living, expenses above their ability, pride, bragging, lying^ 
in ordinary conversation, covetousness, peevishness, and 
hasty anger, and such like. For the word of God searches 
deeper than the laws of men; and many things will be 
hard to be proved by the measures of courts, which are 
easy enough to be observed by the watchfiil and diluent 
eye and ear of the guide of souls. 

lA. In your sermons to the people, often speak of the 
four last things, of death and judgment, heaven and hell; 
of the life and death of Jesus Christ; of God's mercy to 
repenting sinners, and his severity against the impenitent;' 
of the formidable examples of God^s anger poured forth 
upon rebels, sacrilegious, oppressors of widows and or- 
phans, and all persons guilty of crying^ sins : these are use- 
nil, safe, and profitable : but never run into extravagances 
and curiosities, nor trouble yourselves or them with mys- 
terious secrets ; for there is more laid heSore you than you 
can underiBtand; and the whole duty of man is. To fear 
God and keep his commandments. Speak but very little of 
the secret uid high things of God, but as much as you can 
of the lowness and humility of Christ. 

LII. Be not hasty in pronouncing damnation against 
any man or party in a matter of disputation. It is enough 
that you reprove an error; but what shall be the sentence 
against it at the day 6f judgment, thou knowest not, and 
therefore pray for the erring person, and reprove him, but 
leave the sentence to his Judge. 

OIL Let your sermons teach the duty of all states of 
men to whom you speak; and particularly take care of 
servants and hiinslings, merchants and tradesmen, that they 
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be not unskilful, nor um^dmonished in their respective du- 
ties ; and in all things speak usefully and affectionately ; 
for by this means you will provide for sdl meii's needSj 
both for them that sin by reason of their littie ui^rst^d- 
ing, and them that sin becaiise they have evi}, dull, or dor 
praved affections. 

LIV. In your, sermon^ and discourses of religion, use 
primitive^ known, and accustomed words, and aflfect not 
new fantastical or schismatical teumS; let the Sundiiy 
festival be called the J^ord's day; and pretend no fears 
from the common use of words amongst Christians. For 
they that make a business of the words of common use, 
and reform religion by introducing a new word, intend 
to make a change, but no amendment; they spend them- 
selves in trifles, like the barren turf that sends forth no 
medicinable herbs, but store of mushrooms ; and they give 
a demonstration that they are either impertinent people, 
or else of a querulous nature ; and. that they are ready to . 
disturb the church if they could find occasion. 

L V. Let every minister in liis charge, as much as he 
can, endeavour to destroy all popular errors and evil prin- 
ciples taken up by his people, or others with whom they 
converse ; especially those that directiy oppose the indis- 
pensable, necessity of a 'holy life; let him endeavour ta 
understand in what true and useful sense Christ's active 
obedience is imputed to us ; let him make his people fear 
the deferring of their repentance, and putting it off to 
their death-bed; let him duplicate the nature of faith, so 
that it be an active and quickening principle of charity ; 
let him, as much as he may, take from them all con- 
fidences that slacken their obedience and diligence; let 
him teach them to impute all their sins to their own follies 
and evil choice, and so build them up in a most holy fedth 
to a holy life : ever remembering that in all ages it hath 
been the greatest artifice of Satan to hinder the increasi^ of 
Christ's kingdom, by destroying those things in whidi it 
does consist, viz.- peace and righteousness, holiness and 
mortification. 

LVI. Every minister ought to be careful that he never 
expound scriptures in public contrary to the known sense 
of the cathoUc church, and particularly of the ohurchea 
of England and Ireland, nor introduce any doctrine Against 
any of the four first general councils; lor these, as they 
are measures of truth, so also of necessity; that is, as they 
are safe, so they are sufficient; and beside what is taught 
by these no matter of belief is necessary to salvation* 
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LVIL Ijet no preMsber bring befotfe the people in hie 
sennona or discourses, the argument of great and danger* 
ous hereues, though with a purpose to confute tibem ; for 
they will much easier retain the objeetbn than understand 
the answW. 

JLtVIII. Let not the preacher make an article of fiuth 
to be a matter of dispute; but teach it with {dainness and 
simplicity, imd confirm it with easy arguments and plain 
won}s of scripture, but without objection ; let them be 
taught to beUeve, but not to argue, lest if the arguments 
meet with a scrupulous person, it rather shake the founda- 
tion by curious inquiry, than establish it by arguments too 
hard. 

LIX. Let the preacher be careful that in his sermons he 
use no l^hty immodest, or ridiculous expressions, but what 
is wise, grave, useful, and for edification; that when the 
preacher brings truth and gravity, the people may attend 
with fear and reverence. 

LX. Let no preacher envy any man that hath a greater 
audience, or more fame in preaemng than himself; let him 
not detract from him or lessen his reputation directly or 
indirectly; for he that cannot be even with his brother 
but by pulling him down, is but a dwarf still; and no man 
is the better for making his brother worse. In all things 
desire that Christ's kingdom may be advanced ; and rejmce 
that he is .served, whoever be the minister; that if you 
cannot have the fame of a great preacher, yet you may 
have the reward of being a good man ; but it is hard to 
miss both. 

LXI. Let every preacher in his parish take care to expli- 
cate to the people the mysteries of the great festivals, as 
of Christmas, Easter, Ascension-day, W^t-Sunday, Tri- 
nity-Sunday, the Annunciation of the blessed Vii^n Maryi 
because these feasts containing in them the great funda- 
mentals of our faith, will with most advantage convey the 
mjrsteries to the people, and fix them in* their memories, 
by. the solemnity and circumstances of the day. 

LXII. In all your sermons and discourses speak nothing 
of God but what is honourable and glorious; and impute 
not to him such things, the consequences of which a wise 
and good man will not own : nev^ suppose him to be au- 
thor of sin, or the procurer of our diunnation. For Gad 
cannot be tempted, neither tempteth he any man. Ood is 
true, and every man a liar. 

LXUI. Let no preacher compare one ordinance with 
another; as prayer with preaching, to the disparagement 
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of either; but use both in tbeir proper deasons^ and 'ac- 
cording to appointed 4M:der. 

LXIV. Let no man preach for thie praise of men ; but if 
yOti meet it, instantly watch and stand upon your guards 
and pray against your own vanity; and by an express act 
of acknowledgment and adoration return the praise to God. 
Remember that Herod was for the omission of this smitten 
by an angel ; and do thou tremble, fearing lest the judg- 
ment of God be otherwise than the sentence of the people. 

V. Mules and advices concerning Catechism. 

• LXV. Every minister is bound upon every Lord's day 
before evening prayer, to instruct aU yoimg people in the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Conunandments, and 
the doctrine of the sacraments, as they are set down and 
explicated in the Church Catechism. 

LXVL Let a bell be tolled when the catechising is to 
begin, that all who desire it may be present; but let all 
the more ignorant and uninstructed part of the people, 
whether they be old or young, be required to be present; 
that no person in your parishes be ignorant in the founda^ 
tions of religion : ever remembering, that if in these things 
they be unskilful, whatever is taught besides is like a house 
built upon the sand. 

LXVII. Let every minister teach his people the us^ 
practice, methods, and benefits of meditation, or mental 
prayer. Let them draw out for them helps and rules for 
theur assistance in it, and fiimish them with materials, 
concerning the life and death of the ever blessed Jesus,, 
the greatness of God, our own meanness, the dreadful 
sound of the last trumpet, the infinite event of the two 
last, sentences at doomsday : let them be taught to> con*- 
sider what they hi^ve been, what they are, and what they 
shall be ; and above all things what are the issues of eter* 
nity ; glories never to cease, pams never to be ended. 

LXVIII. Let every muiister exhort his people to a fre- 
quent confession of their sins, and a declaration of the 
state of their souls; to a conversation with their minister 
in spiritual things, to ah inquiry conceniing all the parts of 
their duty; for by preaching, and catechising, and private 
intercourse, iall the needs of souls can best be served ; but 
by preaching alone they cannot. 

LXIX. Let the people be exhorted to keep fasting-days,, 
and the feasts of the church ; according to their respective 
capacities; so it be done without burden to them, and 
without becoming a snare ; that is, that upon the account 
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of reli^on abd holy desires to please God^ they spend some 
time in religion^ besides the Lord's day ; but be very care-^ 
fill that the Lord's day be kept religiously, according to the 
severest measures of the church, and the oonunands of au- 
thority: ever remembering, that as they give but little' 
testimony of repentance and mortification, who never fast j 
so they give but small evidence of their joy in God and re-* 
ligion, who are \mwillmg solemnly to partake of the pubUe 
and reli^ous joys of the Christian church. 

LXX. Let every minister be diligent in exhorting all pa- 
rents and masters to send their children and servants to 
the bishop at the visitation, or other solemn times of his 
coming to them, that they may be confirmed : and let him 
also take care that all young persons may by understanding 
the principles of religion, their vow of baptism, the excel- 
lency of the Christian religion, the necessity and advantages 
of it, and of living according to it, be fitted and disposed^ 
and accordingly by them presented to the bishop, that he 
may pray over them, and mvocate the holy Spirit, and mi- 
nister the holy rite of confirmation. 

yh Mules and advices concerning the visitation of the sick. 

LXXL Every minister ought to be carefiil in visiting all 
the sick and afflicted persons of his parish : ever remem- 
bering, that as the priest's lips are to preserve knowledge^ 
so it is his duty to minister a word of comfort in the time 
of need. 

LXXU. A minister must not stay till he be sent for ; but 
of his own accord and care go to them, to examine them^ 
to exhort them to perfect their repentance, to strengthen 
their faith, to encourage their patience, to persuade them 
to resignation, to the renewing of their holy vows, to the 
love of God, to be reconciled to their neighbours, to make 
restitution and amends, to confess their sins, to settle their 
estate, to provide for their charges, to do acts of piety and* 
charity, and above all things, that they take care they do , 
not sin towards the end of their lives. For if repentance 
on our death-bed seem so very late for the sins of our life ; 
what time shall be left to repent us of the sins we conmiit 
on our death-bed t^ 

LXXUL When you comfort the afflicted, endeavour to 
bring them to the true love of God ; for he that serves 
God for God's sake, it is almost impossible he should be 
oppressed with sorrow. 

LXXIV. In answering the cases of conscience of the 
sick or afflicted people, consider not who asks, but what^ 
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he asks; and consult in your answers more with the estate 
of his soul, than the conveniency of his estate; for no 
flattery is so fatal as that of the physician or divine. 

LXa V. If the sick person inquires concerning the final 
estate of his soul, be is to be reproved rather than answer- 
ed ; only he is to be called upon to finish his duty, to do 
all the good he can in that season, to pray for pardon and 
acceptance ; but you have nothing to do to meddle with 
passing final sentences ; neither cast him down in despair, 
nor raise him up to vain and unreasonable, confidences. 
But take care that he be not carelessly dismissed. 

LXXVI. In order to these and many other good pur- 
poses, every minister ought frequently to converse with his 
parishioners; to go to their houses, but always publicly, 
with witness, and with prudence, lest what is charitably 
intended be scandalously reported; and in all your con- 
versation be sure to give good example, and upon all oc- 
casions to give good counsel. 

VII. Of ministering the sacraments^ public prcyersy and 

other duties of ministers, 

LXXVII. Every minister is obliged publicly or privately 
to read the. common prayers every day in the week, at 
morning and evening ; and in great towns and populous 
places conveniently inhabited, it must be read in churches, 
that the daily sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving may 
never cease. 

LXXVIII. The minister is to instruct' the people, that 
the baptism of their children ought not to be ordinarily 
deferred longer than till the next Sunday after the birth 
of the child; lest importune and unnecessary delay occa- 
sion that the child die before it is dedicated to the service 
of God and the religion of the Lord Jesus, hefore it be 
bom again, admitted to the promise of the gospel, and 
reckoned in the account of the second Adam. 

LXXIX. Let every minister exhort and press the peo- 
ple to a devout and periodical communion, at the least 
three times in the year, at the great festivals ; but the de- 
vouter sort, and they who have leisure, are to be invited 
to a frequent communion ; and let it be given and received 
with great reverence. 

LXXX. Every minister ought to be well skilled and 
studied in sajdng his office, in the rubrics, the canons, the 
articles, and the homilies of the church, that he may do 
his duty readily, (£screetly, gravely, and by the public 
measures of the laws. To which also it is very useful that 
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it be added, that every minister study the ancient canons 
of the church, especially the penitentials of the eastern 
and western churches : let him read good books, such as 
are approved by public authority ; such which are useful, 
wise, and holy; not the scribblings of unlearned parties, 
but of men learned, pious, obedient, and disinterested; 
and amongst these, such especially which describe duty 
and good life, which minister to faith and charity, to piety 
>and devotion; cases of conscience, and solid expositions 
of scripture. Concerning which learned and wise persons 
are to be consulted. 

LXXXI. Let not a curate of souls trouble himself with 
any studies but such which concern his own or his peo- 
ple's duty; such as may enable him to speak well, and to 
do well ; but to meddle not with controversies, but such 
by which he may be enabled to convince the gainsayers in 
things that concern public peace and a good life. 

LXXXU. Be careM in all the public administrations 
of your parish, that the poor be provided for. Think it no. 
shame to beg for Christ's poor members ; stir up the peo- 
ple to liben^ alms by your word and your example. Let a 
collection be made every Lord's day, and upon all solenm 
meetings, and at every communion ; and let the collection 
be wisely and piously administered: ever remembering, 
that at the day of judgment nothing shall publicly be pro- 
claimed, but the reward of alms and mercy. 

LXXXIII. Let every minister be sure to lay up a 
treasure of comforts and advices, to bring forth for every 
man's need in the day of his trouble ; let him study and 
heap together instruments and advices for the promoting 
of every'virtue, and remedies and arguments agamst every 
vice ; let him teach his people to make acts of virtue not 
only by external exercise, but also in the way of prayer 
and internal meditation. 

In these and all things else that concern the minister's 
duty, if there be difficulty, you are to repair to your bishop 
for further advice, assistance, and information. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the dignity of, sacred employments^ and the names and 
dfisigniUions gipen to them in scripture. 

xlOW low soever the esteem of the clergy may be sunk 
in a profane and corrupt age, and how much soever the 
errors and disorders of clergymen may have contributed 
to bring this not only upon themselves, but upon others 
who deserve better, but are unhappy in being mixed with 
so much ill company; yet certainly if we either consider 
the nature of things in themselves, or the value that is set 
on that profession, in the scriptures, it will appear that it 
.ought to be considered at another rate than it is. As 
much as the soul is better than the body, and as much as 
the purifying and perfecting the soul is preferable to all 
those mechanical employments which relate to the body, 
and as much as eternity is more valuable than this short 
.and transitory life; so much does this employmen^exc^l 
^^ others. /* 

A clergyman, by his character and design of life, ought 
to be a man separated from the cares and concerns of this 
world, and dedicated to the study and meditation of di- 
vine matters : whose conversation ought to be a pattern 
for others ; a constant preaching to his people : who ought 
to offer up the prayers of the people in their name, and as 
their mouth to God : who ought to be praying and inter- 
ceding for them in secret, as well as officiating among 
th^n in public : who ought to be distributing among them 
the bread of life, the word of God ; and to be dispensing 
among them the sacred rites, which are the badges, the 
union, and. the supports of Christians. He ought to ad- 
, mcMush, to reprove, and to comfort them, not only by his 
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general doctrine in his sermons, but from house to house ; 
that so he may do these things more home and effectually, 
than can be done from the pulpit. He is to watch over 
their souls, to keep them from error, and to alarm them' 
out of their sins, by giving them warning of the judgments 
of God; to visit the sick, and to prepare them for the 
judgment and life to come. 

lliis is the function of a dergjrman ; who, that he may 
perform all these duties with more advantage, and better 
effect, ought to behave himself so well, that his own con- 
versation may not only be without offence, but be so ex- 
emplary, that his people may have reason to conclude, 
that he himself does fomly believe all those things which 
he proposes to them ; that he thinks himself bound to fol- 
low all those rules that he sets them ; and that they may 
see such a serious spirit of devotion in him, that from 
thence they may be induced to believe, that his chief 
design among them is to do them good, and to save their 
soufe; which may prepare them so to esteem and love him, 
that they nyty not be prejudiced against any thing that 
he does and says in public, by any thmg that they observe 
in himself in secret. He must also be employing himself 
so wdl in his private studies, that from thence he may be 
furnished with such a variety of lively thoughts, divine 
meditations, and proper and noble expressions, as may 
enable him to discharge every part of his duty in such a 
manner, as may raise not so much his ovm reputation, as 
the credit of his function, and of the great message ofre- 
conciliation that is committed to his charge: above all 
studies, he ought to apply himself to understand the holy 
scriptures aright; to have his memory well furnished that 
way, that so upon all occasions he may be able to enforce 
what he says out of them, and so be on able minister of 
the New Testament. 

This is in short the character of a true clergyman, 
which^ is to be more fbHy opened and enlarged on m the 
following parts of this book. All this looks so great and 
so noble, that it does not appear necessary to raise it, or to 
insist on it more fully. Indeed it speaks its own dlignity 
so sensibly, that none will dispute it^ but such as are open 
enemies to all religion in general. Or to the Christian re- 
ligion in particular; and yet even few of these i*e so 
entirely corrupted, as not to wish that external order and 
policy were kept up among men, for restraining the in»- 
justice and violence of unruly appetites and paseioiis'; 
which few, even of the tribe of the libertines, seem to 
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desire to be let loose; since the peace. and safety of man- 
kind require that the world be kept in method^ and under 
some yoke. 

It will be. more suitable to my design^ to shew how 
w^ this character agrees with that which is laid down in 
the scriptures concerning thes^ offices, I shall begin first 
with the names, and then go on to the descriptions^ and 
lastly proceed to the rules that we find in them. 

Tne name of deacon, that is now appropriated to the 
lowest office in the church, was, in the time that the New 
Testament was writ, used more promiscuously : for the 
apostles, the evangelists^ and those whom the apostles sent 
to visit the churches, are all called by this name. Gene- 
rally in all those places wJhere the word minister is in our 
translation, it is deacon in the Greek, which signifies pro- 
perly a servant, or one who labours for another. Such 
persons are dedicated to the immediate service of God; 
and are appropriated to the offices and duties of the church; 
so this term both expresses the dignity and the labour of 
the employment. ^ ' 

' The next order carries now the name of presbyter, or 
elder; which though at first it was applied not only to 
bi^ops, but to the apostles themselves ; yet in the suc^ 
ceeding ages, it came to be appropriated to the second 
rank of the offi(^ers in the church. It either signifies a se- 
niority of age, or of Christianity, in opposition to- a neo- 
phyte or novice, one newly converted to the firith ; but by 
common practice, as senate or senator^ being at first ^ven 
to counsellors by reason of their age, came afterwards to 
be a title appropriate to them ; so the title presbyter, (al^- 
tered in pronunciation to be in English, pnest,) or elder, 
being a character of respect^ denotes the dignity of those 
to whom it belongs : but since St. Paul divides this title 
either into two d^erent ranks^ or into two different per- 
formances of the duties of the same rank, those that ruk 
well J and those thai labour in word and doctrine^; this* is 
a title that speaks both the dignity, and likewise the duty 
belonging to tUs function. 

The title which is now by the custom of many ages 
given to the highest function in the church, of bishop, or 
inspector, and overseer, as it imports a dignity in him, as 
liie chief of those who labour; so it does likewise express 
his obligation to care and diligence, both in observing and 
overseeing the whole flock, and more specially in inspectr 

• ITim. V. 17. 
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ing the deportment and labours of his feUow-workmen^ 
tefao are subordinate to him in the constitution of the 
churchy yet ought to be esteemed by him^ in imitation of 
the apostles, his brethren, his fdlow-iabourers, and fellow- 
servants. Next to the names of the sacred functions, I 
shall consider the other designations and figures^ made 
use of to express them. 

The most common is that of pastor or shepherd. It is 
to be remembered, that in the first simplidty of mankind, 
for many ages, men looked alter their own cattle, or em- 
ployed their children in it; and when tiiey trusted that 
care to any other, it was no small sign of their confidence, 
according to what Jacob said to Laban. The care of a 
good shepherd was a figure then so well understood, that 
the prophet expresses God's care of his people by this, of 
Ms feeding thim as a shepherd, carrying his lambs, in hMS 
bosom, and gently leading them that were with young^. 
Christ also calls himself the good Shepherd, that knew his 
sheep, and did not as a hireling, Jly away when the wolf 
came, but laid down his life for his sheep ^. This then 
being so often made use of in both Testaments, is an ex- 

f»ression of the great trust committed to the dei^, which 
ikewis^ supposes a great, a constant, and a tender care in 
looking to, in feeding or instructing, in watching over, and 
guarding the flock against errors and sins,' and their being 
ready to offer themselves to the first fury of persecution. 

The title of stewards, or dispensers, which is the most 
honourable in a household, is also given to them. These 
assign to every one his due share, both of labour and of 
provision; these watch over thetn, and have the care and 
order of the other servants assigned to them. So in this 
great femily, of which Christ is the head<^, the stewards 
are not only in a post of great dignity, but also of much 
labour : thev ought to be observing the rest of this house* 
hold, that they may be fidthful in the distribution, and so 
encourage, admonish, reprove, or censure, as there is occa- 
sion for it. 

They are also called ambassadors, and this upon the 
noblest and most desirable message ; for their business is 
to treat of peace between God and man; to them is gvvren 
the word or doctrine of reconciliation; they aore s^it by 
Christ, and do speak in God's name; as if Ood did be^ 
seech men by them; so do they in Christ's stead, who is 
the Mediator, press men to be reconciled to Ood^} words 

«» Isa. xl. 11. « John X. 11, 12. * 1 Cor. W, 1, 2. • 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 
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of a Tory high Bounds of gitot trust and diffnUy^ but which 
in^Et likewise great obligatbos* An avnpaBsador is very 
sohdtous to maintain the dignity of his diarac^r, and his 
master's honour; and chiefly to carry on that which is 
the main business that he is sent upon, which he is aiU 
ways contriving how to promote : so if the honour of this 
title affects us as it ought to do, with a just value for it, 
we. ought at the same time to consider the obligations 
tlEEit accompany it, of living suitable to it, answering in 
some sort the dignitv and majesty of the King of kmgs, 
that has committed it to us: and .of labouring with aU 
possible diligence, to effectuate the great design on whidi 
i^^e are sent; the reconciling sinners to God : the work 
having in itself a proportion to the dignity of him that em* 
fU>YB us in it. 

Another^ and yet a more glorious title, is that of an- 
gels^, who as they are of a pure and sublime nature, and 
are called a fiaming fire^ so thejf do aliii;ays behold the 
feiee ofinur heavenly Father, and ever do his taillf and are 
also mbiistering spirits, sent forth to minister to them thaf 
itre appointed to be the heirs cf salv€Mon, This title is 
given to bishops and pastors; and. as if that were not 
enough, they are in one place called not only the messen^ 
gers or angels' of the churches, but also the glory of 
Christs. The natural importance of this is, that men, to 
whom this title is applied, ought to imitate those heavenly 
flowers, in the elevation of their souls, to contemplate mt 
wdrks and glory of God, and in their constant doing his 
will, more particularly in ministering to the souls of those, 
for whom the great angel of the covenant made himself a 
sacrifice. 

I do not among these titles reckon those of rulers or 
governors^, that are also given to bishops, because they 
aeem to be but another nan^e for bishops, whose inspection 
was a rule and government, and so carried^ in its signifi- 
cation, both authority and l^our. To these designations, 
thlit carry in them chacactars of honour, but of honour 
joined to labour; and for the sake of which the honour 
was due, according to that, esteem them very highly for 
Jteir taorKs.sake; I shall add some other designations, 
•that in their dgnifications carry only laboiur without ho;^ 
nbur^ being bonowed from labours tixat are hard, but no 
'way honourable.^ 

Tbey are often called watchmen^ who used to stand 

f Re?» ii. ifi. 1 2 Cor. Tiii. 23. ^ Heb. zul. 7, 17. < £zek. iu. 17. 
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on high towers^ and ware to give the alarm, as they saw 
occasion for it: these men were obliged to a constant at- 
tendance, to watch in the night, as well as in the days 
so all this being applied to the clergy, imports that they 
ought to be upon their watch-tower, observing what dan- 
gers their people are exposed to, either by thdr sins, 
which provoke the judgments of God ; or by the designs 
of their enemies : they ought not, by a false respect, td 
suffer them to sleep and perish in their sins ; but must de* 
nounce the judgments of God to them, and rather incur 
their displeasure by their freedom, than suffer them to pe-^ 
lish m then- security. 

St. Paul does also call churchmen by the name of build- 
ers, and gives to the apostles the title of master-builders k. 
This imports both hard and painful labour, and likewise 
great care and exactness in it, for want of which the build- 
ing will be not only exposed to the injuries of weather, 
but wiQ quickly tumble down ; and it gives us to under- 
stand, that those who carry this title ought to study well 
the great rule, by which they must carry oh the interest 
of religion, that so they may build tip their people in their 
most holy faith, so as to be a building fitly framed to- 
gether. 

They are also called labourers in God's husbandry, lar 
bourers in his vineyard, and harvest, who are to sow, 
plant, and water, and to cultivate the soil of the church ^ 
This imports a continual return of daily and hard labour. 
Which requires both pain and diligence. They are also 
called soldiers"^, men that did war and fight against the 
powers of darkness.. The fatigue, the dangers and diflEi- 
culties of that state of life, are so well understood, that no. 
application is necessary to make them more sensible. 
■ And thus by a particular enumeration of either the num 
special names of these o£Bices, such as deacon, priest and 
bishop, ruler and governor, or of the designations given to 
them of shepherds or pastors, stewards, ambasi^ors,*and 
angels, it appears that there is a great dignity belonging 
to them, but a dignity which must carry labour with it, 
as that for which the honour is 'due: the other titles of 
watchmen, builders, labourers, and soldiers, import also 
that they are to decline no part of their duty, for the la- 
bour that is in' it, the dangers that may follow, or the 
seeming meanness that may be in it, since we have for 
tiiis so great a rule and pattern set us by our Saviour, who 

^ ^ 1 Cor. iuj 10. 1 1 Cor. iii. 6, 9. Matth. iz. 37, 38. xx. 1. « PhUipp. 
11. 22v* 
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ball giren us thia character of himself^ and ini that a rale 
to aU that pretend to come after him. The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister^. Tliis 
was said upon the {noud contentions that had been among 
his disciples, who should be the greatest : two of them 
presuming upon their near relation to him, and pretending 
to the first dignity in his kingdom; upon that he gave 
them to understand,^ that the dignities of his kingdom 
were not to be of the same nature with those that were in 
the world. It was not rule or empire to which they were 
to pretend; The disciple was not to be above his* lord: 
and he that humbled himself to be the last and lowest in 
his service, was by so doing reaUy the first. 

He himself descended to the washing his disciples' feet^; 
which he proposeth to their imitation ; and that came in 
latter ages to be taken up by princes, and acted by them 
in pageantry : but the plain account of that action is, that 
it was a prophetical emblem ; pf which sort we find seve^ 
ral instances, botii in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel : the 
prophet doing somewhat that had a mystical signification 
in it, relating to the subject of his prophecy : so that our 
Saviour's washing the feet of his msciples imported the 
hiunility, and the descending to the .meanest offices of cha> 
rity, which, he recommended to his followers, particularly 
to those whom he appointed to preach his gospel to the 
world. 



, CHAP. n. 

Of the rules set down in scripture for those that minister 
in holy things, and of the corruptions that are set forth 
in them. 

X INTEND to write with all possible simplicity, without 
the affectation of a strictness of method : and therefore I 
will give one full view of this whole matter, without any 
other order than as it lies in the scriptures : and will lay 
both the rules and the reproofis that are in them together, 
as things that give light to one another. In the law of 
Moses P we find many very particular rules given for the 
washing and consedration of the priests and Levites, chiefly 
of the holy priest. The whole tribe of Levi was sanctified 
and separated from the common labours, either of war or 

> Matth. zx. 28. • John ziiL 5. p I«Tit yiii. 
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tinage: and though, they were Imt dne in twelye^'yet a 
tenth of all was appointed, for them : th^ were aho to 
havd a. large share of another tenth-; that so they might 
be not only delivered from all canes, by that huge pro* 
vision that was made for them, but might be able to re^ 
Jieve the necessities of the widows and fatherless, the poor 
and the strangers that sojourned among them; and by 
theSr bounty and charity be pdsfiAessed'both of the lOve and 
esteem of the people. They were holy to the Lord; they 
were said to be sanctified or dedicated to God; and the 
head of their order carried on his mitre this inscriptioir, 
JHolmess to the Lard. The many washings that they were 
often to use, chiefly in doing their functions, carried this 
signification in them, that they were appropriated to God, 
and that they were under very strict obligations to a high 
degree of purity ; they might not so much as mourn for 
their dead relations^, to shew how far they ought to rise 
above all the concerns of flesh and blood, and even the 
most excusable passions of humian nature. But above aU 
things, these rules tai^ht them with what exactness, de- 
cency, and purity they ought to perform those 'offices that 
belonged to their function '•;abd therefore when Aaron's 
two sons, Nadab and Abihu, transgressed the .law that 
God had given,^re came out from the Lord, and devoured 
them*', and the reason given for it carries in it a perpetuid 
rule ; / will he sanctified in all them that draw near to 
me, and before all the people I will he glorified^: which 
import, that such as minister in holy things ought to be- 
have themselves so, that God's name may be ^glorified by 
their means ; otherwise, that God will glorify himself by 
■his severe judgments on them. A signal instance of which 
we do also find in Eli's two sons^, whose impieties and 
defilements, as they made the people to abhor the offering 
of the Lord, so they also drew down, not only heavy judg- 
ments on themselves, but on the whole house of Euf ami 
indeed on the whole nation. 

Btit besides the attendance which the priests and Le- 
yites were bound to give at the temple, and on the pub- 
lic service there, they were likewise obliged to study die 
law, to give the people warning put of it, to instruct 
them in it, and to conduct them, and watch over thetn: 
and for this reason they had cities assigned them in aU the 
comers o{ the land; that so they might bot^ mote eaeHy 
observe the manners of the people, ami that th^ people 

4 Leyit. xzi. 1. ^ Levit. xxii. 3, 4. * Levit. x. 1, 2. * Levit z. 3. 
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might more eaoly have Tecourse to them* Now whea 
that, notion became corrapt^d both by idolatry and immo^ 
rality, God raised up prophets to be extraordinary moni" 
tors' to them; to declare to them their sxM, and to dcN 
nounce those judgments which were coming upon them, 
because of them : we .find the silence^ the ignorance, and 
the corruption of their pastors, their shqiherds, and their 
watchmen, is a main article of their charge ; so Isaiah ^dls 
them, that their watchmen were bliftdp igndrant, dumb^ 
dogs, that could not bark; sleeping, lying down, and lovi- 
ing to slumber : yet these careless watchmen were covefr 
cms and insatiable. They were greedy dogs, which could 
never have enough; shepherds they were, that could not 
understand^*, but how remiss soever they might be in 
God's work, they were careful enough of their own : They 
all looked to their own way, every one to his own gain 
from his quarter. They were, no doubt, exact in levying 
their tithes and first-fruits, how little soever they might dd 
for them, bating their bare attendance at the temple, to 
officiate there ; so guilty they were of that reigning abuse, 
of thinking they had done their duty, if they either by 
themselves, or by proxy, had performed their functions, 
without minding what was incumbent on them, as watch- 
men, or shepherds. In opposition to such careless and cor- 
rupt guides, God promises to his people to set watchmen 
aver them that should never hold their peaee day nor 
night. 

As the captivity drew nearer, we may easily conclude, 
that the corruptions both of priest and people increased, 
which ripened them for the judgments of God, that were 
kept back by the reformations which Hezekiah and Josiah 
had made; but at last all was so depraved, that though 
God sent two prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to prepare 
them for that terrible calamity, yet this was only to save 
soine few among them : for the sins of the nation were 
grown to that height, that though Moses and Samuel^ 
Noah, Job, and Daniel 7, had been then, alive to intercede 
for them, yet God declared that he would not hear them; 
nor spare the nation for their sokes : so that even such 
rinighty intercessors could only save their own souls. In 
.this deplorable Btate we shall find that their priests and 
pastors had their large share. The priests said not. Where 
is the Lord ? They that handled the law knew me not; the 
pastors also transgressed against me^; and their corrup- 

"^ Isaiah lyi. 10, 1 1. r Jer. xv. 1. £bc3{. uv. 14. * Jer. ii. 8. 
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tion went so far, that they had not only finlse prophets tdt 
support them, but the people, who, how bad soever they 
may be themselves, do generally hate evil priests, grew to 
be pleased with it. The prophets prophesy falsefy, and the 
priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to 
have it so : From the prophet even to the priest, every one 
dealt faisely K And upon that, a woe is denounced against 
the pastors that destroyed and scattered the sheep of God*s 
pastured They by their o£Bice ought to have fed the peo^ 
pie ; but, instead of that, they had scattered the flocks and 
driven them away, and had not visited them : both prophet 
and priest were prof one ; their wickedness was fotmd even 
in the house of God^. In opposition to all which, God 
promises by the prophet, that he would set shepherds over 
them, thai should feed them; so that the people should 
have no more reason to be afraid of their pastors^, or of 
being misled by them; and he promised upon their return 
from the captivity, to give them pastors according to his 
own heart, who should feed them with knowledge and 
understanding^. 

In Ezekiel we find the solemn and severe charge ^ven 
to watchmen twice repeated; that they ought to warn the 
wicked from his wickedness; othenvise though he should 
indeed die in his sin, God would require his blood ai the 
watchman^ s hand; but if he gave warning, he had by so 
doing delivered his own souV. In that prophecy we have 
the guilt of the priests set forth very heinously. Her priests 
have violated my law, and profaned my holy things; they 
have put no d^erence between the holy and profane, the 
clean and the unclean, and have hid their eyes from my 
sabbaths; the effect of which was, that God was profaned 
among them s. This is more fiilly prosecuted in the 34th 
chapter, which is all addressed to the shepherds of Israel ; 
fFoe be to the shepherds of Israel, that do feed themselves! 
should not the shqtherds feed the flock ? Ye eat the fat, 
and ye clothe you with the wool, ye kill them that are fed: 
but ye feed not theflock^. Then follows an enumeration of 
the several sorts of troubles that the people were. in, under 
the figure of a flock, to shew how they had neglected their 
duty in all the parts and instances of it; and had trusted 
to their authority, which they had abused to tyranny and 
violence. 77ie diseased have ye not strengthened, neither 
have ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound 

■ Jer. V. 31. and vi. 13. ^ Jer. xxiii. I. « Jer. zxiii. 2, 11. ' Jer. 
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up that which was broken, neither have ye brought again 
that which was driven away^ neither have ye sought that 
which was lost; but with force and with cruelty hasveye 
rttled them\ : upon which foUowa a terrible expostulation, 
and denunciation of judgments against them: / am against 
the shepherds, saith the Lord; I will require my fiock.aJt 
their hands, and cause them to cea^e from feeding tnefloch; 
neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any moteK 
And in the 44th chapter of that prophecy one rule is given, 
which was set up in the primitive church as an unalterable 
maxim. That such priests as had been guilty of idolatry 
should not do th^ office of a priest any more, nor come neat 
to any of the holy things, or enter within the sanctuary, but 
were still to bear their shame; they might minister in 
some inferior services, such as keeping the gates, or slay- 
ing the sacrifice; but they were still to bear their iniquity. 
I have passed over all that occurs in these prophets, 
which relates to the false prophets, because I will bring 
nothing into this discourse that relates to sins of another 
order and nature. In Daniel we have a noble expression 
of the value of such as turn men to righteousness, that they 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever^. In Hosea we 
find among the sins and calamities of that time, this reck- 
oned as a main cause of that horrid corruption, under which 
they had fallen, there being no truth, no mercy, nor know- 
ledge of God in the land; which was defiled by swearings 
lying, killing, stealing, and committing adultery. My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge : to which is 
added. Because thou hast refected knowledge, (or the in- 
structing the people,) / unll also reject thee, that thou 
shalt be no priest to me; seeing thou ha^t forgot the law of 
thy God, I will also forget thy children "*. That corrupt 
race of priests attended still upon the temple, and ojSered 
up the sm-offering, and feasted upon their portion ; which 
is wrong rendered. They eat up the sin of my people; for 
sin stands there, as in the law of Moses, for sin-offering : 
because of the advantage this brought them, they were 
glad at the abounding of sin; which is expressed In/i their 
setting their heart, or lifting up thdr soul, to their mt- 
qtdty: the conclusion of which is, that they should be 
given up for a very heavy curse, of. Like priests like peo* 
pie. In Joel we find the duty of the priests and ministers 
of the Lord set forth in times of great and approaching ca< 
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boait^Sy thus ; Thejrottgfat to bQiate]3Cessor& for tfacs peo* 
pkv and to weep lieiween the porch and the altar, and say. 
Spare thypeopleiy and give not thine heritage to reproach^ 
thai the heathen (stiafigers and idolaters) should rule over 
themj wherefore shouU they say among the people^ Where 
is their O^^? There is in Micah a very black character of 
a depraved priesthood; Their priests teach for hire, and 
their propkiUs divine for money o. 

These weie the forerunners of the destruction of that 
tiation : buttfaough it might be expected, that the captl-- 
Vity should have purged them from their dross, as it did 
indeed free them from all inclinations to idolatry ; yet 
other corruptions had a deeper root. We find in Zecha- 
iiah a curse against the idol shepherd, who resembled the 
tr)ie shepherd, as an idol does the original: but he was 
Wijthoiit sense and life. JFoe be to the idol shepherd tha^ 
leaveth the flock; the curse is figuratively expressed. The 
sword shall he upon his; arm, and his right eye; (the thing6 
that he valued most ;) his arm shall be clean dried up, and 
his right eye shall be utterly darkened^. But this is more 
^^opiously set out by Malachi, in an address made to the 
|)riests ; And now, O ye priests, this commandment is for 
you ; If you will not hear, and if you will not lay it to 
heart, to give glory unto my name, I will even send a 
turse^ upon you, and I will curse your blessings; yea, I 
have Cursed them already, because ye do not lay it to heart, 
*— Then the first covenant with the tribe of Levi is set 
forth; My covenant was with him of life and peace; the 
law of truth was in his 'mouth, dnd iniquity was not found 
in his lips; he walked with me in peace and equity, and 
did turn many from their iniquity ; for the priest's Ups 
should preserve knowledge, and they shduld seek the law ai 
'his mouth ; for he is the messenger of the JLfOrd of hosts. 
All thid sets forth the stateof a pure.and hcdy priesthood: 
but' then follow terrible Words : But ye are departed out of 
thje way, ye have caused many to stumble at the law : ye 
have coHrupted the covencmi of Levi, saith the Lord of 
hosts. Therefore have I also made you contemptible and 
base before all the people; €U)cording as ye hiive not kept 
fhy way^f but have been partial in the law 4. Theit ill 
example made many loathe both their law and their re- 
ligion r they had corrupted their institution, and studied, 
by a gross partiality, to bring the people to be exact in 
those parts of the law, in wluch their wealth or their au- 

• Joel ii. 17. • Micah ui. 11. PZech. xi. 17. i Mai. ii. 1, Ac. 
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thoritv was cQnoerned;^ while they neglected the more ee- 
seatiai and indupensable duties. 

Thus fiur have I gone over the most important places^ 
that have occurred to me in the Old Testament^ relating 
to this malfter.; upon all which i will only add one remark, 
that though some exception might be made to those ex- 
pcessiona, that import the dignity and sanctification of 
those who were then consecrated to the holy functions, as 
patts of that instituted rdigion which had its pmod hy the 
piwning of Christ ; yet such passages as relate to moral dur 
ties, and to the. obligations that arise out of natural re« 
figion, have certainly a. more bindii^ force, and ought to be 
u^erstoad and explained in a more elevated and sublime 
sens^ under the new dispensation, >which is internal and 
spiritual; oompared to wnidi, the Old is caHed the letter 
and the flesh ; therefore the obligations of the priests, un- 
der the Christian region, to a holy strictness of life and 
conversation, to a diligept attendance on their flock, and 
£>r instructing and watdbihg over them, must all he as 
much higher, and more binding, as this new covenant ex- 
cels the old one. 



CHAP. III. 

Passages otU of the New Testametit relating to the satne 

matter, 

:JL HIS general coneSderation receives a vast improvement 
from the great example that the Author of our religion, the 
fpreat Bishop and Shepherd ^antr soub, has set us; who 
went about ever doing- good^ to whom it was as his meat 
and drink, to do the wUl of Ids Father thfxt sent Mm. He 
was the good Shepherd that knew his sheep, and laid down 
his lifefijT them. And since he set such a value on the souls 
of that flock which he hath redeemed, and purchased with 
liis own blood ; certainly those to whom he has committed 
that work of reconciliation which stood himself so dear, 
ought to consider themselves under very strict 6bligations, 
by that charge of which lifaejr must ^ve a severe account at 
the great day, in which the blood ofaU those trho have 
perished through their neglect and default, shall be re- 
quired at their hands. Yet because I will not aggravate 
this argument unreasonably, I will make no use of those 
passages which relate inimediately to the apostles : for 
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thdr fdnction bdng eztniordinary^ as were also the as- 
sistances tiiiat were given them for the discharge of i^ I 
will- urge nothing tbut bdbngs properly to their mission 
and duty. 

In the character that the gospel gives of the priests and 
Pharisees of that time, we may see a just and true idea of 
the corruptions into which a bad deigy is apt to fall. They 
studied to engross the knowledge of the law to themselves, 
and to keep the people in ignorance, and in a blind de- 
pendence upon them : they were zealous in lesser matters, 
but neglected the great thmgs of the law : they put on an 
outward appearance of strictness, but under that there was 
much rottenness : they studied to make proselytes to their 
religion, but they had so depraved it, that they became 
thereby worse men than before : they made great «hows of 
devQtion, of praying, and fasting much, and giving alms; 
but all this was to be seen of men, and by it they devoured 
the estates of poor and simple people : they were very 
strict in observing the traditions and customs of their 
fathers, and of every thing that contributed Xjo their own 
authority or advantage; but by so doing they made void 
the law of God : in a word, they had no true worth in 
themselves, and hated such as had it: they were proud 
and spiteful, false and cruel, and made use of the credit 
they were in with the people, by their complying with them 
in their vices, and flattering them with false hopes, to set 
them on to destroy all those who discovered their <x>rrup- 
tions, and whose real and shining worth made their coun- 
terfeit show of it the more conspicuous and odious. In 
this short view of those enormous disorders, which then 
reigned amongst them, we have a full picture of the cor- 
rupt state of bad priests in all ages and religions, with this 
OEdy difference, that the priests m our Saviour's time were 
more careful and exact in the external and visible parts of 
their conversation, than they have been in other times*: 
in which they have thrown off the very decendes of a 
grave and sober deportment. 

But now to go on with the characters and rules that we 
find in the New Testament. Our Saviour as he compared 
the work of the gospel in many parables to a field and 
harvest, so he calls those whom his Father was to send, 
the labourers in that harvest ; and he Idft a direction to all 
-his followers, to pray to his Father that he would send la- 
bourers info his harvest^. Out of which bot^ the vocation 

• 
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aMd 4Bvki€f ^iHfiicm tf the elei^, Mkl the praif efs ^ iSbe 
chiu^b to Gdfd ftnr it» tlmt are among vm fluted td tiie eii^ber 
weeks, have be^n gathered br tnany piotis writers. In the 
warnings that aot Sarlonr gites to pre^rd lor his seikmd ' 
coittingy w^ find the characters of good and bad dergymen 
stated, in opposition to one another, under the figure of 
stewards t the good are both wise and ftuthM, they want 
tor his coming, and in the mean while are dividing to every 
one of their fellow-iervanta Ms portion to eat in due sea-- 
eon^i that is, thdr {Mroportion both of the ddctrine and 
mysteiies of the gospei, according to their several cupa- 
cilies and necessities. But the bad stewards are those 
who put the evil day for from theiki, and say in their heart. 
The L&rd delaj/eth hie coming; upon which tbey eat^ 
drink, and are drunken : they i»dulge their sensual appe- 
tites even to a sciEMdalotts excess ; and as for their feHow- 
servante, instead of feeding, of iiffltnicting, or watching 
over themj they beat them, they exercise a violent aiid ty^ 
rMimcal authority 6ver them. Their state in the next 
world is represented as difii^^nt as their l)ehaviour in this 
was i the one shall be exidted from being a steward to be 
/I ruler over, the household, to be a king and a priest for 
ever unio God; whereas the other skeM be cut amnder, 
and shall have his portion with unbelievers. 

The 10th of St. John is the place which both fatheitt 
and more modem writers have chiefly made use of to e^ew 
1^ Afference between good and biid pastors. The good 
shepherds enter by the door, and Chnst is this door, by 
whom they must enter ; that is, from whom they must 
have their vocation and misinon : but the thief and robber, 
who comes to kill, steal, and destroy, c&nbeth up some 
other way : whatever he may do in the- ritual way for 
form's sake, he has in his heart no regaard to Jesus Christ, 
to the hoiiDur of his person, the edificatidn of Ins church, 
or the salvation of souls ; he intends only to raise and en-^ 
rich himself; and so he compasses that, he cares not how 
maity Sduls perish by his mean&r, or trough his neglect. 
Tfke good shepherd knows his sheep sowell, that he can ealt 
them by name, and lead them out, and thef hear his voice; 
but the hireling eareth not for the sheep, he is a stmnger 
ia& them, they know not his voice, and will not follow him. 
This is urged by all, who have pressed the obligatskm of te- 
^dence, and of the penonal labours of the clergy, as a 
i^ehn divine and in^^nsable precept: and even in the 

* Luke xii. 42f. 
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ooundl of Trent) though, by the piacticefi of the Court of 
Rome, it was diverted from declanng residence to be of di- 
vine right, the decree that was made to enforce it urges 
this pliu;e to shew the obligation to it. The good shepherd 
feeds the flock, and looks for pasture for them, and is ready 
to. give his life for the sheep; but the bad shepherd is ten 
presented as a hireling that careth not for thejlock^ that 
sees the wolf comings and upon that leaveth the sheep and 
JHeth. This is, it is true, a figure, and therefore I know it 
is thought an iU way of reasoning to build too much upon 
figurative discourses : yet on the 9ther hand, our Saviour 
having delivered so great a part of his doctrine in parables, 
i^re ought at least to consider the main scope of a parable ; 
^uA may well buUd upon that, though every particular dr- 
cumstance in it cannot bear an argument. 
. I shall add but one passage more from the Gospels, 
which is much made use of by all that have writ of this 
matter. When our Saviour confirmed St. Peter in his 
apostleship, from which he had fallen by his denying of ' 
him, as in the charge which he thrice repeated oi feeding 
his lambs and his sheep, he pursues still the figure of a 
shepherd; so the question that he asked preparatory to it 
was, Simon, lovest thou me more than these^? From which 
they justly gather, th|it the love of God, a zeal for his 
honour, and a preferring of that to all other things what- 
soever, is a necessary and indispensable qualification for 
that holy employment; which distinguishes the true shep- 
herd from the hireling ; a^d by which only he can be both 
animated and fortified to go through with the labours and 
difficulties, as well as the dangers and sufferings, which 
may accompany it. 

When St. Paul was leaving his last chaige with the bi- 
^ops that met him at Ephesus, he still makes use of the 
same metaphor of a shepherd, in those often cited words. 
Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you bishops or overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood^. The words are solemn, and the consideration en- 
forcing them is a mighty one ; they import the obligations 
of the clergy, both to. an exactness in their own deport- 
ment, and to earnest and constant labours, in imitation of 
the apostle, who, during the three years of his stay among 
them, had been serving God with all humility of mind^- 
with many tears and temptations; and had not ceased to - 

'John zzi. 15. " Acts zx. 28. 
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warn every one, both night and day, with tears ; and had 
taught them publicly, and from house to housed. Upon 
which he leaves them, calling them, all to witness that he 
was pure from the blood of all menf. There has been 
great disputing concerning the persons to whom these 
words were addressed : but if all parties had studied more 
to follow the example here proposed, and the chaise that 
is here given, which are plain and easy to be understood, 
than to be contending about things that are more doubt- 
ful, the good lives and the feithfid labours of apostolical 
bishops would have contributed more both to the edifying 
and healing of the church, than all their arguments or rea- 
sonings wUl ever be able to do. 

St. Paul reckoning up to the Romans the several obliga- 
tions of Christians, of all ranks, to assiduity and diligence 
in their callings and labours, among others he numbers 
these; Ministers, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teaches, on teojching; he that ruleth, with diligence'. 
In his Epistle to the Corinthians, as he states the dignity 
of the clergy in this, that they ought to be accounted of as 
the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries cf 
God; he adds, that it is required in stewards that a man 
be found faithful^. In that Epistle he sets down that per- 
petual law, which is the foundation of all the provision 
that has been made for the clergy. That the Lord hath or- 
dained that they which preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel^. But if upon that the laity have looked on 
themselves as bound to appoint so plentiful a supply, that 
the clei^ might have whereon to live at their ease and in 
abundance; then certainly this was intended, that they, 
being freed front the troubles and cares of this wbrld, might 
attend continually' o^i the ministry of the word of God and 
on prayer^. Those who do that work negligently, pro- 
voke the laity to repent of their bounty, and to defraud 
them of it. For certainly there are no such enemies to the 

Eatrimony and rights of the church, as those who eat the 
it, but do not preach 'the gospel, nor feed the flock. 
Happy, on the other hand, are they, to whom that charac- 
ter, which the apostle assumes to himself, and to Timothy, 
does belong 5 Therefore seeing we have received this mi- 
nistry, as we have received mercy; we faint not : but have 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty ^ not walking in 
craftiness,nar handling the word of God deceitfully; but 

^Actszx. 19,20.' 7Act8XX.26. « Rom. xii. 7, 8, • 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2. 
■>1 Cor. is. 14^ «Act8¥i.4. 
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by manifestation of the tfiUh commen^ng ourselves to 
every man's conscience in the sight of Ood^, in the Epi- 
stle to the Epfaesians^ we have the ends of the institntioii 
of all the ranks of dergymen set forth in these words ; He 
gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teachers : for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ : till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
feet man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness cf 
Christ ^, In these words we see something that is so vast 
and noble, so far above those slight and poor performances, 
in which the far greater part do too easily satisfy them* 
selves; that in charity to them we ought to suppose that 
they have not reflected sufficiently on the impoitancSe of 
th^. Otherwise they would have in some sort propor- 
tioned their labours to those great designs for which they 
are ordained; and would remember the charge ^ven to 
the Colossians to say to Archippus, who, it seems, was 
remiss in the discharge of his duty, Take heed to the mi-- 
histry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thouful^ 
Jilit^. 

The Epistks to Timothy and Titus are the foundaticm 
of all the canons of the church. In these we have the 
characters of bishops and deacons, as well as the duties 
belonging to' those functions, so particularly set forth, that 
from thence alone every one who will weigh them well 
may find sufficient instruction, how he ought to behave 
himself in the house of God. In these we see what pat* 
terqs those of the clergy ought to be in word, (or doc- 
trine,) in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in fmthy and 
in purity; they ought to give attendance to readhig, to er- 
hortation, and to doctrine; that is, both to the. instructing 
and exhorting of their people. They ought not to neglect 
the gift that was given to them by the laying on of hands; 
they ought to meditate on these things, to give themselves 
wholly to them, that so their profiting may appear unto 
all; and to take heed to themselves and their doctrine, 
and to continue in them ; for in so doing they shall both 
save themselves and those that hear thems. Those that go-. 
vem the church are more particularly charged before God, 
the Lord Jesus, and the holy angels, that they observe 
these things without preferring one before another, doing 

•» 2 Cor. iv. 1,2. • Ephes. ir, 1 J , 12, 13. ' Cd. It. 17. 
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ntdUtng by partiaUiy, by domestic regards, the coxuiidera* 
tions df friendfifaip, intercession, or importunity; and above 
all, that they lay hands suddenly on no man; to which are 
added woids of great terror, neither be thou partaker of 
other men's sins : keep thyself pure^. Which ought to make 
great impression on all those with whom the power of ordi^ 
nation is lodged, since they do plainly import, that such as 
do ordain any rashly without due inquiry, and a strict ex- 
amination, entitle themselres to all the scandal they give, 
and become partners of their guilt; which,*if well consi* 
dlered, must needs make all such as are not past feeling, use 
great care and caution in this sacred trust. Bishops are the 
de{x>sitajies of the &ith, which they are to ke^ pure, and 
to- hand down faithfully, according to these words ; yind 
the things which thou hast heard of me among many u^it" 
nessesythe same commit thou to faithful men, who may be 
able to teach others also. Upon this he prepares the bi- 
shops for difficulties, to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, And according to that figure, since those 
that go to war do not carry unnecessary burdens with 
them which may encumber en* retard their march, ho adds. 
No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs 
of this life, that he may please him who hath chosen him 
for a soldierK Upon this it is that all those canons, which 
have been made in so many ages of the church against 
ehurchmen's meddling with secular afiairs, have been 
founded; than which we find nothing piore frequently prot- 
Tided against, both ii) the apostolical canons, in those of 
Antioch, in those made by the general council of Chalcedon, 
and in divers of the councils of Carthage : but this abuse 
bad too deep a root in the nature of man to be easily 
cured. St. raul does also in this place carry on the meta- 
phor, to express the earnestness and indefatigableness of 
dergymen's zeal; that as officers in an army were satis^ 
fied with nothing under victory, which brought them the 
honours of a triumph, so we ought to fight, not only so as 
to earn our pay, but for mastery, to spoil and overcome 
the powers m darkness ; yet ev6n this must be done law- 
fidlyX not by deceiving the people with pious firauds, hop- 
ing ih&t our good intentions will atone for our taking bad 
inethods. War has its laws as well as peace, and those 
who manage this spiritual warfare ought to keep them- 
sdves within the instructicms and commandi^ that are 
given them. Then the apostle, changing the figure from 

^ 1 Tim. V. 21, 22. * 2 Tim. ii. 2, 3, 4. ^.2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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the fioldier to the workman and Bteward, says, Study to 
fhew thyself approved unto God^ (not to seek the vain ap-. 
pkiuse of men^ but to prefer to all other things the witness 
of a good conscience, and that in simplicity and godly, 
sincerity he may walk and labour as in the sight of God,) 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamedy rightly di- 
viding the word of truth^ : this is, according to the figure 
of a steward, giving every one his due portion ; and a Uttle 
after comes a noble admonition, relating to the meekness 
of the clergy towards those that divide from them : The 
servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle to all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if peradventure God will give 
them repentance, to the acknowledging the truths. This 
is the passage that was chiefly urged by our reformers 
against the persecuting that the Roman clergy did every 
where set on against them: the extent of it ought to b^ 
well considered, that so it may not be said, that we are 
only against persecution when it lies on ourselves ; for if 
it is a good defence to some, it is as good to others; un- 
less we own that we do not govern ourselves by that rule 
of doing to others that which we would have others do to 
us. In the next chapter we find the right education of this 
bishop, and that which furnishes a clergyman, to perform 
all the dutieg incumbent on him; J^om a child thou hast 
' known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus^i that 
is, the Old Testament weU studied, by one that believed 
Jesus to be the Messias, and that was led into it by that 
faith, did discover to man the great economy of God in the 
progress of the light, which he made to shine upon the 
worid by degrees, tinto the perfect day of the appesuring of 
the Sun of righteousness; and to this he adds a noble 
character of the inspired writings : All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instructing in righteousness^ 
that the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works^. The apostle goes on, and gives 
Timothy the most solemn charge that can be set out in 
words; which if understood as belonging to all bishops, 
as the whole church of God has ever done, must be read 
by them with trembling. / charge thee therefore brfore 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall Judge the quick 

» 2 Tim. ii. 15. » 2 Tim/ii. 24, 25. ■ 2 Tim. iu. 15, • 2 TRm. 
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and dead at his appearingy and his kingdom ; Preach the 
word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove y rebuke, 
exhort with all longsitffering and doctrine v*, (that i^^ 
with great gendeness in the manner^ and clearness* and 
strength in the matter of their instructions;) and a little 
after^ fFiatch thou in all things, endure a^iction, do the 
work of an evangelist j make full proof of (or fulfil) thy 
mimstry^ : and as a consideration to enforce this the more, 
he tells what a noble and agreeable prospect he had in the 
view of his approaching dissolution : the time of his de- 
parting drew nigh, he was ready to be offered up^\ 2A a 
sacrifice for that feith which he had so zealously and so 
successfully preached: and here we have his two great 
preparatives for martyrdom ; the one was looking on his 
past life and labours; I have fought a good Jight, I have, 
finished my course, I have kept the faith*. The other 
was looking forward to the reward, that crown of right- 
eousness which was laid up for him, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, would give him at that day; and not 
only to him, Ikit also to all those that loved his appearing^, 
and certainly more especially to those who not only loved 
it themselves, but who labotired so as to dispose others 
also to love it. To all these considerations, though no- 
thing needed to have been added, to one upon whom they 
made 'SO strong an impression, as they did upon Timothy, 
yet one comes after all, which ought to teach us to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling, since St. Paul 
tells Hmothy, that Demas, one of the companions of his 
labours, had forsaken him, and that which prevailed over 
him was the love of this present worlds. 

These are the rules and charges given by St. Paul to 
Timothy, and in him to all the bishops and pastors that 
were to come after him in the church. Some of these are 
again repeated in his E)pistle to Titus, trhere we have the 
characters set out, by which he was to prepare and ex- 
amine those elders or bishops, who were to rule the house 
of God : that those being well chosen, they might be able 
by sound doctrine both to exhort and convince the gain- 
say ers^ I and, that he might do his duty with the more 
advanti^e, he charges him to shew himself in all things a 
pattern of good wof^; in doctrine shewing uncorrupt- 
' ness, gravity, sincerity i and using sUch sound speech as, 
could not be condemned: that so* those who were of the 

p 2 Tim. iv. 1,2. fl 2 Tim. iv. 5. » 2 Tim. iv. 6. • 2 Tim. iy, 7. 
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pontrmi/ pmi^ f^ ^JfiMtolz^^ wjb^ 9r««)f abid)^ to eor^ 
rupt the Cbriitian religVHi by nialpog » medley of it and 
Jud^m) might kwe no evil thing to sny of himlx and 
nfter aj^orious but «hort abetrs^Ot qH the d^ign of tlieir 
)K>ly re]S^k>n^ he concludes that part of the £pistie in tliese 
word9, Thes^ things speak and exhort^ and rehuie with all 
fMhfniiy: to which he adds ^ charge, l;hat may seem 
more proper to be addreesed to x^thers, thaa to Mmadf ; 
I^ no man dfi^nse thee^i the'som^ \s^ likewise in his 
Epistle to Timothy^ with this addition ; ttet no man de^ 
spise thy youth^i but these words do i^iport that it is iii 
a bishop's Qjim power to pivK^ure duiB esteem to himself; 
at leasjb to prevent contempt ; ^ilice » holy and exemphury 
deportment, and faithful and constant labours^ never &il tQ 
do that. In the <:oneluiBipa of the I^tle to tJbe Hebrew«| 
we find both the chsm^c^x^ of tbo^e w^ had laboured 
amon^ them, and bad ruled them^ but who were thBi 
dead ; and also of such A9 were yet alive* Remember them 
who had the ride over you; who have spohfin to you the 
word of God, whose faith follow^ considering the end of 
their conversatianK They bad both lived and died, as 
well as laboured, in such ^ nianner, that the remembering 
of what had appeared in theni, W9S an effeetual means <rf 
persuading the Hebrews to be ^tisady in the Christian re- 
Ugion ; &r certainly, though while a man Uvea let him be 
^ver so eminent, there is still room for iU nature and jea<- 
lousy to misrepresent things, and to suspect that some^ 
thing liejs bid under the fw'est appeamnces, which may 
shew itself in due time; all that goes off, when one has 
finished his' course, so that all aj^^ears tp be of a piece,' 
and that he has died as he had Uv^d» Then the aigument 
i$-om bis^ conversation appears in ita foil sti!>ength, without 
any diminution* But the charge g^ven witii ifelaticm to 
those who then had the rule oyet t^em lA no less remarks- 
able } Obey them that have the rule over you ; and submii 
yourselves, for they ivatch for your souk, « they thai 
mmt ^ve account / thfU they may do it with joy, and noi 
with grief; for that is unprqfitalh for you^. Hare ob^ 
dience and aubmission is enj(^ned> upon the account of 
their rula« watc^iing over them^ apd for them : aftd there^ 
fore those who do not watch like men that know that tiiey 
must give account of that trnst> hjtve no reason to expect 
these from )kb$4r peo];de. Of ^ piece with tins is fit. Paulas 

y Tit ii. 7, 8. » Tit. a. U. • 1 Tim. iv. 12. > Hdb. rfii. 7. 
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jcb^rgQ jt9 the Tb€iBHiilfini>Tni } /Fe be$$eeh you to know (or 
tJO adoiowledge) them which labour among you^ and are 
over you in the Z^ord, and admonish you, tmd to esteem 
them very highly in love, for their work's sake. Here both 
%he svbxxnmon and esteem, as well as the acknowledg- 
ment that is due to the clergy, is said to be for thmr 
work's sake: and therefore such as do not the work, and 
that do not labour and admc»ush thdr people, have no just 
daiin to them. Hiere is another expression in the Second 
jBpiatle to the Thessalonians, that is much urged by those 
who have writ on this head; 7%a/ if any will not work, 
he should not eats which, if it is a rale binding all men, 
set^ns to lie much heavier on the clergy. 

I shall conclude all that I intend to bring out of the 
scripture upon this argument, with St. Peter's charge to 
the elders of^the churches to which he writ; which is in- 
deed so foil, that though in the course of the New Testa- 
ment it had not lain last, it deserved by the rules of 
method to be kept last, for the closing and enforcing all 
that has gone before, and for giving it its full weight. 
jSt, Peter descends, 1 Eipist. chs^^ v. ver. 1, &c. to a level 
witji them, calling himself no better than a fellow-elder 
4m4 a witness of the sufferings of Christ; and also apar^ 
taker of the glory which was to be revealed* Feed the 
flock of God, says he, which is among you, (these words 
vriU bear another rendering, as much as lieth in you,) takr 
ing the oversight thereof, not by constraint, (as forced to it 
by rules, canons, or laws,) but willingly} not for filthy 
lucre, (for though God has ordained ti^ such as preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel; yet those who prO'- 
pose t^t to themselves as the chief motive in entering 
into holy orders are hereby severely oondenmed,) but of a 
ready wind, neither eu being lords over God's heritage, 
(or, not using a despotic authority over their several lids 
or divisions,) but being ewaanples to the flock, not tyran>- 
niring it over their people ; but acquiring their authority 
elmfly by their own exemplary conversation. The eom^ 
ebi^n of the charge is suitable to the solemnity of it, in 
liiese words c And when the chief Shepherd shall appear , 
ye shall likewise receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
meay. 

With tbis I make an end oS citations ftom scripture : 
,1 think it is as plain as words can make any thii^, that 
audi as ore dedicated to the service of Goa and of his 
church, ought' to labour constantly and faithfoUy, and 
that in their own persons. For it is not possible to express 
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a personal obligatiDn in terms that are both more strict 
and more solemn than these are which have been cited; 
and all the returns of obedience and submission, of esteem 
and 8iq>port, being declared to be due to them on the ac- 
<x>unt of their watching over and feeding the flock of God^ 
those who pretend to these, without considering them- 
selves as under the other obligations, are guilty of the 
worse sort of sacrilege, in devouring the things that are 
sacred, without doing those duties for which these are due; 
and what right soever the law of the land may ^ve them 
to them, yet certainly, according to the divine ktw, those 
who do not wait at the altar, ought not to be partakers 
with the altar: those who do not minister about hofy 
thineSy ought not to live of the things of the temple: nor 
ought those who do not preach the gospel, live of the gos- 
pel^. If I had a mind to make a great show of reading, or 
to triumph in my aigument with the pomp of quotations^ 
it were very easy to bring a cloud of witnesses, to confirm 
the application that I have made of these passages of 
scripture : indeed all those who have either writ commen- 
taries on the scriptures, ancient and modem, or have left 
homilies on these subjects, have pressed this matter so 
much, that every one that has made any progress in eccle- 
siastical learning, must know that one might soon stu£F a 
great many pages with abundance of quotations out of the 
authors, both of the best and of the worst ages of the 
church: not only the fathers, but even the schoolmen; 
and, which is more, the canonists have carried this matter 
very high, and have even delivered it as a maxim, that all 
dispensations that are procured upon undue pretences, the 
chief of which they reckon the giving a man an easy and 
large subsistence^ are null and void of> themselves : and 
conclude, that how strong soever they may be in law, yet 
they are nothing in consdence ; and that they do not firee 
a man from his obligations to residence and labour : and 
they do generally conclude, that he who upon a dispensa- 
tion, which has been obtained upon carnal accounts, such 
as borth, rank, or great abilities, (and qualifications are not 
yet so good as these,) does not reside, is bound in con- 
sdence to restore the fruits of a benefice which he has 
thus enjoyed with a bad conscience, without performing 
the duty belonging to it in his own person. But though 
it were very easy to bring out a great deal to this purpose^ 
I will go no further at present upon this head : the words 

••1 Cor.ix. ia,14. 
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of God seem to be so express and positive, that sueh as do 
not yield to so indisputable an authority, uriU be little 
moved by all that can be brought out of authors of a lower 
form, against whom it will be easy to muster up many ex- 
ceptions, if they will not be determined by so many ot the 
oracles of the Uving God, 



CHAP. IV. 
Of the sense of the primitive church in this matter^ 

X WILL not enter here into any historical account of 
the discipline of the church, during the first and best ages 
of Christianity. It is the glory of the church, that in her 
disputes- on both hands, as well with those of the church 
of Rome, as with those that separate from her, she has 
both the doctrine and the constitution of the primitive 
church on her side. But this plea would be more entire 
and less £sputable, if our constitution were not only in its 
main and most essential parts formed upon that glorious 
model; but were also in its rules and administrations made 
more exactly conformable to those best and purest times. 
I can never foi^et an advice that was given me above 
thirty years ago, by one of the worthiest clergymen now 
alive : while I was studying the controversy relating to the 
government of the church from the primitive times, he 
desired me to join with the more speculative discoveries, 
that I should make, the sense that they had of the obliga^ 
tions of the clergy, both with relation to their lives, and 
to their labours :* and said, that the argument in favour of 
the church, how clearly soever made out, would never 
have its fuU effect upon the world, till abuses were so fer 
<x>rrected, that we could shew a prinutive spirit in our adt 
ministration, as well as a primitive pattern for our constitu- 
tion. This made, even then, deep' impressions on me, and 
I thank God the sense of it has never left me in the whole 
course of my studies. 

I will not at present enter upon so long and so invidi- 
ous a work as the descending into all the particulars into 
which thi^ inatter might be branched out; either from the 
writings of the fathers, the decrees of coimcils, the Roman 
law and capitulars, or even from the dr^ of all, the canon 
law jtself ; which, though a collection made in one of the 
worst ages, yet carries many rules in it, that would seen^ 
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excessively se^re^ e^i^ea to us, itfter ovoc refonpftliw ^ doc* 
trine and worship. Thi^ hw been already done with so 
mucli exactness, that it will not be necessary tp set about 
it after the harvest, which was galiiered by the learned 
bishc^ of Spalatro in the last book of his great wcHrk: 
which the pride and inconstancy of the author brought 
imder a disesteem, that it no way deserves ; for whatever 
he might be, that work was certainly one of the best pro- 
ductions of that age. But this design has been prosecuted 
of late with much. more exactness and learning, and with 
great honesty and fidelity, where the interest of his church 
did not force him to use a little ^, by F. Thomasin, who 
has compared the modem and the ancient discipline, and 
bas shewed very copiously, by what stqps the change was 
made, and how abuses crept into the church. It is a work 
of great use to such as desire to understand that matter 
truly, I will refer the curious to these, and many other 
lesser treatises, writ by the Jansenists in France, in which 
abuses are very honestly complained of, and proper re- 
medies are proposed ; which in many places bemg ^iter* 
jtained by bishops, that had a right seose of the primitive 
rules, have given the rise to a great reformation of the 
French clergy* 

Instead then pf any historical deduction of these mat- 
ters, I shall content myself with giving the sense of two of 
the fathers of the Greek church, and one of the Latin, 
upon this whole business, of the obligations of the clergy. 
T^Q first is Gregory of Namnzum, whose father ordained 
him a presbyter, notwithstanding all his humble interces*- 
sions to the con^ary, according to the custom of the best 
men of that age, who, instead of pressing into orders, or 
aspiring to them, fled from them, excused themselves, and, 
judging themselves unworthy of so holy a character and so 
)iigh a trust, were not without difficulty prevailed on to 
submit to that, which in degenerate ages men run to a« to 
A subsistence, or the means of proeuring it, and seem to 
have no other sense of that sacred institution, than, me- 
^lanics have pf obtaining their freedom in that trade oat 
company in which they have passed their appreii^eship. 
It were indeed happy iof the church, if those who offer 
themselves to orders had hxA such a sense of thmn as 
tip^esmen have ci their freed<Hn : who do not pretend to 
it till they have finished the time prescribed ; and are in 
eome (|prt qualified to set up in its whereas, alas! men 
who o^her know the scriptures, nor the body of divi- 
nity, who have made no [nogress in thcdr studies^ and 
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can gi?e no tolerable aeoocmt of tlttt hckf doetrine^ in 
whkh they denre to be teacfa^rss do yet^ wi1& equal de- 
grees of confidenoe and iii^>ortoiiity^ pretend to thig eha^ 
cacter, and find the way to it too easy, and the aeeesa to it 
too firee* But this holy fotber had a very different seme of 
this matter. He bad indeed subndtted to his father's a«i^ 
tbority, he being his hishqp, as weU as his fiather. But; 
immecfistely after he was ordained, he gires this accouaC 
of himself m his Apologetical Oration ; '^ That he indgfaig' 
^ he had not that sublinnty of yirtue, nor that famiUar ac- 
^^ qnaintaace with divine matters, whkh became postors 
^ and teachers;- he therefore intending to purify his own* 
^f soul to higher degrees of virtue, to an exaltation above 
'^ sensible ol^eets, above his body, and above the world, that 
^ so he might bnng his mind to a recollected and ^vine 
^' state, and fit his soul, that as a polished mirror it n%ht 
'^ carry on it the impressions of divine ideas unmixed With 
^ the aUay of earthly objects, and might be still casting a 
^ Imghtness upon all his thoughts, did, m order to the 
^ esdsing himself to that, retire to the wilderness. He bad 
'^ observed that many pressed to handle the holy mysteries, 
^^ with unwashed hands, and defiled souls; and before they* 
^^ were meet to be initiated to the divine vocation, were' 
^^ crowding about the altar; not to set patterns to others, 
^^ but designing only a subsistence to themselves : reckon- 
^^ ing that the holy dignity was not a ttnst for which an 
'^ account was to be given, but a state at authority and' 
^^ exemption. They had nc^er piety nor parts to recom- 
'^ mend them, but were the reproaches of the Christian re- 
'^ ligion, and were the pests of the church : which infected' 
^^ it &ster tiian any plague could do the air; nnce men did' 
'^ easily run to imitate bad examples^ but were drawn ofll" 
<^ very hardhr by the perfectest patterns to the practice of 
'^ virtue. Upon which he farmed a high idea erf the emi- 
^ nent worth and virtues which became those who go- 
^ vemed the church, and of the great prc«^ess that they 
<^ ought to be daily making ; not contented with low me«^ 
^^ suras of it) as if they were to weigh it critically in idee 
^ balances, and not to rise up to the highest degrees* pos*- 
^' sible in it. Yet even this was not aU; for to govern 
^' mankind, which was so various and so uncertain a sort of 
^ creature, seemed to him tiie highest pitch of knowledge 
^< and wisdcmi, as far above that skill and labour that is 
^^ necessary to the curing of bodily diseases, as the soul is 
^ sopevior to theiyody; and yet since so much study and^ 
'^ observation veas neoessary to make a man a skilful phy- 
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^ 'fiicifkfi, he conduded that much more was necessary for 
'^ the spiritual medicine : the design of which was to give 
f^ wings to the soul, to raise it above the world, and to 
** consecrate it to God/' Here he runs out into a noble 
rapture upon the excellence and sublimity of the Christian 
religion, and upon the art of governing souls; of the dif- 
ferent methods to be taken, according to the diversity of 
men's capacities and tempers ; and of dividing the word 
of God aright among them. The difficulties of which he 
prosecutes in a great variety of sublime expressions and 
figures; but condudes lamenting that '' there was so little 
'^ order then observed, that men had scarce passed their 
^ childhood, when, before they understood the scriptures, 
^^ not to say before they had washed off the spots and de« 
'^ filements of their souls, if they had learned but two or 
^^ three pious words, which they had got by heart, or had 
'^ read some of the Psalms of David, and put on an out- 
^^ ward garb that carried an appearance of piety in it, these 
*' men were presently pushed on by the vanity of their 
^' minds, to aspire to the government of the church/' To 
such persons he addresses himself very rhetorically, and 
asks them, ^'what they thought of the commonest em- 
^^ ployments, such as the playing on instruments, or of 
'5 dancing, in comparison with divine wisdom. For ac- 
^f quiring the one, they knew great pains and much prac- 
^' tice was necessary : could they then imagine that the 
<' other should be so easily attained?" But he adds, '^ that 
^^ one may as well sow upon rocks, and talk to. the deaf, as 
** h<^ to work upon persons, who have not yet got to 
^* that degree of wisdom, of being sensible of their own ig- 
^ norance. This evil he had often with many tears la- 
^ mented ; but the pride of such men was so great, that 
" nothing under the authority of a St. Peter, or a St. Paul^ 
" could work upon them.'' Upon this mention of St. Paul, 
he breaks out into a rapiure upon his labours and suffer- 
ings, and the care of all the churches that lay on him; 
his becoming all things to all men; his gentleness where 
tiiat was necessary, and his authority upon other occa- 
sions ; his zeal, his patience, his constancy, and his pru- 
dence, in fulfilling all the parts of his ministiy. Then he 
dtes several of the passages of the prophets, particularly 
those of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Zechariah and Malachi, 
which rdate to the corruptions of the priests and shep- 
herds of Israel; and shews how applicable they were to 
tixe dergy at that time, and that all the woes denounced 
against the Scribes and Pharisees belonged to them, with 
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heavy aggravations. ^ These thoughts possessed hhn day 
^' and night ; they did eat out his very strength and sub- 
^ stance ; they did so afSict and deject him, and gave him 
^' so terrible a prospect of the judgments of God, which 
^ they were drawing down upon the church, that he, in- 
^ stead of daring to undertaJte any part of the govern^ 
^ ment of it, was only thinking how he should cleanse his' 
^' own soul, and flv from the wrath which was to come ; 
^' and could not think that he was yet, while so young,* 
'^ meet to handle the holy things/' Where he runs out 
into a new rapture in magnifying the dignity of holy func- 
tions, and upon that says, " That though he had been de- 
*' dicated to God from his mother's womb, and had re- 
'' nounced the world and all that was charming in it, even 
" eloquence itself, and had delighted long in the study of 
^ the scriptures, and had subdued many of his appetites 
'^ and passions ; yet after all this, in which perhaps he had 
<' become a fool m glorying, he had so high a notion of the 
^ care and government of souls, tfiat he thought it above 
'^ his strength ; especially in such bad times, in which all 
'^ things were out of order; factions were formed, and cha- 
'^ rity was lost; so that the very name of a priest was a re- 
'^ proach, as if God had poured out contempt upon. them; 
^' and thereby impious men daily blasphemed his name/' 
And indeed, all the show of religion that remained, was in 
their mutual heats and animosities, concerning some mat- 
ters of religion ; <' they condemned and censured one an« 
'' other ; they cherished and made use of the worst men, 
'^ so they were true to their party; they concealed their* 
^ crimes, nay, tbey flattered and defended some that should 
^ not have been suffered to enter into the sanctuary; they 
'^ gave the holy things to dogs, while they inquired very 
'^ narrowly into the failings of those that differed from 
^' them, not that they might lament them, but that they 
'* might reproach thenrfor them. The same feults which 
'' they excused in some, were declaimed against in others : 
^ so that the very name of a good or a bad man was not 
^^ now considered, as the character of their lives, but of 
^ their being of or against a side. And these abuses were 
^ so imiversal, that they were like people like priest. If 
'^ those heats had arisen upon the great heads of religion, 
^* he should have commended the zeal of those who had 
^ contended for the truth, and should have studied to have 
'^ followed it. But their disputes were about small matters, 
« and things of no consequence ; and yet even these were> 
'< fought for, under the glorious title of the iaith^ though 
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^ the soot of aB waft men's private aniAaofiftl^B. These 
<< tUiigs had Imposed the Chmtiaa fe^ion to the hatred 
'^ of the heathea, and had given evem the Chtistians them- 
'^ aelyes very hard thoughts d the dergy : this was grown 
^^ to that height^ that tbejr weie then acted ftisd repre- 
^' sented upon the -stage^ and made the subject of the peo- 
^ pie's scorn i so that by then* means the name of God 
^ was blasphemed. This was that which gave him moiich 
^^ sadder appiehensionsy than adl tha^ could be feared bctai 
^ that wild beast, that was then banning to vex and per- 
^^ secute the church, (by which pro^bly Julian is meant ;) 
'' the comfovtabk prospect of dying for the name of Christ 
'^ made that a persecution was not so dreadfi^ a thing, in 
^ his aeoounty as the sins, the divisions, and distractions of 
^ Christians." This then was the reason that had made him 
%f to the wilderness; for the state (tf the diurch had m^de 
mm despond, and lose all his courage : he had also gone 
tiiither,. that he might quite break hunsetf to all his appe- 
tites and passions, and to all the pleasures and concerns of 
this life, that did darken the shinings of the divine image 
upon his soul, and the emanations of the heavenly fight. 
When he considered the judgments of God upon bad' 
priests, ami many other strict rules in the old cfepensa- 
tion, and the great obligations that lay upon those who 
were tihe priests of the living God, and that oi^it^ before 
they presumed to offer up oth^ saerificefs, to begin with 
Ae oblatfam of themselves to God ; be was, upon s^l these 
reasons, moved to prepare himself by so long a retreat. 

I hare given this long abstract of his Apoiogetical Ora- 
tion, not only to set before my reader the sense that he 
bad of the sacred functions, but likewise to shew what 
were the corruptions of that age, and with how much free- 
dom this holy father laid them open* If theiie is any oc- 
cadon foir a^^yin^ any part of this ta the present age, or 
to any persons in it, I chose rather to offer it in l^e words 
of this great man, than in smy of my own. I wish few 
were cmieerned in them; and that such as are would make 
a due application of them to themselves, and Bave others 
the trouble of doing it more severely. 

I go next to another fether of the Greek church, St. 
Chrysostom, whose books of the priesthood have been ever 
Mckoned among the best pieces of antiquity., The oc- 
casion of writing them was this : he had lived many years 
in great friendship with Bai^; at last, they having both 
debated themselves to sacred studies, the clergy of An- 
tkich had resolved to lay hold on them, and ta use that 
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holy viofence which was in those times often done to the 
best men, and to force them to enter into orders. Which 
when Basil told Ch^sostom, he concealed his own in- 
tentions, but pressed Basil to submit to it; who, from that, 
believing that his friend was of the same mind, did not go 
out of the way, and so he was laid hold on ; but Chrysos- 
tom had hid himself. Basil, seeing he could not be found, 
did all that was possible to excuse himself: but that not 
being accepted of, he was ordained. Next time that he 
met his friend, he expostulated severely with him for hav- 
ing forsaken him upon that occasion : this gave the oc- 
casion to those books, which are pursued in the way of a 
dialogue. 

The first book oontams only the preparatory discourses, 
according to the method of such writings. In the second 
he runs out to shew from our Saviour's words to St. Peter, 
Smum, lovest thou me? ^'what tender and fervent love 
*' both to Christ and to his church a priest ought to feel in 
^' himself, before he enters upon the feeding those sheep, 
^^ which Christ has purchas^ with his own blood. To 
*^ lose the souls of the flock first, and then one's own soul, 
^' through remissness, was no light matter. To have both 
^ the powers of darkness and the works of the flesh to fight 
^' against, required no ordinary measure both of strength 
^' and courage. He pursues the allegories of a shepherd 
^' and a physician, to shew, by the parallel of these laid 
^' ti^ether, the labours and difficulties of the priesthood, 
^ espedally when this authority was to be maintained only 
^ by the strength of persuasion ; and yet sometimes se- 
^ vere methods must be taken, like incisions to prevent 
^ gangrenes, or to cut off a part already corrupted. In the 
^ managing this, great art and prudence was necessary; 
^ a bishop ought to have a great and generous, a patient 
*^ and undaunted mind : therefore, Chrysostom says that 
^ he found, though he truly loved his Saviour, yet he was 
^ so afraid to offend him, that he durst not undertake a 
^ chaige, that he did not yet judge himself qualified for. It 
^ was not enough that a man was tolerably well esteemed 
^ by others ; he ought to examine himself : for that of a 
*^ bishop's being well reported of^ is but one of many cha- 
^^ racters, decls^^d necessary by St. Paul. He complains 
^ much that those who raised men to orders, had more re- 
^* gard to rank and wealth, and to much time spent in a 
^^ vfdn search into profiane learning, (though Christ chose 
** fishermen and tent-makers,) than to true worth, and an 
^^ earnest zM for the real good of the church. In the 
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^ third book^ he miis out with a gredt cmnpaafl on the 
^* praises of the priestly function ; he looked upon it as a 
^' dignity raised fai above aU the honours of thid worlds 
" and approaching to the.angetical glory. A priest ought 
^^ to aspire to a purity above that4>f other mortals, answer- 
ing that of angels. When a priest perfcnrms the holy 
functions, is sanctifying the holy eucharist, and is offer- 
ing a emcified Christ to the people, his thoughts should 
^ carry him heavenwards, and as it were translate him into 
'^ those upper regions. If the Mosaical priest was to be 
^^ holy, that offered up sacrifices of a lower order, how 
much holier ought the priests of this religion to be, to 
whom Christ has given the power both of retaining and 
^ forgiving of sins! But if St. Paul, ftfter all his visions 
" and labours, after all his raptures and sufferings, yet was 
'^ inwardly burnt up with the concerns of the church, 
^' and laboured with much fear and trembling, how much 
^ greater apprehensions ought other persons to have of 
<' such a trust I If it were enough to be called to this 
'^ function,vand to go through mtix the duties incumb^it 
^ on it in some tolerable manner, the danger were not 
^ great : but when the duty, as well as dignity, together 
^ with the danger belonging to it, are all Md t^ether, a' 
^ man is forced to have other thoughts of the matter. No 
^ man that knows he is not capable of conducting a ship, 
^ will undertake it, let him be pressed to it never so much. 
'' Ambitious men, that loved to set themselves forward, 
^ were of all others the most exposed to temptations ^ they 
^ were apt to be inflamed by the smallest provocations, to 
^^ be glad at the fieuxlts of others, and troubled if they saw 
^ any do well ; they courted applause, and aspired to ho- 
^ nour; they fawned on great persons, and tn>d on those 
^* that were below them ; they made base submissions, 
^ undecait addresses, and often brought presents to those 
^< in authority ; they durst not in any sort Teprove them 
^ for their faults, though they reproached the poor out of 
^ measure for their failings. These were not the natural 
^ consequences of the dignity of the priesthood; but un* 
^ worthy and defiled perscms, who, witiiout true merit, 
^ had been advanced to it, had brought it under rq[HrOacb. 
^ There had been no due care usc^ in the choice oi bK> 
<< shops, and bv the means of bad choices the church waa 
^ afanost ruined, through the gross ignorance and imwor- 
^ tiiinelM of many in that post. Certainly a worthy finest 
^ has no ambitions aspirings; thobe who fly to this dignity 
^ from that bi^se prindple, will give a ML vtot to it when 
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^ tbey have attained it. If sobmiBcaoiHi^ flaltaries, . and 
^ money itself are necesMiy, all wiQ be employed ; ib«re* 
^ fore it was an incKspensable prepanitum to it, lliat one 
^* should be duly sensible of the greatness of the trust, 
^ and of his own nnfitness for it, that so he might neither 
^ vehemently desire it, nor be uneasy if he should happen 
^ to be turned out of it. A man may desire the office of 
^ a bishops when he considers it is a work of toil and la- 
'^ hour ; but nothing is more pestiferous than to desire it 
^ because of the power and authority that accompanies it. 
^ Such persons can never have the courage that ought 
^ to shew itself in the ^scharge of their duty, in the re- 
^f proving of sin, and venturing on the indignation of great 
'^ men. He confesses he had not yet been able to free his 
^ mind from that disease, and, till he had subdued it, he 
^ judged himself bomid to fly from all the steps to pre- 
^^ ferment : for the nearer he should come to it, he reck- 
^ oned the {qipetite to it would rage the h%her within 
^ him J whereas the way Uy break it quite, was to keep 
^ himself at the greatest distance from it. Nor had he 
'^ that vivacity, or lively activity of temper, which became 
'^ this function ; nor that softness and gentleness of mind, 
^^ that was necessary to prepare him to bear injuries, to 
^ endure ocmtempt, or to treat people with the mildness 
^ that Christ has enjoined his folk^wers, which be thought 
^ more necessary to a bishop than all fastings, or homLj 
^ mortifications whatsoever. And he runs out into a long 
** di^ssion upon the great mischiefs that a fretfrd and 
^ spiteful temper did to him that was under the power of 
<^ it, and to t^e church, when a bishop was soured with it. 
^^ It will often break out, it will be much observed, and 
^ win give great scandal : for as a little smoke will darken 
^< and hide the clearest object; so if all the rest of a bi- 
^ shop's life were brighter than the beams of the sun, a 
^' little blemish, a passion or indiscretion, will darken all, 
^^ and make all the rest be forgotten. Allowances are not 
^^ made to them as to other men ; the world expects great 
^^ things from them, as if they had not flesh and blood in 
/^ tbeoH, not a human, but an angelical nature ; therefore a 
^^ bishop ought, by a constant watchfulness, and a pet- 
^ petual strictness, to be armed with armour of proof on 
^* all sides, that no wound may hurt him. Stories will be 
^^ easily believed to bis dkadvantage, and his dergy about 
^< him will be ready to fixkl them out, and to spr^ them 
^ abroad. He lays this down for a ^certain maxim. That 
^< every man knows himself best ; and thorefore, what^ 
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^^ soever others might think of him^ he who knew well that 
'^ he had not in himself those qualifications that were ne- 
^' cessary for this function^ ought not to suffer himself to be 
" determined by that. After this he lays open the great 
^' disorders, factions, partialities, and calumnies, with which 
^ the popular elections were at that time managed, and the 
^' general corruption that had overrun the whole church ; 
'^ so that the strictness and authority, the gentleness and 
^ prudence, the courage and patience, that were necessary 
to a bishop, were very hard to be found altogether. He 
instances, to make out the difficulty of discharging the 
duty of a bishop, in that single point, of managing the 
'^ widows ; who were so meddling, so immoral, so factious, 
'^ and so clamorous, that this alone was enough to employ* 
'^ a bishop's prudence, and exercise his patience. FVom 
" that, and another article relating to it concerning the 
^ virgins, he goes to consider the trouble, the difficulties, 
and censures, that bishops were subject to^ by the hear* 
^^ ing of causes that were referred to them ; many^ pre- 
^^ teo^g they were wronged by their judgments, niade 
^^ shipwreck oi the faith in revenge ; and they pressed so 
'^* hard upon the bishop's time, that it was not possible for 
'^ him to coiLtent them, and discharge the other parts of 
'^ bis. duty. Then he reckons up the many visits that were 
^ expected from bishops, the several civilities they were 
^ obliged to ; which it was hard to manage so as not to be 
'^either too much or too little in them : matter of c^fisure 
<' would be found in both extremes. Then he reflects on 
*' the greiait temper that ought to be observed in the final 
'' sentence of excommunicaticm; between a gentieness to 
'^ vice on the one hand, and the driving men to despiair 
*^ and iapostasy on the other. And he concludes that bKX>k 
'^ with reflections on the vast burden that follows the care 
<< of souls. In his fourth book he runs through a variety 
^^ of arts and professions, and shews how much skill and la- 
^^ hour was necessary for every one of them : from whence 
'< he concludes strongly, that much more was necessary 
^^ for that which was the most important of all others ^ w(y 
^^ tiiat no consideration whatsoever should make a man 
'^imdert^e it, if he did not find himself in some sort 
'f qualified for it : more particularly he ought to be ready 
^^ to giye im account of his faith, and to stop the mouths 
<^ of ^ gainsayers, Jews^ gentiles, and heretics ; in which 
'< tite igQprance of many bishops,, carrying things from one 
<^ extreme to another, had given great occasion to errors. 
<< A bishop must understand th^ style {|j;id phrase of the 
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^ scriptureB weU. From this he nins out into a very nobfe 
^^ panegyric upon St. P^ul, in whom a pattern was set to 
^ aU bishops. His fifth book sets out the labour of preach- 
*' ing, the tentations. to vanity in it, the censures that were 
^ apt to be made if there was either too much or too little 
^' art or eloquence in sermons. To this he adds the great 
^^ exactness that a bishop should use in preserving his re- 
'^ putation^ yet without vanity, observing a. due temper 
^^ between despising the censures of the multitude, and 
^' the servile courting of applauses. In his sermons he 
^' ought above all things to study to edify, but not to flat- 
^^ ter his hearers, or to use vain arts to raise esteem or ad- 
^' miration from them : since a bishop, whose mind was 
^' not purged from this disease, must go through many 
^' tossings, and be much disquieted: and upon that he runs 
'' out so fidly upon the tentations to desire applause for 
'^ eloquence, and a readiness in speaking, that it plainly 
'^ appears that be felt that to be his own weak side. The 
^< sixth book is chiefly employed to shew how much a 
^* harder thing it was to govern the church, than to live in 
*' a desert under the severest mortifications." 

I will go no further in this abstract ^ I hope I have 
4rawn out enough to give a curiosity to such as have not 
yet read those excellent books, to do it over and over 
again : for to any that has a true relish, they can never be 
too often read : every reading will afibrd a fresh pleasure, 
4md new matter of instruction and meditation. But I go, 
in the last place, to offer St. Jerome's sense in this matt^. 
I shall not bring together what lies scattered through his 
works upon this argument, nor shall I quote what he writ 
in his youth upon it ; when the natural flame of his tem- 
per, jomed wi^ the heat of youth, might make him carry 
his thoughts further than what human nature could bear : 
but I shall only give an abstract of that which he writ to 
Nepotion on this head, in his old age, as he says himself, a 
good part of that epistle being a reflection upon the dif- 
ferent sense that old age gives of these things, from that 
which he felt during the ardour of youth. 

He begins with ttie title clerk, which signifying a lot or 
portion, ^^ imports either that the clergy are God's portion, 
'^ or that God is theirs, and that therefore they ought to 
^' possess Grod, and be possessed of him. He that has this 
^^ portion must be satisfied with it, and pretend to nothing 
*' but, having food and raiment, be therewith content, and 
^' as men carried their crosses naked, so to be ready to 
^< cairy his* He must not seek the advantages of this 
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^ world in Christ's warfare. Some clerks grew ridier un- 
^ der Clirist, who made himself poor, than ever they could 
^ have been if they had continued in the service of the 
^ god of this world ; so that the church groaned under die 
^ wealth of those who were beggars before they forsook 
^' the world. Let the strangers and the po(Mr be fed at 
" your tables, says he^ and in these you entertain Christ 
^* himself. When you see a trafiBcking clerk, who from 
^ being poor grows rich, and from being mean becomes 
^ great, ny from him us from a plague. The conversation 
^ of such men corrupted good minds ; they sought aftef 
^ wealth, and loved company, the public plaices of conver- 
^ sation, fairs, and market-places; whereas a true derk 
^ loves silence and retirement. Then he gives him a strong 
^' caution f^ainst conversing with women, and in parti- 
^' cular against all those mean compliances which some of 
^ those clerks used towards rich women, by which they 
^ got not only presents during their lives, but legacies by 
^ tiieir wills. That abuse had grown to such an intolerable 
^ excess, that a law was made, excluding priests from hav- 
** ing any benefit by testaments. They were the only per- 
^'sons that were put under that incapacity. Heathen 
^ priests were not included in the law, yet he does not 
^ complain of the law, but of those who had given just oc- 
^' casion for making it. The laws of Christ had been con- 
^^ temned, so it was necessary to restrain them by human 
^ lawB« It was the glory of a bishop to provide for the 
'^ poor, but it was the reproach of a priest to study the 
'^ enriching of himself. He reckons up many instances of 
^ the base and abject flattery of some clerks, to gain upon 
^ rich and dying persons, and to get their estates. Next 
^' he exhorts him to the constant and diligent study of the 
^ scriptures ; but to be sure to do nothing that should 
^^ contradict his discourses, or give occasion to his hearers 
** to answer him thus. Why do not you do as you say? 
^ Then he speaks of the union that ought to be between. 
^ the bishop and his clergy : the affection on the one side, 
^^ and the obedience on the other. In preaching he must 
^ not study to draw applauses, but groans, from his hear- 
^' ers. Their tears was the best sort g! commendation of 
^' a sermon, in which great care was to be taken to avoid 
^ the methods of the sts^e, or of common declamations. 
** Great use was to be made of the scriptures. The mys- 
^ terles of our faith and the sacraments of our rdigion 
^ ought to be well explained : grimaces «nd solemn Imka 
^ are often made use erf to give weight and authority t6 
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*' thftt vbidi has none in itodfl He chaiges him ta me a 
^ plain simplicity in his habit, neither shewing too much 
^' nicety on the one hand, that savours of luxury, nor such 
'^ a neglect on. the other, as might savour of a£Eectation« 
^^ He recommends particidarly the care of the poor to him« 
*^ Then he speaks of dergymenls mutually preferring one 
'^ another; considering ^at there ace different members 
^^ in one body,, and that every one has his own function 
^^ and peculiar talent : and that therefore no man ought to 
'^ overvalue his own, or undervalue his neighbour's. A 
^^ plain clerk ought not to value himself upon his simpli- 
^' city and ignorance, nor ought a learned and eloquent 
^ man to measure his holiness by his rhetoric; for indeed, 
^ of the two, a holy simplicity is much more valuable than 
'^ unsanctified eloqu^ice. He speaks against the affecta- 
^' tion of magnificence and riches in the worship of God, 
« as tbiogB more becoming the pomp of the Jewish reU- 
'^ gion> than the humility of the spiritual doctrine of Christ. 
^ He falls next upon the high and sumptuous way of liv- 
" ing of some priests, which they pretended was necessary 
^' to procure them the respect that was due to them, and 
^' to give them interest and credit : but the world, at least 
*' the better part of it, would always value a priest more 
^^ for his holiness than for bis wealth. He charg^^ him 
^^ strictly to avoid all the excesses of wine, and, in oppose- 
'^ ticm to that, to f^t much, but without superstition, or a 
^^ nicety in the choice of such things as he was to live on 
^^ in the time of fasting. Some shewed a trifling super* 
^ stition in those matters, as well as vanity and affectation 
^ that was indeed scandalous. Plain and simple fasting 
^^ was despised, as not singular nor pompous enough fpr 
** their pnde. For it seems by what foUows, that the 
'^ clergy was then corrupted with the same disorders, with 
^ which our Saviour had reproached the Pharisees, while 
^ they did not study inward purity, so mudi as outward 
^^ appearances ; nor the pleasing of God, so much as the 
^^ praise of men. But here he stops short, for it seems he 
^ went too near, the describing some eminent man in that 
^^ age. From that he turns to the government ol a priest'^ 
^^ tongue : he ought ndither to detract from any one him* 
^ self, nor to encourage such as did : the very hearkening 
^^ to slander was very imbeooming. They ought to visit 
^' their people, but not to report in one place what they 
<^ observed in another $ in that they ought to be both dis- 
^ creet and secret. Hippocrates adjured those that came 
^^ to study froi^ him> to be secret, grave, and prudent in 
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'^ their whole behaviour ; but how nrach more did this be- 
^^ come those, to whom the care of souls was trusted! He 
'^ advises him to visit his people rather in their afBictious, 
^' than in their prosperity ; not to g6 too often to their 
" feasts, wh^ch must needs lessen him that does it too 
^ much. He, in the last place, speaks very severely of 
^ those who applied the wealth of the church to their own 
^ private uses. It was theft to defraud a friend, but it 
^ was sacrilege to rob the church. It was a crime that 
/^ exceeded the aruelty of highwaymen, to receive that 
^^ which belonged indeed to the poor, and to withdraw 
^^ any part of it to one's private occasions. He concludes 
^' with this excuse. That he had named no person ; he had 
^^ not writ to reproach others, but to give them warning. 
^^ And therefore, since he had treated of the vices of the 
^ clergy in general terms, if any was offended with him 
^f for it, he tibereby plainly confessed that he himself was 
'' guilty." 



CHAP. V. 

An account of some canons in divers ages of the churchy 
relating to the duties and labours of the clergy. 

I WILL go no further in gathering quotations, to shew 
the sense that the fathers had in these matters; these are 
both so full and so express, that I can. find none, more plain 
and more forcible. I shall to these add some of the canons 
that have been made both in the best and in the worst 
ages of the church, obliging bishops, and other clerks to 
residence, and to be contented with one cure. In that at 
Sardica that met vi the year 347, consisting of above three 
hundred and fifty bishops, two canons were made (the 
11th and 12th) against ^ bishops who, without any urgent 
^^ necessity or pressing business, should be absent from 
'^ their, church above three weeks, and thereby grieve the 
^^ flock that was committed to their, care :" and even this 
provision was made, because bishops had estates lying out 
of their dioceses ; therefore they were allowed to go and 
look after them, for three weeks ; ^' in which time they 
'f were to perform the divine function in the churches to 
^' which those estates belonged/' 

Many provisions were aibo made against such.as went 
to court, imless they were called by the emperors, or went 
by a. deputation fhnn the church upon a public account. 
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There is not any one thing more frequently prorided 
against, than that any of the de^^ should leave their 
church, and go to any other church, or live any where else 
without the bishop's leave and consent : nor is there any 
thing clearer from all the canons of the first ages, than 
that they considered the clergy of every church as a body 
of men dedicated to its service ; that lived upon the obla* 
tions of the faithful, and that was to labour in the several 
parts of the ecclesiastical ministry, as they should be or- 
dered by the bishop. 

In the fourth general coundil at Chalcedon, pluralities 
do first appear : for they are mentioned and condemned in 
the 10th canon, which runs thus : ^< No clerk shall at the 
^^ same time belong to two churches ; to wit, to that in 
^' which he was first ordained, and that to which, as being 
^ the greater, he has gone, out of a desire of vaiiiglory ; 
'^ for- such as do so ought to be sent back to that church 
*^ in which they were at first ordained, and to serve there 
'^ only : but if any has been translated from one church 
'^ to another, he shall receive nothing out of his former 
'^ church, nor out of any chapel or almshouse belonging 
'^ to it : and such as shall transgress this definition of this 
^^ general council, are condemned by it to be degraded/' 
I go next to a worse scene of the church, to see what pro- 
visions were made in this matter about the eighth cen- 
tury, both in the east and in the west : the worse that 
those ages and councils were, it makes the argument the 
stronger; since even bad men in bad times could not justify 
or suffer such an abuse. 

In the year 737^ the second council of Nice was held, 
that settled the worship of images. The 15th canon of it 
runs thus : ^' No clerk shall from henceforth be reckoned 
'^ in two churches,'' (for every church had a catalogue of 
its deigy, by which the dividends were made,) ^^for this 
^f is the character of trafficking, and covetousness, and 
^ wholly estranged from the ecclesiastical custom. We 
^^ have heard from our Saviour's own words, that no man 
^' can serve two masters; for he will eit/ier hate the one, 
^^ and love the other; or cleave to the one, and despise the 
^^ other : Let every one therefore^ according to the apo- 
^' stle's words, continue in the vocation in which he is 
^^ called, and serve in one church : for those things which 
^^ filthy lucre has.brought into church-matters are contrary 
^^ to God. There is a variety of employments, for acquir- 
<' ing the necessary supplies of tlus life : let every one that 
^f pleases make use of thesC;^ for frimishing himself : for the 
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*^ BfoMe says, ^Vi/tse hands mimstered to my necessities, 
^^ and to those that were with me. This shaU be the rule 
^ in this town, which is guarded by God; but in remote 
^' villages an indulgence may be granted, by reason of the 
^ want of men/' It is upon this that the canonists do 
found the first of the two reasons, for which only they al- 
low that a dbpensation for holding two benefices may be 
lawful : one is, the want of fit and sufficient men for the 
service of the church. The foundation of the other will 
be found in the canon, which I shall next set down. 

It is the 49th canon of the sixth council at Paris, under 
Lewis the Good, in the year 829. This council came after 
a great many that had been held by Charles the Great and 
his son, for purgmg out abuses, and for restoring the pri- 
mitive discipline. These councils sat at Frankfort, Mentz, 
Aken, Rheims, Chalons, Tours, Aries; and this of Paris vras 
the last that was held upon that design. In these all the 
primitive canons relating to the lives, and labours, and the 
government of the clergy were renewed. Among others 
18 that of Chalcedon formerly mentioned; but it seems 
there wap no occasion given to make a special one against 
pluralities, before this held at Paris, which consisted of 
four provinces of Prance; Rheims, Sens, Tours, and Rouen. 
The canon runs thus : ^^ As it becomes every city to have 
^^ its proper bishop ; so it is also becoming and necessary 
^ that every church dedicated to God should have its pro- 
^ per priest. Yet covetousness, which is idolatry, (of 
^ which we are much ashamed,) has so got hold of some 
^^ priests, and caught them captives in its fetters, that 
^^ they, blinded with it, know neither whither they go, nor 
^ what they ought to be or do ; so that they being kindled 
*^ with the fire of covetousness, and forgetful of the priestly 
^ dignity, neglecting the care of those churches to whicn 
'^ they were promoted, do, by some present given or pro- 
^ mised, procure other churches not only from clerks, but 
^ from laymen, in which they do agidnst law undertake to 
f( perform the ministry of Christ. It is not known whe- 
^ ther their bishops are consulted in this matter or not ; if 
'^ they are, 'without doubt their bishops become partakers 
'^ of thdr sin : but if they presume to do it without con- 
^' suiting them, yet it b to be imputed to the bishop's neg- 
^^ ligence. There is scarce a priest to be found who war- 
^^ reth worthily and diligently in that church in which he 
^^ is dedicated to the divine service : but how much less 
^^ will he be able to do that worthily in two; three, or 
'^ more diurcfae9 1 IlUb practice brings a reproaoh on (he 
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relig^n^ and a oonfiiBion on the priestly order, 
^^ The covetousnesg of the dei^ i» censurea by their peo« 
'^ fie ; the worship of God is not perfonued in places coi^- 
^ secrated to him ; and, as was observed in the former 
^ chapters, the souls of the people are thereby much en* 
<^ dangered. Wherefore we do all unanimously appoint, 
^^ that no bishop suffer this to be done in his parish" (or 
diocese, these words being used promiscuously) ^ any 
*' more ; and we decree, that every church that has a con- 
^ gregation belonging to it, and has means by which it 
** may subsist, shall have its proper priest; for if it has a 
^ congr^ation, but has not means by which it may sub- ' 
^* sbt, that matter is left to the bishop, to consider whe- 
^' ther it can or ought to be supported or not. But it is 
^' spedaQy recommended to their care, to. see that, under 
^ this pretence, no priest may out of covetousness hold 
^' two or three churches, in which he cannot serve, nor 
^' perform the worship of God." The last provisions in 
tlus canon are the grounds upon which the canonists found 
the second just cause of dispensing with pfuralities, which 
is when a churdi is so poor, that the profits which arise 
oat of it cannot afford a competent maintenance to a derk; 
but then the question arises, what is a competent main- 
tenance? This they do all bring very low, to that which 
can just maintain him : and they have so clogged it, that 
no pretence should be given by so ^^eneral a word to covet- 
ousness, ^voluptuousness, or ambition. And indeed while 
we have so many poor churches among us, instead of re- 
straining such pluralities, it were rather to be wished that 
it were made easier than by law it is at present, either to 
unite them tc^ther, or to make one man capable of serv- 
ing two churches, when both benefices make but a tolera- 
ble subsistence, rather than to be forced to have a greater 
number of clerks than can be decently nmintained ; since 
it is certain, that it is more for the interest of religion, and 
for the good of souls, to have one worthy man serving 
two churches, and dividing himself between them, than to 
have clerks for many benefices, whose scandalous provi- 
sions make too many scandalous incumbents, which is one 
of the greatest diseases and miseries of this church* 

But a due care in this matter has no relation to the 
accumulation of livings at great dista^^ices (every on^ of 
which can well support an incumbent) upon the same 
person, merely for the making of. a family, for the sup- 
porting of luxury or vamty, or for other base and covetous 
designs. But I go next to two of the worst qQuacild t^M 
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ever carried the name of general ones, the third and the 
fourth of the Lateran^ that we may see what was the sense 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in this matter, not- 
withstanding the corruption of those ages. The thirteenth 
canon of the third Lateran council runs thus : " Foras- 
^' much as some, whose covetousness has no bounds, en- 
deavour to procure to themselves divers ecclesiastical 
dignities, and several parish-churches, against the pro- 
'^ visions of the holy canons ; by which means, though 
^ they are scarce able to perform the office of one, they do 
^ daim the provisions due to many : we do severely re- 
^ quire, that this may not be done for the future ; and 
^' therefore, when any church or ecclesiastical ministry is 
*' to be given, let such a one be sought out for it, as shall 
*' reside upon the place, and shall be able to discharge the 
*' care in his own person : if otherwise, he who receives 
^' any such benefice contrary to the canons, shall lose it, 
^* and he who gave it shall likewise lose his right of pa- 
'' tronage/' Tibis canon not being found effectual to cure 
so great an abuse, the 'twenty-ninth canon of the fourth 
council in the Lateran was penned in these words : '^ It 
^' was with great care forbidden in the council of the Late- 
*^ ran, that any one should have divers ecclesiastical dig- 
^ nities, and more parish churches than one, which is con- 
** trary to the holy canons. Otherwise he that took them 
^' should lose them, and he that gave them should lose the 
^' right of giving them. But by reason of some men's 
^' presumption and covetousness, that decree has had little 
'^ or no effect hitherto. We therefore, desiring to make a 
** more evident and express provision against these abuses, 
** do appoint. That whosoever shall receive any benefice 
^' to which a care of souls is annexed, shall thereupon, by 
^^ law, be deprived of any other such benefice that he for- 
^' merly had ; and if he endeavours still to hold it, he shall 
^ lose the other likewise; and he, to whom the right of the 
^ patronage of his first benefice did belong, is empowered 
'^ to bestow it upon his accepting another : and if he de- 
<^ lays the bestowing it above three months, not only shall 
^^ his right devolve to another, according to. the decree of 
^' the council in the Lateran, but he shall be obliged to 
^^ restore to the church to which the benefice belongs, all 
** that which he himself received during the vacancy. This 
** we do likewise decree as to parsonages, and do further 
^' ap^int. That no man shall presume to hold more dig- 
*^ nities or parsonages than one in the same church, even 
^ though they have no cure of souls annexed to. them. 
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** Provided alwavB, that difipensaticxia may be granted by 
^ the apostolical see, to persons of high birth, or emi- 
^' nently learned {sublimes et literatas personas) or digni- 
*' fied in universities, (for so the word liter€Ui was under- 
^' stood,) who upon occasion may be honoured with greater 
'^ benefices/' It was by this last proviso, that this, as 
well as all other canons made against these abuses, be- 
came quite ineffectual; for this had no other effect, but 
the obliging people to go to Rome for dispensations; so 
that this canon, instead of reforming the abuse, did really 
establish it; for the qualifications here mentioned were so 
&r stretched, that any person that had obtained a degree 
in any university came within the character of lettered, or 
learned; and all those that were in any dependance upon 
great men, came likewise within the ouier qualification of 
high rank and birth. 

This was the practice among us during the reign of 
Henry VIII. and he, when he was beginning to threaten 
the see of Rome in the matter of his £vorce, got that act 
to be passed, which has been the occasion of so much 
scandal and disorder in this church. It seems to one that 
considers it well, that the clauses which qualify pluraKties 
were grafted upon another bill against spiritual persons 
taking estates to farm, with which that act begins ; and 
that in the carrying that on, such a temper shewed itself, 
that the other was added to it. It contained indeed a 
limitation of the papal authority ; but so many proviuons 
are made, that the nobility, clergy, and the more eminent 
of the gentry, knights in particular, were so taken care of, 
that it could meet with no great opposition in the parlia- 
ment ; but from the state <^ that time, and from several 
clauses in the act itself, it appears it was only intended to 
be a provisional act, though it is conceived in the style of 
a perpetual law. By it then, and by it only, (for 1 have 
not been able to find that any such act ever passed in any 
kingdom or state in Christendom, many having been made 
plamly to the contrary in France, declaring the obligation 
to residence to be of divine right,) were the abuses, that 
had risen out of the canon of one of the worst councils 
that ever was, authorized and settled among us, as far as 
a lavv of the land can settle them. But, after aJl, it is to 
be considered, that a law does indeed change the legal and 
political nature of things, it gives a title to a freehold and 
property; but no human law can changie the moral or di*- 
vine laws, and cancel their authority. K a frJse reli^n 
is settled by law> it becomes indeed the legal religion, but 
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IB rx/i a yAAt the truer for that : and therefore if the ktwd 
of the gospel ol^e derks to personal labour, as was for- 
merly made out^ an act of parliament may indeed qualify 
a man in law to enjoy the benefice, whether he labours in 
it or not; but it can never dissolve his obligatum to resi- 
dence and personal labour* 

But to bring this chapter to an end, I shall only add 
three decrees that were made by the council of Trent in 
this matter, that so it may appear what provisions they 
made against abuses, which are still supported by laws 
among ns. A part of the first chapter of reformation, 
that passed in the sixth session, runs thus : *' This synod 
'* admonishes all that are set over any cathedral churches, 
^ by what title soever, that they, taking heed to theni- 
** selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
'* has set them, to govern the church of God, which he 
^ has purchased with his own blood, do watch and labour, 
^ and fulfil their ministry, as the i^stle has commanded : 
^ and they must know that they cannot do this, if, as 
f^ hirelings, they forsake the flock committed to them, 
f' and do not watch over those sheep, whose blood will 
^' be required at their hands in the last day: since it is 
^' certain, that no excuse will be received, if the wolf de- 
^' voiurs th^ sheep when the shepherd does not look after 
^' them. Yet since, to our great grief, it is found, that 
^ some at this time neglect the salvation of their souls, 
'' and, preferring earthly things to heavenly, are still about 
^ courts ; and forsaking the fold, and the care of the sheep 
^* trusted to them, do give themselves wholly to earthly 
^ and temporal cares : therefore all the ancient canoos, 
^ which by the iniquity of times, and the corruptions of 
^ men, were follen into desuetude, were renewed against 
** non-residents," To which several compulsory chtuses 
are added, which are indeed slight ones, because the ex- 
ecution of them was entirely put into the pope's power, 
and the punishment did only lie, if the bishop was absent 
six months in a year. , 

This decree did not satisfy those who moved for a re- 
formation; so a fuller one was made in the 28d sessioD, 
Ist chap, in these words : " Whereas, by the law of God, 
^ all those to whom the care of souls is committed »re 
^ commanded to know their sheep, to ofier sacrifice for 
^ them, to feed them by the preacln^ of the woti oi God, 
^' the administration of the sacraments, <and by the ex- 
^ ample of a good life, to have a tender care of the poor, 
^ and all other mis^ttble persons, and to lay themsdves 
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** out ttpcHi aQ the other functions of the pBetond evez 
^' which cannot be perfonned by those who do not watch 
*' over, nor are present with their flock : therefore this 
'^ synod does admonish and exhort them, that they, re- 
^^ membering the divine precepts, and being made an ex- 
^ ample to their flock, may feed and govern them in right* 
** eouaness and truth. Upon this they declare, that all bi- 
^^ shops, even cardinals themselves, are ob%ed to personal 
'* residence in their church and diocese, and there to dis- 
^^ charge their duty, unless upon some special occasions/' 
By which indeed a door is opened to as many corruptions, 
as the court of Rome thinks fit to dispense with. Yet 
without this none may be absent above two, or at most 
three months in the whole year 5 and even that must be 
upon a just reason, and without any prejudice to the flock: 
^^ And they leave this upon the consciences of such as 
^' withdraw for so long a time, who they hope will be re- 
^^ligious and tender in this matter, since all hearts are 
'^ known to God,^ and it is no ^mdll sin to do his work 
'f negligently/' They declare the breaking this decree to 
be a mortal sin, and that such as are guilty of it cannot 
with a good conscience enjoy the mean profits during such 
their absence, but are bound to lay them out on the fabric. 
Or give them to the poor : and all these provisions and 
punishments they do idso make against the inferior clergy, 
that enjoyed any benefice to which the care of souls was 
annexed ; and the execution of that is put in the bishi^'s 
hands, who is required not to dispense with their resi-^ 
dence, unless upon a very weighty occasion, above two 
months ; and in this they give the bishop so full an au-» 
thority, that no appeal or prohibition was to lie against his 
sentence upon non-residents, even in the court of Rome^ 
By these decrees, though the papal party hindered a formal 
declaration of the obligation to residence by divine right, 
that so room might be still left for the dispensing power | 
yet they went very near it; they applied passages of scrip- 
ture to it^ and laid the charge of mortal sin upon it. 

In the last place, I shall set down the. decree that was 
made in the 24tb session, chap. 17- against pluralities, in 
these words: "Whereas the ecclesiastical order is per- 
*^ verted, when one derk has the ofiices of manv com- 
'^ mitted to him, it was therefore well provided by the holy 
'^ canons, that no man should be put into two churches, 
^' But many, led by their depraved covetousness, deceiving 
** themselves, but not God, are not ashamed to dude those 
'^ good constitutions by several artifices, and obtain more 
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^ benefices than one at the same time: therefore the sy- 
^ nod, being desirous to restore a proper discipline for the 
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government of churches, does, by this decree, by which 
'^ all persons, of what rank soever, even cardinals them- 
*' selves, shall be bound, appoint, that, for the future, one 
'* man shall be capable of receiving only one ecclesiastical 
^' benefice. But if that is not sufficient for the decent 
'' maintenance of him that has it, then it shall be lawful to 
give him another simple benefice, provided that both 
benefices do not require personal residence. This rule 
must be applied not only to cathedrals, but to all other 
*^ benefices, whether secular, regular, or such as are held 
^^ by commendam, or of what sort or order soever they 
'^ may be. And as for such as do at present possess either 
^' more parish churches than one, or one cathedral and an- 
*^ other parish church, they shall be forced/iiotwithstand- 
*^ ing any dispensations or unions that may have been 
'' granted them for term of life, to resign within the space 
** of six months all they do now hold, except one cathedral, 
^* or one parochial church \ otherwise all their benefices, 
^ whether parochial or others, shall be by law esteemed 
^^ void, ana as such they shaU be disposed of to others. 
** Nor may those who formerly enjoyed them receive Hie 
^^ mean profits after the term of six months with a good 
'^ conscience. But the synod wishes that some due pro- 
^' vision might be made, such as the pope shall think fit, 
** for the necessities of thosie who are hereby obliged to 
^* resign." 

These were the decrees that were made by that pre- 
tended general council : and wheresoever that coimdl is 
received, they are so seldom dispensed with, that the scan- 
dal of non-residence, or plurality, does no more cry in that 
bhurch. In France, though that council is not received, 
yet such regard is had to primitive rules, that it is not 
heard of among them. Such examples are to us reproaches 
indeed, and that of the worst sort, when the argument, 
from the neglect of the pastoral care, which gave so great 
an advantage at first to the reformers, and turned the 
hearts of the world so much firom their careless pastors to 
those who shewed more zeal and concern for them, is now 
against us, and lies the other way. If the nature of man is 
so made, that it is not possible but that offences must 
come s yet, woe be to Mm by whom they come^ 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the declared sense and rules of the church of England 

in this matter, 

W HATSOEVER may be the practice of any among ub, 
and whatsoever may be the force <rf some laws that were 
made in bad times, and perhaps upon bad ends, yet we. are 
sm-e the sense of our church is very different: she intended 
to raise the obligation of the pastoral care higher than it 
was before ; and has laid out this matter more fully and 
more strictly than any church ever did in any age, as f{^' at 
least as my inquiries can carry me. The truest indication 
of the sense of a church is to be taken from her language 
in her public Offices : this is that which she speaks the 
most frequently, and the most publicly ; even the articles 
of doctrine are not so much read, and so often heard, as 
her liturgies are. And as this way of reasoning has been of 
late made use of with great advantage against the church 
of Rome, to make her accountable for all her public Offices 
in their plain and literal meaning ; so will I make use of it 
on this occasion : it is the stronger in our case, whose Of- 
fices being in a tongue understood by the people, the argu- 
ment from them does more evidently conclude here. 

In general then this is to be observed, that no churdh 
before ours, at the reformation, took a formal sponsion 
at the altar from such as were ordained deacons and 
priests : that was indeed always demanded of bishops, but 
neither in the Roman nor Greek Pontifical do we find any 
such solemn vows and promises demanded or made by 
priests or deacons, nor does any print of this appear in the 
Constitutions, the pretended Areopagite, or the ancient ca-r 
nons of the church. Bishops were asked many questions, 
as appears by the first canon of the fourth council of Car- 
thage. They were required to profess their faith, and to 
promise to obey the canons, which is still observed in the 
Greek church. The questions are more express in the 
Roman Pontifical ; and the first of these demands a pro- 
mise. That they will instruct their people in the Christian 
doctrine, according to the holy scriptures : which was the 
foundation upon which our bishops justified the reforma- 
tion ; since the first and chief of all their vows binding 
them to this, it was to take place of all others ; and if any 
other parts of those sponsions contradicted this, such as 
their obedience and adherence to the see of Rome, they 
said that these were to be limited by this. 
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All the account I can give of this general practice of the 
churchy in demanding promises only of bishops, and not of 
the other orders, is this ; that they considered the govern- 
ment of the priests and deacons as ^ thing that was so en- 
tirely in the bishop, as it was indeed by the first constitu- 
tion, that it was not, thought necessary to bind them to 
their duty by any public vows ox promises, (though it is 
very probable that the bishops might take private engage- 
ments of them before they ordained them,) it being in the 
bishop's power to restrain and censure them in a very ab- 
solute and summary way« But the case was quite dif- 
ferent in bishops, who were all equal by their rank and or- 
der; none havmg any authority over them by any divine 
law or the rules of the gospel ; the power of primates and 
metropolitans having arisen out of ecclesiastical and civil 
tows, Jnd not beinglquaUy great in aU countries and pro- 
vinces; and therefore it was more necessary to proceed 
with greater caution, and to demand a further security from 
them. 

But the new face of the constitution of the church, by 
which priests were not under so absolute a subjection to 
their bishops as they had been at first, which was occa- 
sioned partly by the tyranny of some bishops, to which 
bounds were set by laws and canons, partly by their hav- 
ing a special property and ben^ce of their own, and so 
not being n^aintained by a dividend out of the conmion 
stock of the church as at first, had so altered the state of 
things, that indeed no part of the episcopacy was left en- 
tirely in the bishop's hands, hut the power of ordination. 
This is still free and unrestrained ; no writs nor prohibi- 
tions from ci?il courts, and no appeals, have clogged or 
fettered this, as they have done all the other parts of their 
authority. Therefore our ref(»rmers, observing all this, took 
great care in reforming the office of ordination ; and they 
made both the charge that is given, and the promises that 
are to^ be taken, to be very express and solemn, that &o 
both the ordainers and the ordained might be rightly in- 
structed in their duty, and struck with the awe and dread 
that they ought to be under in so holy and so important a 
performance. And though all mankind does easily enough 
agree in this, that promises ought to be religiously ob- 
served which men make to one another, how apt soever 
they may be to break them ; yet, to make the sense of 
these promises go deeper, they are ordered to be made at 
the altar, and in the nature of a stipulation or covenaiU; ; 
the church conferring orders, or indeed ratter Chzisty by 
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the n^niBtry of the offices that he has constituted, confer-* 
ring them upon those promises that are first made. He 
forms of ordination in the Greek churchy which we have 
reason to believe are less changed, and more conform to 
the primitive patterns, than those used by the Latins, do 
plainly import that the church only declared the divine 
vocation. ^< The grace of God, that perfects the feeble dnd 
^^ heals the weak, promotes this man to be a deacon, a 
** priest, or a bishop :" where nothing is expressed as con- 
ferred, but only as declared; so our church, by making 
our Saviour's words the form of ordination, must be con- 
strued to intend by that, that it is Christ only that sends, 
and that the bishops are only his ministers to pronounce 
his mission : otherwise it is not so easy to justify the use 
of this form, " Receive the Holy Ghost;" which as It was 
not used, in the primitive church, nor by the Roman, tiU 
within these five hundred years, so in that church it is not 
the form of ordination, but a benediction given by the bi^ 
shop singly, after the orders are given by the bishop and 
the other priests joining with him : for this is done by him 
alone as the fin^ consummation of the action. But our 
using this as the form of ordination shews, that we consi- 
der ourselves only as the instruments that speak in Christ's 
name imd words; insinuating thereby that be only ordains. 
Pursuant to this in the ordaining of priests, the questions 
are put in the name of God and or his church; which 
makes the answers to them to be of the nature of vows 
and oaths : so that if men do make conscience of any 
thing, and if it is possible to strike terror into them, the 
forms of our ordinations are the most effectually contrived 
for that end that could have been framed. 

The first question that is put in the office of deacons is, 
^* Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
" Qhost to take upon you this office, to serve God for the 
*' promoting of his glory, and the edifying of his people?" 
To which be is to answer, " I trust so." This is put only 
in this Office^ and not repeated afterwards, it being justly 
supposed that where one has had this motion, all the other 
orders may be in time conferred pursuant to it : but this is 
the first step by which a man dedicates himself to the ser- 
vice of God, and therefore it ought not to be made by any 
that has not this divine vocation. Certainly, the answer 
that is made to this ought to be well considered ; for if 
any says, *ll trust so," that yet knows nothing of any 
such motion, and can give no account of it, he lies to the 
Holy Ghost, and makes his first approach to the altar with 
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a lie in his mouthy and that not to men^ but to G6d : and 
how can one expect to be received by God, or.be sent and 
sealed by.him, that dares do a thing of. so crying a nature, 
as to pretend that he trusts he has this motion, who knows 
that he has it not, who has made no reflections on it, and, 
when asked what he means by it, can say nothing concern- 
ing it, and yet he dares venture to come and say.it before 
God and his church ? If a man pretends a commission from 
a prince, or indeed from any person, and acts in his name 
upon it, the law will fall on him, and punish him : and shall 
the great God of heaven and earth be thus vouched, and 
his motion be pretended to, by those whom he has neither 
called or sent ? And shall not he reckon with those who 
dare to run vrithout his mission, pretending that they trust 
they have it, when perhaps they understand not the im- 
portance of it ; nay, and perhaps some laugh at it, as an 
enthusiastical question, who yet will go through with the 
office ? They come to Christ for the loaves ; they hope \jq 
live by the altar and the gospel, how little soever they 
serve at the one, or preach the other ; therefore they vriU 
say any thing that is necessary for qualifying them to this, 
whether true or false. It cannot be denied but that this 
question carries a sound in it that seems a little too high, 
and that may rather raise scruples, as importing somewhat 
that is not ordinary, and that seems to savour of enthu- 
siasm; and therefore it was put here, without doubt, to 
give great caution to such as come to the service of the 
church. Many may be able to answer it truly according 
to the sense of the church, who may yet have great doubt- 
ing in themselves concerning it ; but every man that has 
it not, must needs know that he has it not. - 

The true meaning of it must be resolved thus: The 
motives that ought to determine a man to dedicate him- 
self to the ministering in the church, are a z^al for pro- 
moting the glory of God, for raising the honour of the 
Christian religion, for the making it to be better imder- 
stood, and more submitted to. He that loves it, and feels 
the excellency of it in himself, that has a due sense of 
God's goodness in it to mankind, and that is entirely pos- 
sessed with that, will feel a zeal within himself, for com- 
municating that to others ; that so the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, may be more universally 
glorified, and served by his creatures. And when to this 
he has added a concern for the souls of men, a tenderness 
for them, a zeal to rescue them from endless misery, and a 
desire to put them in the way to everlasting happiness 5 
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and^ from these motives, feels in himself a desire to dedi** 
cate his life and labours to those ends ; and, in order to 
them, studies to understand the scriptures, and more par* 
ticularly the New Testament, that from thence he may 
form a true notion of this holy religion, and so be an able 
minister of it : this man, and only this man, so moved and 
so qualified, can, in truth, and with a good conscience, an* 
swer. That he trusts he is inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost : and every one that ventures on the saying it with- 
out this, is a sacrilegious profaner of the name of God, and 
of his holy Spirit : he breaks in upon his church, not to 
feed it, but to rob it ; and it is certain that he who begins 
with a lie, may be sent by the father of lies ; but he cannot 
be thought to enter in 'by the door, who prevaricates in the 
first word that he says in order to his admittance. 
. But if the ofiice of deacons offers no other particular 
matter of reflection, the office of ordaining priests has a 
great deal ; indeed the whole of it is calculated to the best 
notions of the best times. In the charge that is given, the 
figures of watchmen, shepherds, and stewards, are pur- 
sued, and the places of scripture relating to these are ap- 
plied to them : " They are required to have always printed 
" in their remembrance, how great a treasure was com- 
^' mitted to their charge : the church and congregation 
'^ whom they must serve is his spouse and body. Then 
'^ the greatness of the fault of their negligence, and the 
^^ horrible punishment that will follow upon it, is set be- 
^^ fore them, in case the church, or any member of it, take 
** any hurt or hinderance by reason of it. They are charged 
^' never to cease their labour, care, and diligence, till they 
'^ have done all that lieth in them, according to their 
'^ bounden duty, towards all such as are or shall be com- 
^^ mitted to their care, to bring them to a ripeness and 
'< perfection of age in Christ. They are again ui^ed to 
" consider with whs^t care and study they ought to apply 
" themselves to this ; to pray earnestly for God's holy Spi- 
^^ rit, and to be studious in reading and learning of the 
^^ scriptures; and to forsake and set aside, as much as they 
^' may, all worldly cares and studies. It is hoped that they 
*^ have clearly determined, by God's grace, to give them- 
selves wholly to this vocation ; and as much as lieth in 
them to apply themselves wholly to this one thing, and 
to draw all their cares and studies this way, and to this 
'^ end ; and that by their daily reading and weighing the 
" scriptures, they will study to wax riper and stronger in 
^* their ministry." These are some of the wor^s of the- 
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prepamtory charge given by the bishop when he eatevs 
upon this office^ before be puts the qnestioiss that follow 
to thoae who are to be ordained. What greater force or 
energy could be put in words^ than is in these? Or where 
epuld any be found that are more weighty and more ex- 

{ress, to dbew the entire dedication of the whole man, of 
is time and labours^ and the separating himself from all 
other cares to follow this one thing with all possible appli- 
cation and zeal? There is nothing in any office^ ancient 
or modem, that I ever saw, which is of thia force, so se- 
rious and so solemn; and it plainly impliea not only the 
sense of the church upon this whole matter, but likewise 
their design who framed it, to oblige priests, notwith- 
standing any relaxation that the laws of the land had still 
favoured, by the firmest and sacredest bonds possible, to 
attend i^n their flocks, and to do their duties to them. 
For a bare residence, without labouring, is but a mock re- 
sidence ; since the obligation to it is in order to a further 
end, that they may watch over and feed their flock, and 
not en|)oy their benefices only as farms or as livings, ac- 
cording to the gross but common abuse of our langu^e, 
by wlueh the names of cures, parishes,, or benefices, whick 
are the ecclesiastical names, are now svpaUowed up into 
that of Uving,^ which carries a carnal idea in the very sound 
oS. the word, and I doubt a more carnal ^ect on the minds 
of both clergy and laity. 

Whatever we may be, our church is free of this re- 
proach ; since this charge carries their duty as high and as 
home as smy thing that can be laid in words. And it is 
further to be considered, that this is not of the nature of a 
pdvate exhof^tation, in which a man of livel3r thoughts and 
a warm fancy may be apt to cacry a point too high ; it is 
the constant and uniform voice of the church. Nor is it 
of the nature of a charge, whick is only the soxse of him 
that gives it, and to which the person to whom it is given 
is only passive : he hears it, but cannot, be bound by an- 
other man's thoughts or w(Mds, further than as the nature 
of things binds him. But orders are of the nature ol a 
covenant between Christ and the clerks, in which so many 
privileges and powers are granted ozk the one past, and so 
many djuties aad offices are promised on the other; and 
this charge being the preface to it, it is stipulatory* It 
declares the whole covenant of both sides f and so those 
who receive orders upon it are as much bound, by every 
part of it, and it becomes as much their own- aet, as if 
they had pronounced or pBomised ifc all in the moat formal 
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\4^ords that could be; lind indeed the answers and promises 
that are afterwards made are only the application of this to 
the partictdar persons^ for giving them a plainer and live- 
lier sense of their obligation^ which yet^ in itself, was as ' 
entire and strong, whether they had made khy promise by 
wotds of their own or not. 

But to put the matter out of doubt, let us look li little 
farther into the Office, to the promises that they make 
with relation to their flock, even to such as are or shall be 
committed to their charge. They promise, "That, by the 
help of the Lord, they will give their faithful (Hligence 
always so to minister the doctrine and sacraments, and 
the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
" and as this realm hath received the same, according to 
the commandment of God : so that they may teach the 
people committed to their care and charge. with all dili- 
gence to keep and observe the same." This does plainly 
bind to persoii^ labour; the mention that is made of " what 
** this realm has received" being limited by what follows, 
*' according to the commandment of God," shews, that by 
this is meant the reformation of the doctrine and worship 
that was then received, and established by law ; by which 
these general words,. " the doctrine, and sacraments, and 
" discipline of Christ," to which all parties pretend, are 
determined to our constitution ; so that though there were 
some disorders among us, not yet provided against by the 
laws of the land, this does not secure a reserve for them. 
This is so slight a remark, that I should be ashamed to 
have made it, if it had not been urged to myself, slight as 
it is, to justify, in point of conscience, the claiming all 
such privileges or qualifications as are still allowed by law. 
But I go on to the other promises : the clerk says, ^' He 
will, by the help of God, be ready, with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
" doctrines, contrary to God's word, and to use both pub- 
" lie and private admonitions and exhortations, as well to 
*^ the sick as to the whole within his cure, as need shall 
^' Require, and as occasion shall be given." This is" as 
plainly personal and constant as words can make any 
thing; and in this is expressed the so much neglected, but 
so necessary duty, which incumbents owe their flock, in a 
private way, visiting, instructing, and admonishing them, 
which is one of the most useful and important parts of 
t!ieir duty, how generally soever it may be disused or for- 
gotten ; these being the chief instances and acts of watch- 
ing over and feeding the flock, that is committed to their 
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care. In the next place they promise, " That they wiU be 
" diligent in prayers, and in reading of the holy scriptures, 
*^ and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
*' same, laying aside the study of the world and the flesh/* 
This still carries on that great notion of the pastoral care, 
which runs through this whole office ; that it is to be a 
man's entire business, and is to possess both his thoughts 
and his time. They do further promise, " That they will 
^^ maintain, and set forward, as much as lieth in them, 
^' quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people, 
'^ and especially among them that are or shall be com- 
^* mitted to their charge." 

These are the vows and promises that priests make be- 
fore they can be ordained. And to complete the stipula- 
tion, the bishop concludes it with a prayer to God, " who 
'' has given them the will to do all these things, to give 
^^ them also strength and power to perform the same; that 
^^ he may accomplish his work that he hath begun in 
them, until the time that he shall come, at the latter 
day, to judge the quick and the dead." Upon the whole 
matter, either this is all a piece of gross and impudent 
pageantry, dressed up in grave and lofty expressions, to 
sti^e upon the weaker part of mankind, and to furnish 
the rest with matter to ^eir profane and impious scorn ; 
or it must be confessed that priests come under the most 
formal and express engagements, to constant and diligent 
labour, that can possibly be contrived or set forth in words. 
It is upon this that they are ordained; so their ordination 
being the consummation of this compact, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that, according to the nature of all mutual 
compacts, a total failure on the one side does also dis- 
solve all the obligation that lay on the other : and there- 
fore those who do not perform their part, that do not re- 
side and labour, they do also, in the sight of God, forfeit 
all the authority and privileges that do follow their orders, 
as niuch as a Christian at large, that does not perform his 
baptismal vow, forfeits the rights and benefits of his bapr 
tism, in the sight of God 5 though both in the one and in 
the other it is necessary that, for the preventing of dis- 
order and confusion, a sentence declaratory of excommuni- 
cation in the one, as of degradation in the other, pass be- 
fore the visible acts and rights, pursuant to those rites, can 
be denied. * 

To all this I will add one thing more, which is, that 
since our book of Ordination is a part of our Uturgy, and 
likewise a part, of the law of the land ; and since constant 
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attendance and diligent labour is made necessary by it; 
and since this law is subsequent to the ac!t of the 2l8t of 
Henry VIII. that qualifies so many for pluralities and non- 
residence, and is in plain terms contrary to it; this as sub- 
sequent does repeal all that it contradicts. It is upon all 
this a matter that to me seems plain, that by this law the 
other is repealed, in so far as it is inconsistent with it. 
This argument is by this consideration made the stronger,, 
that the act of king Henry does not enact that such things 
shall be, but only reserves privileges for such as may be 
capable of an exemption finom the common and general 
rules. Now, by the principles of law, all privileges or ex- 
emptions of that sort are odious things; and the con- 
structions of law Ijdng hard and heavy against odious 
cases, it appears to me, according to the general grounds 
of law, very probable, (I speak within bomids when I say 
only probable,) that the act of uniformity, which makes 
the Offices of Ordination a part of the law of England, is a 
repeal of that part of the act of king Henry which qua- 
lifies for pluralities. To conclude, whatsoever may be the 
strength of this plea in bar to that act, if our faith, given 
to God and his church in the most express and plainest 
words possible, does bind, if promises given at the altar do 
oblige, and if a stipulation, in the consideration of which 
orders are given, is sacred, and of an indispensable obliga- 
tion, then, I am sure, this is. 

To make the whole matter yet the stronger, this Office 
is to be completed with a communion : so that, upon this 
occasion, that is not only a piece of religious devotion ac- 
companying it, but it is the taking the sacrament upon 
the stipulation that has been maide between the priest and 
the church : so that those who have framed this Office 
have certainly intended, by all the ways that they could 
think on, and by the weightiest words thej could choose, 
to make the sense of the priestly function, and of the 
duties belonging to it, give deep and strong impressions to 
such as are ordained. I have compared with it all the ex- 
hortations that are in all the Offices I could find, ancient 
and modem, whether of the Greek or the Latin church ; 
and this must be said of ours, without any sort of par- 
tiality to our own forms, that no sort of comparison can be 
ms^e between ours and all the others ; and that as much 
as ours is more simple than those as to its rites and cere- 
monies, which swell up other Offices, so much is it more 
grave and weighty in the exhortations, collects, and spon- 
sions that are made in it. In the Roman Pontifical no pro- 
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mises are demanded of priests^ but otly that of obedience 3 
bishops in a corrupted state of the church taking care 
only of their own authority^ while they neslected more im- 
portant obUgations. 

In the oi&ce of consecrating bishops ; as all the spon- 
sions made by them^ when they were ordained priests, are 
to be considered as stiU binding, since the inferior office 
does stQl subsist in the superior ; so there are new ones 
superaddcfd, proportioned to the exaltation of dignity and 
authority that accompanies that office. In the Roman Pon- 
tifical there are indeed questions put to a bishop before he 
is consecrated f but of all these the first only is that which 
has any relation to his flock, which is ill these words : 
^ WUt thou teadh the people over whom thou art to be 
^ set^ both by thy example and doctrine, those things that 
** thou leamest out of the holy scripture ?'* All the rest are 
general, and relate only to his conversation ; but not at dl 
to his labours in his diocese : whereas, on the contrary, 
the engagements in our Office do regard not only a bi- 
shop's own conversation, but chiefly his duty to his peo- 
ple ; he declares, that ^^ he is determined to instruct the 
" people committed to his charge out of the holy scrip- 
** tures :" that *' he will study them, so as to be able by 
'' them to teach and exhort with wholesome doctrine ; and 
*' withstand and convince the gainsayers :" that " he will 
** be ready with all faithful diligence to batiish and drive 
** away ^31 erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
" God's Word ; and both privately and openly to call upon 
" and encourage others to the same:" that " he will main- 
^' tain and set forward, as much as lies in him, quietness, 
^' love, and peace among all men ; and correct and punish 
** such as be unquiet, disobedient, and criminous, within 
" his diocese ; according to such authority as he has/' In 
particular, " he promises to be faithful in ordaining, send- 
** fag, or laying hands upon others : he promises also to 
*' shew himself to be gentle and merciful, for Christ's sake, 
** to poor and needy people, and to all strangers destitute 
" o^ help/' These are the covenants and promises under 
which bishops are put, which are again reinforced upoii 
them in the charge that is given immediately after their 
consecration, when the Bible is put in their hands ; *^ Give 
^' heed to reading, exhortation, and doctrine : think upon 
^' the things contained in this book; be dQigent in them, 
** that the increase coming thereby may be manifest unto 
all men. Take heed unto thyself, and to doctrine, and 
be diligent in doing them i for by doing tMs thou shalt 
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^ both save thyself and them that hear thee. Be thou to 
^^ the flock of Christ a shepherd^ not a wolf; feed them^ de- 
^' vour them not. Hold up the weak, hesd the sick, bind 
^ up the broken, bring again the outcasts, seek the lost; 
^' be so merdful, that you be not too remiss ; so minister 
^' discipline that you forget not mercy : that, when the 
^ chief Shepherd shall ^pear, you may receive the never- 
'^ fading crown of glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord.'' 
In these words the great lines of our duty are drawn in 
very expressive and comprehensive terms^ We have the 
several branches of our function, both as to preaching and 
govaming, very solemnly laid upon us : and both in this 
Office,, as well as in all the other Offices that I have seen, it 
appears, that the constant sense of all churches in aU ages 
has been^ that preaching was the bishop's great duty, and 
that be ought to lay himself out in it most partieukny. 

I shall only add one advice to all this, before I leave this 
article of the sense of our church in this matter ; both to 
those who intend to take orders, and to those who have 
alreadjr tak^i them. As for such as do intend to dedicate 
themselves to the service of the church, they ought to 
read over these Offices frequently ; and to ask themselves 
solemnly, as in the presence c* God, whether they can 
with a good conscience make those answers which the 
book prescribes or not? and not to venture on offering 
themselves to orders, till they know that they dare and 
may saMy do it. Every person who kxriis that way ought 
at least on every Ordination-Sunday, after he has once 
formed the Iresolution d dedicating himself to this work, 
to go over the office seriously with himself, and to consider 
in what disposition or preparation of mind he is, suitable 
to what be finds laid down in it. But I should a^ to this, 
that for a year before he comes to be ordained, he aribould 
every first Sunday of the month read over the Office very 
deliberately ; and frame resolutions, conform to the severid 
pacta of it, and, if he can, receive the sacrament upon it, 
with a special set of private devotions relating to his in- 
tentions. As the time of his ordination draws near, he 
ou^it to return the oftener to those exercises. It will be 
no hard task for him to read these over every Sunday, 
during the last quarter before bis ordination ; and to do 
that yet more solemnly, every day of the week in which 
he is to be or&dned ; and to join a greater esbnestness of 
fitting aad prayer with it on the fast-ddys of his ember- 



Here is no hard imposition. The performance is as easy 
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in itself, as it will be successful in its effects. If I did not 
consider I'ather what the age can bear, than what were to 
be wished for, I would add a great many .severe rules cal- 
culated to th^ notions of the primitive times. But if this 
advice were put in practice, it is to be hoped, that it would 
set back many who come to be ordained, without consi- 
dering duly, either what it is that they ask, or what it is 
that is to be asked of them : which some do with so su- 
pine a negligence, that we plainly see that they have not 
so much as read the Office, or at least that they have done 
it in so slight a manner, that they have formed no clear 
notions upon any part of it, and least of all upon those 
parts to which they themselves are to make answers. And 
as such a method as I have proposed would probably strike 
some with a due awe of divine niatters, so as to keep them 
at a distancie till they were in some sort prepared for them; 
so it would oblige such as come to it, to bring along with 
them a serious temper of mind, and such a preparation of 
soul, as might make that their orders should be a blessing 
to them, as well as they themselves should be a blessing to 
the church. It must be the greatest joy of a bishop's life, 
who truly minds his duty in this weighty trust of sending 
out labom^rs into God's vineyard, to ordain such persons, 
of whom he has just grounds to hope that they shall do 
their duty faithfully in reaping that harvest. He reckons 
these as his children indeed, who are to be his strength 
and support, his fellow-labourers and helpers, his crown 
and his glory. But on the other hand, how heavy a part 
pf his office must it be, to ordain those against whom per- 
haps there lies no just objection, so that, according to the 
constitution and rules of the church, he cannot deny them; 
and yet he sees nothing in them that gives him courage 
or cheerfulness. They do not seem to have that love to 
God, that zeal for Christ, that tenderness for souls, that 
meekness and humility, that mortification and deadness to 
the world, that becomes the character and profession 
which they undertake ; so that his heart fails him, and his 
hands tremble when he goes to ordain them. 

My next advice shall be to those who are already in 
orders, that they will, at least four times a year, on the 
Ordination-Sundays, read over the offices of the degrees 
of the church in which they are; and will particularly 
consider the charge that was given, and the answers that 
were made by them ; and then ask themselves, as before 
God, who will judge them at the great day upon their re- 
ligious performance of them, whether they have been true 
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to them or not : that so they may humble themselves for 
their errors and omissions, and may renew their vows for 
the future, and so to be going on, from quarter to quarter, 
through the whole course of their ministry, observing stiU 
what ground they gain, and what progress they make. To 
such as have a right sense of their duty, this will be no 
hard performance. It will give a vast joy to those who can 
go through it with some measure of assurance, and find 
that, though in the midst of many temptations and of 
much weakness, they are sincerely and seriously going on 
in their work to the best of their skill, and to the utmost 
of their power; so that their consciences say within them, 
and that without the partialities of self-love and flattery. 
Well done, good and faithful servant : the hearing of this 
said within, upon true grounds, being the certainest evi- 
dence possible, that it shall be publicly said at the last 
great day. This exercise will also offer checks to a man 
that looks for them, and intends both to understand hfs 
errors, and to cleanse himself from them. It will, upon the 
whole matter, make clergymen go on with their profes- 
sion, as the business and labour of their lives. 

Having known the very good effect that this method 
has had on some, I dare the more confidently reconmiend 
it to all others. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I will shew what rules 
our reformers had prepared with relation to non-residence 
and pluralities; which though they never passed into laws, 
and so have no binding force with them, yet in these we 
see what was the sense of those that prepared our Offices, 
and that were the chief instruments m that blessed work 
of our reformation. The 12th chapter of the title, ** Con- 
'^ ceming those that were to be admitted to ecclesiastical 
** benefices," runs thus : " Whereas, when many benefices 
'* are conferred on one person, every one of these must be 
^^ served with less order and exactness, and many teamed 

men, who are not provided, are by that means shut out; 

therefore such as exaipine the persons who are proposed 

for benefices, are to ask every one of them, whether he 
^' has at that time another benefice or not ; and if he con- 
'^ fesses that he has, then they shall. not consent to his oh*- 
** taining that to which he is presented, or the first bene- 
^' fice shall be made void, as in case of death, so that the 
*' patron may present any other person to it." Chap. J 3th 
is against dispensations, in these words : ^^ No man shall 

hereafter be capable of any privilege, by virtue of which 

he may hold more parishes than one : but such as have 
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^^ already obtained any sucb ^pensations for pluralities, 
<^ shall not be deprived of the effects of them by virtue of 
** this law." The 14th chapter relates to residence^ in 
these words : ^^ If any man, by reason of age or sickness, 
^' is disabled from discharging his duty, or if he has any 
'^ just cause of absence for some time, that shall be ap- 
^^ proved of by the bishop, he must take care to place a 
worthy person to serve during his absence. But the bi- 
shops ought to take a specisd care, that upon no regard 
" whatsoever any person may, upon feigned or pretended 
reasons, be suffered to be longer absent from his parish, 
than a real necessity shall require." 
These are some of the rules which were then prepared; 
and happy had it been for our church, if that whole work 
of the reformation of the ecclesiastical law had been then 
settled among us. Then we might justly have said, that 
our reformation was complete, and not have lamented, as 
our church still does in the Office of Commination, ^' That 
^^ the godly discipline which was in the primitive church 
*^ is not yet restored," how much and how long soever it 
has been wished for. It is more than probable that we 
should nether have had any schisms, nor civil wars, if that 
great design had not been abortive. If but the 9th and 
20th titles of that work, which treat of the public offices 
and officers in the church, had become a part of our law, 
and been duly executed, we should indeed have had mat- 
ter of glorying in the world. 

In the canons of the .year 157 19 though there was not 
then strength enough in the churcl^ to cure so inveterate 
a disease as non-residence ; yet she expressed her detesta^ 
tion of it in these words : '^ The absence of a pastor from 
^^ the Lord's flock, and that supine negligence and aban- 
'^ doning of the ministry, which we observe in many, is a 
'^ thing vile in itself, omous to the people, and pernicious 
" to the churdi of God; therefore we exhort all the pas- 
^^ tors of churches in our Lord Jesus, that, they will, as 
'^ soon as possiUe, comt to their chiu*dies, and diligently 
^^ preach the gospel ; and, according to liie value of their 
^^ Uvii^s, that they will keq> house, and hospitably relieve 
^^ the poor." It is true, all this is much lessened by the 
last words of that article, ** That every year they must re- 
^ side, at least, threescore days upon their benefices." By 
the. canons made at that time, pluraEties were also limited 
to twenty miles distance. But this was ^ilarged to thir^ 
miles by the canons in the year 1597 ; yet by these the 
plurp.Mdt was required to spend " a good part dF the year" 
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in both his benefices. And upon this has the matter rested 
ever since; but there is no express definition made how 
&r that general word of ^^ a good part of the year'' is to be 
understckod. 

I will not to this add a long invidious history of all the 
attempts that have been made for the reforming these 
abuses, nor the methods that have been made use of to de- 
feat them. They have been but too successful, so that we 
still groan under our abuses, and do not know when the 
time shall come in which we shall be freed' from them. 
The defenders of those abuses, who get too much by them 
to be willing to. part with them, have made great use of 
this, that it was the puritan party that, during queen Eli- 
zabeth and king James the First's reign, promoted these 
bills to render the church odious : whereas it seems more 
probable that those who set them forward, what invidious 
characters soever their enemies might put them under, 
were really the friends of the church ; and that they in- 
tended to preserve it, by freeing it from so crying and so 
visible an abuse ; which gives an offence and scandal, that 
is not found out by much learning or great observation, 
but arises so evidently out of the nature of things, that a 
small measure of common sense helps every one to see it, 
and to be deeply prejudiced against it. But since our 
ehurch has fallen under the evils and mischiefs of schism, 
none of those who divide from us have made any more 
attempts this way; but seem rather to be not ill pleased 
that such scandals should be still among us, as hoping that 
this is so great a load upon our church, that it both weak- 
ens our strength and lessens our authority. It is -certainly 
the interest of an enemy, to suffer the body to which he 
opposes himself to lie under as many prejudices, and to be 
liable to as much censure, as is possible ; whereas every 
good and wise fiiend studies to preserve that body to which 
he unites himself, by freeing it from every thing that may 
render it less acceptable and less useful. 

Here I will leave this argument, having, I think, said 
enough to convince all that have a true zeal to our church, 
and that think themselves bound in conscience to obey its 
rules, and that seem to have a particular jealousy of the 
eivil power's breaking in too hi upon the ecclesiastieal 
authority, that there can be nothing. more plain and ex*- 
press, than that our church intends to bring all her priests 
under the strictest obligations possible to constant and per- 
sonal labour, and that in this she pursues the designs and 
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canons, not only of the primitive and best times, but even 
of the worst ages ; since none were ever so corrupt, as not 
to condemn those abuses by canon, even when they main- 
tained them in practice. She does not only bind them to 
this, by the charge she appoints to be given, but also by 
the vows and promises that she demands of such as are 
ordained. When all this is laid together, and when there 
stands nothing on the other side to balance it, but a law 
made in a very bad time, that took away some abuses, but 
left pretences to cover others ; can any man, that weighs 
these things together, in the sight of God, and that be- 
lieves he must answer to him for this ^t the great day, 
think, that the one, how strong soever it may be in his 
favour at an earthly tribunal, ^1 be of any force in that 
last and dreadful judgment? This I leave upon all men*s 
consciences; hoping that they mil so Judge themselves, 
that they shall not be judged of the Lord. 



CHAP. VU. 

Of the due preparation of such as may and ought to be 

put in orders. 

JL HE greatest good that one can hope to do in this 
worid is upon young persons, who have not yet taken 
their ply, and are not spoiled with prejttdices and wrong 
notions^ Those who have taken an ill one at first will 
neither be at the pains to look over their notions, nor turn 
to new methqds ; nor will they, by any change of practice, 
seem to confess that they were once in the wrong : so that 
if matters that are amiss can be mended or set right, it 
must be by giving those that have not yet set out, and 
that are not yet engaged, truer views and juster ideas of 
things. I will therefore here lay down the model upon 
which a clerk is to be formed, and will begin with such 
things as ought to be previous and preparatory to his be- 
ing initiated into orders. 

These are of two sorts ; the one is of such preparations 
as are necessary to ^ve his heart and soul a right temper, 
and a true sense of things : the other is of such studies as 
are necessary to enable him to go through with the several 
parts of his duty. Both are necessary, but the first is the 
more indispensable of the two ; for a man of a good soul 
may, with a moderate proportion of knowledge, do great 
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aervice in the chuich^ evpeciaUy if he is fiuited with an 
employment that is not above his talent: whereas un^ 
sanctined kfiowledge puffs up, is insolent and iinquie^ it 
gives great scandal, and occasions much distraction in the 
church. In treating of these qualifications, I will watch 
over my thoughts, not to let them rise to a pitch that is 
above what the conmion frailties of human nature, or the 
age we live in, can bear: and after all, if in any thing I 
may seem to exceed these measures, it is to be considered 
that it is natural in proposing the ideas of things to carry 
them to what is wished for, which is but too often beyond 
what can be expected; considering both the corruption of 
mankind, and of these degenerated times. 

First of all then, he that intends to dedicate himself to 
the church ought, from the time that he takes up any such 
resolution, to enter upon a greater decency of behaviour, 
that his mind may not be vitiated by ill halnts, which ^may 
both give such bad characters of him, as .may stick long 
on him afterwards, and make such ill impressions on hinir 
self, as may not be easily worn out or defaced. He ought, 
above all things, to possess himself with a high sense of 
the Christian religion, of its truth and excellence, of the 
value of souls, of the dignity of the pastoral care, of the 
honour of God, of the sacredness of holy functions, and. of 
the great trust that is committed to those who are set 
apart £n>m the world, and dedicated to God and to his 
church. He who looks this Way must break himself to 
the appetites of pleasure or wealth, of ambition or autho- 
rity ; he must consider that the religion, in which he in- 
tends to of&ciate, calls all men to great purity and virtue, 
to a probity and innocence of manners, to a meekness and 
gentleness, to a hmnility and self-denial, to a contempt of 
the world, and a heavenly-mindedness, to a patient resig- 
nation to the will of Qod, and a readiness to bear the 
cross, in the hopes of that everlasting reward which is re- 
served for Christians in another state ; all which was emi- 
nently recommended, by the unblemished pattern that the 
Author of this religion has set to all that pretend to be his 
followers. These being the obligations which a preacher 
of the gospel is to lay daily upon all his hearers, he ought 
certaimy to accustom himself often to consider seriously of 
them ; and to think how shameless and impudent a thing 
it will be in him, to perform offices suitable to all these, 
and that do suppose them ; to be instructing the people, 
and exhorting them to the practice of them; unless he is 
in some sort all this himself which he teaches others to be. 

N 
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Indeed^ to be tied to such an employment, while one 
has not an inward conformity to it, and complacence in 
it, is both the most unbecoming, the most unpleasant, and 
the most uncomfortable state of life imaginable. Such a 
person will be exposed to all men's censures and re- 

S roaches, who, when they see things amiss in his conduct, 
o not only reproach him, but the whole church and body 
to which he belongs, and, which is more, the religion 
which he seems to recommend by his discourses; though 
his life and aqtions, which will always pass for the most 
real declaration of his inward sentiments, are a visible and 
continual opposition to it. On all these things he whose 
thoughts carry him toward the church, ought to reflect 
frequently : nothing is so odious as a man that disagrees 
with his chsuracter) a soldier that is a coward,, a courtiec^ 
that is brutal, an ambassador that is abject, are not such 
unseemly things, as a bad or vicious, a drunken or disso- 
lute clergyman. But though his scandals should not rise 
up to so high a pitoh, even a proud and. passionate, a 
worldly-minded and covetous priest gives the lie to his 
discourses so palpably, that he cannot expect they should 
have much weight. Nor is such a man's state of life 
less unpleasant to himself, than it is unbeconung. He i3 
obliged to be often performing offices, and pronouncing dis- 
courses, in which, if he is not a good inau, he not only has 
no pleasure, but must have a formed aversion to them. 
They must be the heaviest burden of his life; he must 
often feel secret challenges within; and though he as often 
silences these, yet such unwelcome reflections are un* 
comfortable things. He is forced to manage himself with 
a perpetual constraint, and to observe a decorum in his de- 
portment, lest, he fall under a more public c^isure. Now 
to. be bound to act a part, and live with restraint one's 
whole life, must be a very melancholy thing. He cannot 
go so quite out of sight of religion and convictions, as 
other bad men do, who live in a perpetual hurry, and a 
total forgetfulness of divine matters. They have no checks, 
because they are as seldom in the way to find them as is 
possible. But a clerk cannot keep himself out of their 
way; he must remember them, and speak of them, at least 
upon some occasions, whether he will or no : he has no 
other way to secure himself against them, but by trying 
what he can do to make himself absolutely disbelieve 
them. Negative atheism, that is, a total neglect of all re- 
ligion, is but too easily arrived at ; yet this shall not serve 
his turn, he must build his atheism upon some bottom,. 
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that he may find quiet in it. If he is an igncMtmt man^ he 
is not furnished with those sleights of wit^ and shows of 
learnings that must support it : but if he is reaUy learned, 
he will soon be beaten out of them ; for a learned atheism 
is so hard a thing to be conceived, that unless a man's 
powers are first strangely vitiated, it is not easy to see * 
how any one can brin^ himself to it. There is nothing 
that can settle the qmet of an ill priest's mind and life, 
but a stupid formality, and a callus that he contracts by . 
his insensible way of handling divine matters, by which he 
becomes hardened against them. But if this settles him 
by stupifying his powers, it does put him also so far out 
of the reach of conviction, in all the ordinary methods of 
grace, that it is scarce possible he can ever be awakened, 
and by consequence that he can be saved; and if he pe- 
rishes, he must fall into the lowest degree of misery, even 
to the portion of hypocrites : for his whole life has been a 
course of hjrpocrisy in the strictest sense of the word; 
which is the acting of a part, and' the counterfeiting an- 
other person. His sins have in them ijl possible aggrava- 
tions : they are agamst knowledge and agamst vows, and 
contrary to his character ; they carry in them a deliberate . 
contempt of all the truths and obligations of religion ; and 
if he perishes, he does not perish afene, but carries a shoal 
down with him ; either of those who have perished in ig- 
norance through his neglect, or of those who have been 
hardened in their sins through his ill example. And since 
all this must be put to his account, it may be justly in- 
ferred from hence, that no man can have a heavier share 
in the miseries of another state, than profane and wicked 
clerks. On all these things he ought to employ his thoughts 
frequently, who intends to dedicate himself to God, that 
so he may firmly resolve not to go on with it, till he feels 
such seeds and beginnings of good things in himself, that 
he has reason to hope, that, through the grace and assist- 
ance of God, he will be an example to others. 

He ought more particularly to examine himself, whe- 
ther he has that soft and gentle, that meek and humble, 
and that charitable and compassionate temper, which the 
gospel does so much press upon all Christians; that shined 
so eminently through the whole life of the blessed Author 
of it ; and which he has so singularly recommended to all 
his followers; and that has in it so many charms and at- 
tractives, which do not only commend those who have 
these amiable virtues, but, which is much more to be re- 
garded, they give them vast advantages in recommending 

n2 
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the doctrine, of our Saviour to their people. They are the 
true ground of that Christian wisdom and discretion, and 
of that grave and cahn deportment, by which the dergy 
ought to carry on and maintain their authority: a haughty 
and huffing humour, an impatient and insolent temper, a 
loftiness of deportment, and a peevishness of spirit, ren- 
dering the lives of the clergy, for the most part, bitter to 
themselves, and their labours, how valuable soever other- 
wise they may be, unacceptable and useless to their peo- 
ple. A clergyman must be prepared to bear injuries, to 
endure much unjust censure and calumny, to see himself 
often neglected, and others preferred to him, in the esteem 
of the people. He that takes all this ill, that resents it, 
9:nd complains of it, does thereby give himself much dis- 
quiet ; and to be sure he will, through his peevishness, ra- 
ther increase than lessen that contempt, under which he is 
so uneasy; which is both better borne and sooner over- 
come by a meek and a lowly temper. A man of this dis- 
position affects no singularities, unless the faultiness of 
those about him makes his doing his duty to be a singula- 
rity : he does not study to lessen the vadue that is due to 
others, on design to increase his own : his low thoughts of 
himself make that he is neither aspiring, nor envying such 
as are advanced : he is prepared to stay till God in his 
providence thinks fit to raise him : he studies only to de- 
serve preferment, and leaves to others the wringing posts 
of advantage out of the hands of those that give them. 
Such a preparation of mind in a clergyman disposes him 
to be happy in whatsoever station he may be put, and ren- 
ders the church happy in him : for men so moulded, even 
though their talents should be but mean, are shining lights^ 
that may perhaps be at first despised, as men of a low size, 
that have not greatness of soul enough to aspire; but when 
they have been seen and known so long, that all appears 
to be sincere, and that the principle from whence this 
flows is rightly considered, then every thing that they say 
or do must have its due weight : the plainest and simplest 
things that they say have a beauty in them, and will be 
hearkened to as oracles. 

But a man that intends to prepare himself right for the 
ministry of the church, must indeed, above all things, en- 
deavour to break himself to the love of the world, either 
of the wealth, the pomp, or the pleasures of it. He must 
learn to be content with plain and simple diet, and often 
even abridge that by true fasting. I do not call fasting a 
trifling distinction of meats, but a lessening of the* quan- 
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tity, as well as the quality^ and a contracting the time 
spent at meals^ that so he may have a greater fireedom 
both in his time, and in his thoughts; that he may be 
more alone, and pray and meditate more, and that what he 
saves out of his meals, he may give to the poor. This is, 
in short, the true measure and right use of fasting. In cold 
climates, an abstinence till night may create disorders, and 
raise such a disturbance both in the appetite and in the 
digestion, that this managed upon the practices of other 
countries, especially in young persons, may really distract, 
instead of furthering, those who do it indiscreetly. In short, 
fasting, unless jomed with prayer and almsgivmg^ is of no 
value in the sight of God. It is a vast advantage to a man 
to be broken to the niceties of his palate, to be content 
with plain food, and even to dislike delicacies and studied 
dishes. This wiU make him easy in narrower circum- 
stances, since a plain bill of fare is soon discharged. A 
lover of his appetites, and a slave to his taste, makes but 
a mean figure among men, and a very scurvy one among 
clergjrmen. ' 

This deadness to the world must raise one above the af- 
fectations of pomp and state, of attendance and high liv- 
ing : which to a philosophical mind will be heavy, when 
the circumstances he is m seem to impose and force it on 
him. And therefore he who has a right sense finds it is al- 
most all he can do, to bear those things which the tyranny 
of custom or false opinions put upon faim; so far* is he from 
longing for them. A man that is truly dead to the world 
would choose much rather to live in a lowly and narrow 
figure, than to be obliged to enter into the methods of the 
greatness of this world; into which if the constitutions 
and forms of a church and kingdom put him, yet he feels 
himself in an unnatural and uncouth posture : it is con- 
trary to his own genius and relish of things, and therefore 
he does not court nor desire such a situation, but, even 
while he is in it, he shews such a neglect of the state of it, 
and so much indiffereice and humility in it, that it appears 
how little power those things have over his mind, and how 
little they are able to subdue and corrupt it. This morti- 
fied man must likewise become dead to all the designs and 
Sojects of making a family, or of raising the fortunes of 
ose that are nearly related to him : he must be boun- 
tiful and charitable; and though it is not only lawful to 
him, but a necessary duty incumbent on him, to make due 
provision for his family, if he has any ; yet this tnust be so 
moderated, that no vain nor sordid designs, no indirect nor 
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unbecoming arts may mix in it ; no excefisive wealth nor 
great projects must appear; he must be contented with 
such a proportion as may set his children in the way of a 
virtuous and liberal education ; such as may secure them 
from scandal and necessity, and put them in a capacity to 
serve God and their generation in some honest employ* 
ment. But he who biings along with him a voluptuous^ an 
ambitious^ or a. covetous mind^ that is carnal and earthly 
minded, comes as a hireling to feed himself, and not the 
flock; he comes to steal and to destroy. Upon all^ this 
great reflection is to be made concerning the motives that 
determine one to offer himself to this employment. 

In the first beginnings of Christianity^ no man could 
reasonably think of taking orders, unless he had in him 
the spirit of martyrdom. He was to look for nothing in 
this service but labour and persecution : he was indeed to 
live of the altar, and that was all the portion that he was 
to expect in this world* In those days an extraordinary 
measure of zeal and devotion was necessary to engage 
men to so hard and difficult a province, that, how great 
soever its reward might be in another world, had nothing 
to look for in this but a narrow provision, and the first and 
largest share of the cfoss : they were the best known, the 
most exposed, and the soonest fallen upon in the persecu- 
tion. But their services and their sufferings did so much 
recommend that function in the succeeding ages, that the 
faithful thought they could never do enough to express 
their value for it. The church came to be richly endowed 5 
and though superstition had raised this out of measure, 
yet the extreme went as far to the other hand at the re- 
formation, when the church was almost stripped of all its 
patrimony, and a great many churches were left so poor, 
that there was not, in most places, a sufficient, nay, not 
so much as a' necessary maintenance reserved for those 
that were to minister in holy things. But it is to be ac- 
knowledged that there are such remnants preserved, that 
many benefices of the church still may, and perhaps do 
but too much, work upon men's corrupt principle, their 
ambition and their covetousness : and it is shrewdly to be 
apprehended, that of those who present themselves at the 
altar, a great part comes, as those who followed Christ, 
for the loaves ; because of the good prospect they have of 
making their fortunes by the church. 

If this point should be carried too far, it might perhaps 
seem to be a pitch above human nature ; and certainly 
very far above the degeneracy of the age we live in : I 
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shall therefore lay this matter with as large an aBowance 
as I think it can bear. It is certain, that since God has 
inade us to be a compound of soul and body, it is not only 
lawful, but suitable to the order of nature, for us, in the 
choice we make of the state of life that we intend to pur* 
sue, to consider our bodies in the next place after our 
souls : yet we ought certainly to begin with our souls, 
with the powers and f&culties that are in them, and con- 
sider well of what temper they are, and what our measure 
and capacity is ; that so we may choose such a course of 
life for which we seem to be fitted, and in which we may 
probably do the most good to ourselves, and others : from 
hence we ought to take our aims and measures chiefly. 
But in the next place, we not only may, but ought to con- 
sider our bodies, how they shall be maintained in a way 
suitable to. that state of life, into which we are engaged. 
Therefore tliough no man can, with a good conscience, be- 
gin upon a worldly account, and resolve to dedicate him- 
self to the church, merely out of carnal regards ; such as 
an advowson in his fieimily, a friend that will promote him, 
or any other such like prospect, till he has first consulted 
his temper and disposition, his talents and his capacities ; 
yet though it is not lawfiil to make the regards of this 
world his first consideration, and it cannot be denied to be 
a perfecter state, if a man should offer himself to the 
church, having whereon to support himself, without any 
assistance or reward out of its patrimony; and to be nearer 
to St. Paul's practice, whose hands ministered to his n&. 
cessities, and who reckoned, that in^ this he had whereof 
to glory, that he was not burdensome to the churches: 
et it is, without doubt, lawful tor a man to design, that 
e may subsist in and out of the service of the church : 
but then these designs must be limited to a subsistence, to 
such a moderate proportiop as may maintain one in that 
state of life; and must not be let fly by a restless ambition, 
and an insatiable covetousness, as a ravenous bird of prey 
does at all game. There must not be a perpetual inquiry 
into the value of benefices, and a constant importuning of 
such as give them : if laws have been made in some states 
restraining all ambitus and aspirings to civil employments, 
certainly it were much more reasonable to put a stop to 
the scandalous importunities that are every where com- 
plained of; and no where more visible and more offensive 
than at court. This gives a prejudice to men, tbait are 
otherwise inclined enough to search for one, that can never 
be removed, but by putting an effectual bar in the way of 
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that scramUing for benefices and prdwnetite ; which will 
ever make the lay. part of mankiod conclude, that, let us 
pretend what we wUl^ covetousness and ambition are our 
true motives, and our chief vocation. It is true, the strange 
practices of many patrons^ and the constitution of most 
courts, give a colour to excuse so great an indecency. Mei^ 
are generally successful m those practices ; and as- long as 
human nature is so strong, as all men feel it to be, it will 
be hard to divert them ^m a. method which is so com- 
fiAon,'that to act otherwise would look like an affectation 
of singularity : and. m^y apprehend, that they must lap- 
guish in misery and n^essity, if they are wanting to thent- 
selves in so general a. practice. And indeed if patrons, but 
chiefly if princes would effectually cure this diaease, which 
gives theni so much trouble as well as offence, they must 
resolve to distribute those benefices that are in their gifl^ 
with so visible a regard to true goodness and. real meril^ 
and with so firm and so constant an opposition to i^plicar 
tion and importunity, that it may appear^ that the only 
way to advancement is to live wdl, to study hard, to stay 
at home, and labour diligentiy ; and that applicaticms by 
the persons themselves, or any set oa by them, shall al- 
ways put those back who make them: this would more 
effectually cure so great an evil, than all that can be said 
against iu One successful suitor who carries his point 
will promote this disorder more than twenty repulses of 
others ; for^ unless the rule is severely carri^ on, every 
one will run into it, and hope to prosper as weU as he, who 
they see has got his end in it. If those who have the dis- 
position of benefices, to which the cure of souls is annex- 
ed, did consider this as a trust lodged with them, for 
which they muist answer to God; and that they shall be in 
a great measure accountable for the souls that may be lost 
through the bad choice that they make, knowing it to be 
bad ; if, I say, they had this more in their thoughts, than 
so many scores of pounds as the living amounts to ; and 
thought themselves really bound, as without doubt they 
are, to seek out good and worthy men, well qualified and 
duly prepared, according to the nature of that benefiuce 
which they are to give; then we might hope to see xnm 
make it their chief study, to qualify themselves aright ; to 
order their lives, and tmne their minds as they o^ght to 
do, and to carry on their studies with all application aaf 
diligence. But as long as the short methods of applica^ 
tion, friendship, or interest, are more effectual than the 
long and hard way of labour and study, human nature will 
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always carry men to go the surest, the easiest, and the 
quickest way to wori(. 

After all, I wish it were well considered by all clerks^ 
what it ii^ to run witiiout being either called or sent ; and 
so to thrust one's self into the vineyard, without staying 
till God, by his. providence, puts a piece of his work in his 
bands : this will give a man a vast ease in his thoughts^ 
and a great satisfaction in all his labours, if he knows that 
no practices of his own, but merely the directions of Pro* 
yidence, have put him in a post. He may well trust the 
effects of a thing to God, when the causes of it do plainljr 
flow from him. And though this will appear to a gre&t 
many a hard saying, so that few will be able to bear it; 
yet I n^ust add this, to the encouraganent and comfort <k 
s such as can resolve to de&ver themsielves up to the oon^ 
duct and directiotis of Providence, that I never yet knew 
any one of those few (too few I confess they have beeri) 
who were possessed with this maxim,- tod that have fol-^ 
lowed it exactly, that have not found 1^ fruit of it even in 
this world. A watchful care hath hovered over them; s 
instruBqt&aits have been raised up, and accidents have hap« 
pened to them so prosperously, as if there had been a se^ 
cret demgn of Heaven, by blessing them so signally, to en* 
courage others to follow their measures, to depend on 
God, to ddiver themselves up to his care, and to wait til} 
he opens a way for their being employed, and settled in 
such a pOTtion of his husbandry, as he shall think fit to.as*- 
sign to them. 

These are preparations of mind, with which a clerk is to 
be formed and seasoned: and in order to this he must 
read the scriptures much, he must get a great deal bf those 
passages in tiiem that relate to these thmgs by heart, arid 
repeat tinem often to himself; in particular, many of the 
most taatder and melting Psalms, and matiy of the most 
ccHnprehensive piassages in the £pistles ; that by the firei- 
quent reflecting on th^se he may fill his memory with nb^ 
ble notions, and right ideas of things. The Book of Pro- 
verbs, but chiefly Ecclesiastes, if he can get to understand 
it, v^iU b^el in him a right view of the woiM, a just value 
of Idlings, and a contempt of many objects that shine watk 
a fiftlse lustre, but have no true worth in* them. Son^ tl 
the books tai^htat schools, if read afterwards, when bn6 
is morecaipable to observe the sense of thein, mayrfaeicf 
great use 6> promote this temper. TuHy's Offices wiU.give 
the mind a nobfee set; aU his philosophical discourses, but 
chiefly his ConscdatiicMl ; whidi though aoine critics 'wiH 
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not alk^ to be his, because they f&acy the style has not 
all the force and beauty in it that was peculiar to him, 
yet is certainly the best piece of them idl : these, I say, 
give a good savour to those who read them much. The sa- 
tirical poets, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, may contribute 
wonderfully to give a man a detestation of vice, and a con- 
tempt of the common methods of mankind ; which they 
have set out in such true colours, that they must give a 
very generous sense to those who delight in reading them 
often. Persius's second satire may well pass for one of 
the best lectures in divinity, Hierocles upon Pythagoras's 
VerseSi Plutarch's Lives, and, above all the books of -hea- 
thenism, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, contain such in- 
structions, that one cannot read them too often, nor repass 
them too frequently in his thoughts. But when I speak of 
reading these books, I do not mean only to run through 
them, as one does through a book of hist<ny, or of notiops; 
they must be read and weighed with great care, till one is 
become a nuuster of all the thoughts that are in them: 
they are to be often turned in one's mind, till he is thereby 
wrought up to some degrees of that temper which they 
propose. And as for Christian books, in order to the fram- 
mg of one's mind aright, I shall only recommend The 
\^ole Duty of Man, Dr. Sherlock of Death and Judg- 
ment, and Dr. Scott's books ; in particular, that great dis- 
tinction that runs through them, of the means and of the 
ends of religion. To all which I shall add one small book 
more, which is to me ever new and fresh, gives always 
good thoughts and a noble tamper, Thomas k Kempis of 
tike Imitation of Christ. By the frequent reading of these 
books, by the relish that one has in them, 'by the delight 
they give, and the effects they produce, a man wiU plainly 
perceive, whether his soul is made for divine matters or 
not ; what suitableness there is between him and them ; 
and whether he is yet touched with such a sense of reli- 
gion, as to be capable of dedicating himself to it. 

I am far frY)m thinking that no man is fit to be a prieat, 
that has not the temper which I have been describings 
quite up to that height in which I have set it forth : but 
this I will positively say, that he who has not the seeds of 
it planted in him, who has not these principles, and. reso- 
lutions formed to pursue them, and to improve and perfect 
himself in them, is in no wise worthy of that holy dia- 
racter. If these things are b^^ in him, if they are yet 
but as a grain of mustard seed; yet if there is alife in 
them, and a vital sense of the tendencies and efiects they 
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must have, stich a person, so moulded, with those notions 
and impressions, and such only are qualified, so as to be 
able to say viiXh truth and assurance, that they trust they 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to undertake that 
office. 

So far have I despatched the first and chief part of the 
preparation necessary before orders. The other branch of 
it relates to their learning, and to the knowledge that is 
necessary. I confess I look upon this as so much inferior 
to the other, and have been convinced bv so much expe- 
rience, that a great measure of piety> with a very small 
proportion of l^ing, wiU carry Wk great wa^f that I 
may perhaps be thought to come as &r short in this, as I 
might seem to exceed in the other. I vnll not here enter 
into a discourse of theological learning, of the measure 
that is necessary %o make a complete divine, and of the 
methods to attain it : I intend only to lay down here, that 
which I look on as the lowest degree, and as that which 
seems indispensably necessary to one that is to be a priest. 
He must then understand the New Testament well. This 
is the text of our religion, that which we preach and ex- 
plain to othepi; therefore a man ought to read this so 
often over, that he may have an idea of the whole book in 
his head, and of all the parts of it. He cannot have this 
so sure, unless he understands the Greek so well, as to be 
able to find out the meaning of every period in it, at least 
of the words and phrases of it : any book of annotations oft 
paraphrase upon it is a great help to a beginner ; Grotius, 
Hammond, and Lightfoot are the best. But the having a 
great deal of the practical and easy parts of it, such as re- 
late to men's lives and their duties, such as strike and 
awaken, direct, comfort, or terrify, are much more neces- 
sary than the more abstruse parts. In short, the being 
able to state right the grounds of our hope, and the terms 
of salvation, and the having a clear and ready view of the 
new covenant in Christ Jesus, is of such absolute nece&* 
sity, that it is a profaning of orders, and a defiling of the 
sanctuary, to bring any into it, that do not rightly imder- 
stand this matter in its whole extent. Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed is a book of great learning, and profound exact- 
ness. Dr. Barrow has opened it with more simplicity; and 
X)r. Towerson more practically: one or other of these must 
be well read and considered. But when I say read, I mean 
read and read over again, so oft that one is master of one 
of these books ; he must write notes out of them, and 
ndke. abridgments of them, and turn them so oft in bis 
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tl^mghts, that he must thoroughly understand and well 
member them. He must read also the Psalms over so 
csrefidly^ that he may at least have a general nption of 
those divine hymns; to which bishop Patrick^s Para^rase 
will help to carry him. 

A system of divinity must be read with exactness : they 
are almost all 'alike. When I was young, Wendelin and 
Maresius were the two shortest and Aillest. Here is a vast 
error in the first forming of our clergy, that a contempt 
has been cast on that sort of books ; and indeed to rise no 
higher than to a perpetual reading over different systems^ 
is but a mean pitch of learning ; and the swallowing down 
whole systems by the lump has helped to possess people's 
minds too early with prejudices, and to shut them up in 
too im^icit a following of others. But tiie throwing off 
all these books makes that many who have read a great 
deal^ yet have no entire body of divinity in their head; 
they have no scheme or method, and so are ignorant of 
sbn^ very plain things, which could never have happened 
to them^ if they had carefiiUy read and digested a system 
into their memories. But because this is indeed a very 
low form ; therefore to lead a man farther, to have a fre^ 
view of divinity, to examine things equally and clearlyj 
and to use his own reason, by balancing the various views, 
that two gr^at divisions of prdtestants have, not only in 
the points Which they controvert, but in a great many 
others, in Which though they agree in the same conclu-' 
iridns^ yet they arrive at them by very different premises ; 
I would advise him that studies divinity, to read two larger 
bodies, writ by some eminent men of both sides ; and, be- 
cause the latest are commonly the best, Turretin for the 
whole Calvinist hypothesis, and Limborch for the Armi«» 
iiian, will mtike a man -folly the master of all the notions of 
both sides. Or if one would see how fer middle wrays 
may be taken, the Theses of Saumur, or Le Blanc's The^ 
ses, will complete him in that. These books well read, di- 
gested into abstracts, and frequently reviewed or talked 
over by two companions in study, will give a man an entire 
View of the whole body of divinity. 

But, by reason of that pest of atheism^ that spreads so 
much anlong us, the foundations of religion must be weH 
laidi bishop Wilkins*s boc^ of Natutai Religion will lead 
one in tM first steps through* the prindples 4;hat he- Imls 
hM together in a plain and <naturai methddi • Grotiue's 
fed^k*<^f tke Trto;h of th^ Chri^^iari Religion^ whh his notes 
lipon i% ought' to be *6ad and almost got by>eart. The 
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ithole coatrorerdjr both of atiuBipm aii4 4wii^ the argu- 
ments both for the Old and New Teatament, are folly 
opened, with a ^eat variety both of learning, and re^ison- 
ing5 in bishc^ StiUingfleet's Originea Sacrae» 

There remains only to direct a student hpw to form right 
notions of practical matters ; and particularly of preaching. 
Dr. Hammond's Practical Catechism is a book of .gre^t 
use ; but not to be begun with, as too many do : it- does 
require a good deal of prenous study, before the force of 
his reasoiangs is a^n^ehended $ but when one is ready for 
i^ it is a rare book, and states the grounds of morality, 
and of our duty, upon true principles. To form one to 
understand the right naethod of preaching, the extent of 
it, and the proper ways of application, bishop Sanderson, 
Mr. Parlagdon, and Dr. Barrow, are the best and the full* 
est models. There is a vast variety of other . sermops, 
which may be read with an equal measure of advantage 
and pleaiaure. And if from, the time that one resolves to 
direct Ins. studies towards the church, he would every 
Lord's day read two sermons of any good preacher, ana 
turn them a little over in his thoughts, this would insen-!- 
sibly, i^ two or three years time, carry hini very iar, and 
give him a large view of the different ways of preaching, 
and furnish him with materials for handling a great many 
texts of scripture when he comes to it. 

And thus I have. carried my student through thc^e stu* 
dies, that seem to me so necessary for qualifying him to 
be an able minister of the New Testament, that I cannot 
see how any. article of this can be well abated. It may 
seem strange, that in this. whole direction I have said no^ 
filing concerning the study of the fathers or church^histcMry. 
But I said at first, that a great distinction was to be made 
between what was necessary to prepare a man to be a 
priest, and what was necessary to make him a ccnnplete 
and learned divine. 

The knowledge of these things is necessary to the lat^ 
ter, though they do not seem so necessary for the f<»iner : 
tiiereture many things to be left to the prosecution of a di* 
vine's study, that therefore are not mentioned here, not 
with any design to disparage that sort of learning; for I am 
now only upon that measure of knowledge, under which I 
h^utily wii^ that no man were put in priest's orders } and 
therefore I have passed over, many other things, such as 
the more accurate understanding of the controversies be- 
tween us and the church of Rome, and the unhappy dis- 
putes between u& and the dissenters of all sorts.; though 
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both the one and the other have of kte been opened mth 
that perspicuity, that fiihiess of argument, and that clear- 
ness as welt as softness of style, that a collection of these 
may give a man the fullest instruction, that is to be found 
in any books I know. Others, and perhaps the fistr greater 
number, will think that I have clogged this matter too 
mudi. But I desire these may consider how much we do 
justly reckon, that our profession is preferable either to 
law or medicine. Now, if this is true, it is not unreason- 
able, that since those who pretend to these must be at so 
much pains, before they enter upon a practice which re- 
lates only to men's fortunes, or their persons, we, whose 
labours relate to their souls and their eternal state, should 
be at least at some considerable pains before we enter 
upon them. Let any young divine go to the chambers of 
a student in the Inns of Court, and see how many books 
he must read, and how great a volume of a common-place- 
book he must make : he will there see through how hard 
a task one must go in a course of many years, and how 
ready he must be in all the parts of it, before he is called 
to the bar, or can manage business. How exact must a 
physician be in anatomy, in simples, in phamacr, in the 
theory of diseases, and in the observations and counsels of 
doctors, before he can either with honour, or a safe con- 
science, undertake practice! He must be ready with all 
this, and in that infinite number of hard words, that be- 
long to every part of it, to give his directions and write 
his bills by the patient's bed-side ; who cannot stay till he 
goes to Ms study and turns over his books. If then so 
long a coiurse of study, and so much exactness and readi- 
ness in it, is necessary to these professions ; nay, if every 
mechanical art, even the meanest, requires a course of 
many years, before one can be a master in it, shall the 
noblest and the most important of all others, that which 
comes from heaven, and leads thither again; shall that 
which God has honoured so highly, and to which laws and 
governments have added such privileges and encoiurage- 
ments, that is employed in the sublimest exercises, which 
require a proportioned worth in those who handle them, 
to maintain their value and dignity in the esteem of the 
world ; shall all this, I say, be esteemed so low a thing in 
oiur eyes, that a much less degree of time and, study is ne-r 
cessary to arrive at it, than at the most sordid of all trades 
whatsoever? ^And yet, after all, a man of a tolerable capa- 
city, with a good degree of application, may go through all 
this weQ, and exactly, in two years time. I am very sure. 
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by many an experiment I have made^ that this may be 
done in a much less compass : but because all men do not 
go alike quick, have not the same force, nor the same ap- 
phcation, therefore I reckon two years for it ; which I do 
thus divide : one year before deacon's orders, and another 
between them and priest's orders. And can this be thought 
a hard imposition ? Or do not those, who think thus, giv.e 
great occasion to the contempt of the clergy, if they give 
the world cause to observe, that how much soever we may 
magnify our profession, yet by our practice we shew that we 
do judge it the meanest of all others, which is to be arrived 
at upon less previous study and preparation to it, than any 
other whatsoever? Since I have been hitherto so minute, 
I will yet divide this matter a little lower into those parts 
of it, without which deacon's orders ought not to be given, 
and those to be reserved to the second year of study. To 
have read the New Testament well, so as to carry a great 
deal of it in one's memory, to have a clear notion of the 
several books of it, to understand well the nature and die 
conditions of the covenant of grace, and to have read one 
system well, so as to be master of it, to understand the 
whole catechetical matter, to have read Wilkins and Gro- 
tius ; this, I say, is that part of this task, whidi I propose 
before one is made deacon. The rest, though much the 
lai^er, will go the easier, if those foundations are once well 
laid in them. And upon the article of studying the scrip- 
tures, I will add one advice more. 

There are two methods in reading them ; the one ought 
to be merely critical, to find out the meaning and cohe- 
rence of the several parts of them, in which one runs easily 
through the greater part, and is only obliged to stop at 
some harder passages, which may be marked down, and 
learned men are to be consulted upon them : those that 
are reaOy hard to be explained are both few, and they re- 
late to matters that- are not so essential to Christianity; 
and therefore after one has in general seen what is said 
upon these, he may put off the fiiUer consideration of that 
to more leisure, and better opportunities. But the other 
way of reading the scriptures is to be done merely with a 
view to practice, to raise devotion, to increase piety, and to 
give good thoughts and severe rules. In this a man is ta 
canploy himself much. This is a book always at hand, and 
the getting a great deal of it always by heart is the best 
part of a clergyman's study ; it is the foundation, and lays 
in the materials for all the rest. This alone may furnish a 
man with a noble stock of lively thoughts and sublime ex-« 
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9l|e^Hi9a; aodrfteot^Soffe it must beiftlwiqrs ireckcned as 
th^t^^j^tia^mt wbieh.^ otber things amauiit to nothing; 
and the chi^f and main subject of the study^ the medita- 
tion, ,aQ:d the discourses of a clergyman. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Of the fimctions and labours o/clergymen. 

JL.HAVf^ in the fonner chapter laid down the model and 
method, by which a clerk is to be formed and prepared : 
t come now to conmder his course of life, his public fiinc* 
tions^ and his secret labours. In this, as well as. in the 
former^ I will study to consider what mankind can bear, 
rather than what may be offered in a fair, idea, that is £eur 
above, what we can hope ever to bring the world to. . As 
fox, a priest's life and conversation, so much was said in 
the former chiEipter ; in which, as a preparation to orders, 
it was proposed what he ought to be ; that I may new be 
the shprter on this article. 

.The clergy have one great advantage, beyond all the 
rest of the world, in this respect, besides all others, that 
whereas the particular callings of other men prove to them 
great distractions, and lay many temptations in their way, 
to divert them from minding their high and holy calling of 
being Christians; it is quite otherwise with the clergy; the 
more they follow their private callings, they do the more 
certainly advance their general one: lSie better priests they 
ajie, they become also the better Christians : every pmrt of 
theb calling, when well, performed,, raises good thoughts, 
brings good ideas into their mind, and tends both to in- 
crease their knowledge, and quicken their sense of divine 
mutters. A priest therefore is more accountable, to God 
and the world for his deportmlent, and will be more severely 
accoimted with, than any other person whatsoever. He is 
more waJtched over and observed than all others; very 
good men will be, even to a censure, jealoUs of him ; very 
bad men wiU wait for his halting, and insult upon it ; 
ud all sorts of persons will be willing to defend them- 
selves agfdnst the authority of his doctrine and admoni- 
tions by this, ^^ He says, but does not :" and though our 
Saviour charged his disciples and followers, to hear those 
who sat in Moses' chair, and to observe and do whatsoever 
they bid them observe, but not to do after their works, for 
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ihejf said tmd did noi^i the world will reverse this quite^ 
and consider rather haw a derk lives, than what be says. 
Th^ see the one, and from it conclude what he hiniBelf 
thinks of the other; and so will believe themsetves nqt a 
Httle justified, if they can say that they did no worse than 
as they saw their minister do before them. 

Therefore a priest must not only abstain bom gross 
scandals, but ke^ at the furthest distance firom them : he 
must not only not be dliink, but he must not »t a tippling, 
nor go to taverns or alehouses, except some urgent occa- 
sion required it, and stay no longer in them, than as that 
occasion demands it. He must not only abstain from acts of 
lewdness, but from all indecent behaviour, and unbecom- 
ing raillery. Gaming and plays, and every thing of that 
aort, which is an approach to the vanities and disorders of 
the world, must be avoided by him. And, unless the strait- 
ness of his condition or his necessities force it, he ought to 
shun all othmr cares; such as, not only the fiEtrming of 
grounds, but even the teaching of schools, since these 
must of necessity take him off both from his labour and 
study. Such diversions as his health, or the temper of his 
mind, may render proper for him, ought to be manly, de- 
cent, and grave; and such as may neither possess his nmid 
or time too much, ucmt give a bad character of him to his 
people. He must also avoid too much fumliarity with bad 
people, and the squandering awav his time in too much 
vain and idle discourse. His cheerralness ought to be frank, 
but neither excessive nor licentious : his mexidA and Ids' 
garden ought to be his chief diversions, as his' study and 
his parish ought to be his chief employments. He must, 
atill carry on his study, making himself an absolute master 
of the few books he has, till his circumstances grow larger, 
that he can purchase more. He can hd.ve no pretence, if 
he were ever so narrow in the world, to* say, that he can-- 
not get not only the Collects, but the Psalms, and the New 
Testament by heart, or at least a great part of them. If 
there be any books belonging to his church, such as Jewel's 
Works, and the Book of Martyrs, which lie tearing in 
many places, these he may read over and over again, till 
he is able to furnish himself better, I mean with a greater 
variety : but let him furnish himself ever so weU, the read- 
ing amd understanding the scriptures, chiefly the Psalma 
ai^< the New Testament, ought to be sdll^ his chief study, 
till he becomes so conversant in them, that he can both 
say many parts of them, and explain them without book. 

• Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. 
O 
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. It is the only visible^ reason of tiie Jews adhering so 
firmly to their religion, that during the ten or twelve 
years of their education, their youth are so much prac- 
tised to the scriptures, to weigh eveiy word m them, and 
get them all by heart, that it is an aidmiration to see how 
ready both men and women among them are at it : their 
rabbles have it to that perfection, that they have the con- 
cordance of their whole Bible in their memories ; which 
gives them vast advantages, when they are to argue with 
any that are not so .ready as they are in the scriptures. 
Our task is much shorter and easier, and it is a reproach, 
especially to us protestants, who found our religion merely 
on the scriptures, that we know the New Testament so 
little, which c^mot be excused. 

With the study of the scriptures, or rather as a part of 
it, comes in the study of the' fathers, as &r as one can go ; 
in these, their apologies and epistles are chiefly to be read, 
tor these give us the best view of those times. Basil's and 
Chrysostom's sermons are by much the best. To these 
studies, history comes in as a noble and pleasant addition; 
that gives a man great views of the providence of God, of 
the nature of man, and of the conduct of the world, lids 
is above no man's capacity; and though some histories are 
better than others, yet any histories, such as one can get, 
are to be read, rather than none at alL If one can compass 
it, he ought to begin with the history of the church, and 
there at the head Josephus, and go on with Eusebius, So- 
crates, and the other historians, that are commonly bound 
together; and then go to other later collectors of ancient 
history. The history of our own church and country is to 
come next ; then the ancient Greek and Roman history; 
and aitGt that, as much history^ geography, and books of 
travels, as caii be had, will give an easy and a useful en- 
tertainment, and will ftimish one with great variety of good 
thoughts, and of pleasant as well as ecUfying discourse. As 
for all other studies, every one must follow his inclinations, 
his capacities, and that which he can procive to himself. 
The books that we learn at schools are geilerally laid aside^ 
with this prejudice, that they were the labours as well as 
the sorrows of our childhood and education ; but they are 
among the best of books : the Greek and Roman authors' 
have a spirit in them, a force both of thought and expres- 
sion, that later ages have not been able to imitate; Bu^ 
chanan only excepted, in whom, more particularly in his 
Psalms, there is a beauty and life, an exactness as well as 
a liberty, that cannot be unitated, and scarce enough com- 
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mended. The study ami practice of physic, especially that 
which is- safe and simple, puts the clergy in a capacity of 
doing great acts of charity, and of rendering both their 
persons and labours very acceptable to their people; it wfll 
procure their being soon sent for by them in sicKness, and 
It will give them great advantages in speaking to them of 
their spiritual concerns, when they are so careful of their 
persons y but in this nothing that is sordid must mix. 

These ought to be the chief studies of the clergy.. But 
to give all these their full effect, a priest that is much in 
his study ought to employ a great part of his time in se- 
cret and fervent prayer, for the direction and blessing of 
' God in his labours, for the constant assistance of his holy 
Spirit, and for a lively sense of divine matters, that so he 
may feel the impressions of them grow deep and strong 
upon his thoughts. This, and this only, will make him go 
on with his work without wearying, and be always rejoic- 
ing in it : this wiU make his expressions of these things to 
be happy and noble, when he can bring them out of the 
good treasure of his heart, that is ever full, and always 
warm with them. 

From his study, I go next to his public functions. He 
must bring his mind to an inward and feeling sense of 
those things that are prayed for in our Offices : that will 
make him pronounce them with an equal measure of gra- 
vity and affection, and with a due slowness and emphasis. 
I do not love the theatrical way of the church of Rome, in 
which it is a great study, and a long practice, to learn in 
every one of their Offices, how they ought to compose their 
looks, gesture^ and voice : yet a light wandering of the 
eyes, and a hasty running through the prayers, are things 
highly unbecoming; they do very much lessen the ma- - 
jesty of our worship, and give our enemies advantage to 
call it dead and formal, when they see plainly, that he who 
officiates is dead and formal in it. A deep sense of the 
things prayed for, a true recollection and attention of spi- 
rit, and a holy earnestness of soul, will give a composure 
to the looks, and a weight to the pronunciation, that will 
be tempered between affectation on the one hand, and le- 
vity on the other. As for preaching, I refer that to a chap- 
ter apart. 

A minister ought to instruct his people frequently of the 
nature of baptism, that they may not go about it merely 
as a ceremony, as it is too visible the greater part do; but 
that they may consider it as the dedicating their children 
to God, the offering them to Christ, and the holding them 
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thereafter as his ; directing their chief care about them^ to 
the breeding them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the tford. There must be care taken to ^ve them all a 
right notion of the use of godfathers and godmothers, 
which is a good institution, to procure a double security 
for the education of children ; it being to be supposed, that 
the common ties of nature and religion hind the parents so 
strongly, that if they are not mindful of these, a special 
vow would not put a new force in them : and therefore a 
collateral security is also demanded, both to supply thdr 
defects, if they are faulty, and to take care of the reUgious 
education of the infant, in case the parents should happen 
to die before that is done. And therefore no god&ther or 
godmother are to be invited to that office, but such with 
whom one would trust the care of the education of hi^ 
child; nor ought any to do this office for another, but h^ 
that is willing to charge himself with the education of the 
child for whom he answers. But when ambition or vanity, 
favour or presents, are the conedderations upon which those 
sureties in baptism are chosen, great advantage is hef^by 
given to those who reject in&nt-baptism, and the ends of 
tiie church in this institution are quite defeated; which 
are both the making the security that is given for the 
children so much the stronger, and the establishing an en- 
dearment and a tenderness between fsunilies ; this being in 
its own nature no small tie, how little soever in may be 
apprehended or understood. 

Great care must be taken in the instruction of the youth: 
the bare saying the Catechism by rote is a small matter ; it 
is necessary to make them understand the weight of every 
word in it : and, for this end, every priest,' that minds hia 
duty, will find that no part of it is so useful to his people, 
as once every year to go through the whole Church-Cate- 
chism, word by word, and make his people understimd the 
importance of evenr tittle iii it. This will be no hard la- 
bour to himself; ror after he has once gathered together 
the places of scripture that relate to every article, and 
formed some clear illustrations, and easy similies to make 
it . understood, his catechetical discourses, during all the 
rest of his life, will be only the going over that same mat- 
ter again and again. By this means his people will come 
to have all this by heart ; they will know what to say upon 
it at home to their children ; and they will understand all 
his sermons the better, when they have once had a clear 
notion of all those terms that must run through them ; for 
those not bebg understood renders them aU unintelligible. 
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A discDurBe of tins tort would be generally of much greater 
education than an afJCemoon's sermon : it should not be 
too long ; too much must not be said at a time^ nor more 
than one point opened ; a quarter of an hour is time suffi- 
xasaat ; for it will grow tedious and be too little remember- 
ed, if it is half an hour long. This would draw an as- 
sembly to evening prayers, which we see are but too much 
neglected, when there is no sort of discourse or sermon 
accompanying them. And the practising this, during the 
six months of the year, in which the .days are long, would 
be a very effectual means both to instruct the people, and 
to bring them to a more religious observation of the Lord's 
day; which is one of the powerfullest instruments for the 
caxiying on and advancmg of religion in the world. 

With catechising, a minister is to join the preparing 
those whom he instructs to be confirmed, which is not to 
be done merely upon their being able to say over so many 
words by rote. It is their renewing their baptismal vow 
in their own persons, which the church designs by that 
Office ; and the bearing in their own minds a sense di their 
beii% bound inunediately by that, which their sureties 
then undertook for them. Now to do this in such a man- 
ner, as that it may make impression, and have a due effect 
upon them, they must stay tiU they themselves understand 
what they do, and till they have some sense and affection 
to it ; and therefore till one is of an age and disposition fit 
'to recdve the holy sacrament of the Lord's supper, and 
desires to be confirmed, as a solemn preparation and qua- 
lification to it, he is not yet ready for it : for in the com- 
mon management of that holy rite, it is but too visible, 
that of those multitudes that crowd to it, the fetr greater 
part come merely as if they were to receive the bishop's 
blessing, without any sense of the vow made by them, and 
of their renewing their baptismal engagements in it. 

As for the greatest and solemnest of all the institutions 
of Christ, the commemorating his death, and the partaking 
of it in the Lord's supper; this must be well explained to 
the people, to preserve them from the extremes of si^er- 
stition and irreverence ; to raise in them a great sense of 
the goodness of God, that appeared in the death of Christ ; 
of ms love to us, of the sacrifice he once offered, and of 
the intercession which he still continues to make for us : a 
share in all which is there federally offered to us, upon 
our coming under engagements, to. answer our part of the 
covenant, and to live according to the rules it sets us. On 
these things he ought to enlarge himself, not only in his 
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sermoDB, but in his catechetical exeicbes^ and in private 
discourses ; that so he may give his people right notions of 
that solemn part of woi^hip, that he may bring them to de- 
light in it; and may neither fright them from it, by raising 
their apprehensions of it to a strictness that may terrify too 
much, nor encourage them in the too common practice of 
the dead and formal receiving, at the great festivals, as a 
piece of decency recommended by custom. 

About the time of the sacrament, every nunister that 
knows any one of his parish guilty of eminent sins, ought 
to go and admonish him to change his course of life, or not 
to profane the table of the Lord; and if private admoni- 
tions have no effect, then if his sins are public and scandal- 
ous, he ought to deny him the sacrament ; and upon that 
he ought to take the method which is still 1^ in the 
church to make sinners ashamed, to separate them from 
holy things, till they have edified the church as much by 
then: repentance, and the outward profession of it, as they 
had formerly scandalized it by their disorders. This we 
must confess, that though we have great reason to lament 
oiir want of the godly discipline that was in the primitive 
church, yet we have still authority for a great deal more 
than we put in practice. Scandalous persons ought, and 
might be more frequently presented than they are, and 
both private and public admonitions might be more used 
than they are. There is a flatness in all these things 
among us. Some are willing to do nothing, because they 
cannot do all that they ought to do ; whereas the right 
way for procuring an enlargement of our autlMMity, is to 
use that we have well; not as an engine to gratify our own 
or other people's passions, dot to vex people, nor to look 
alter fees, more than the correction of maimers, or the edi- 
fication of the people. If we began much with private i^ 
plications, and brought none into our courts, till it was 
visible that all other ways had been unsuccessfril, and that 
no r^ard was had either to persons or parties, to men's 
opinions or interests, we* might again bring our courts into 
the esteem which they ought to have, but which they have 
almost entirely lost. We can never hope to bring the 
world to bear the yoke of Christ, and the order that he 
has appointed to be kept up in his church, of noting those 
that walk disorderly, of separating ourselves from them, 
of having no fellowship,'.no, not so much as to eat with 
them ; as long as we give them cause to apprehend, that 
we intend by this to bring them under oiu* yoke, to sub- - 
due them to us, and to rule them with a rod of iron ; for 
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the tnith is, mankind is so strangdy compounded, that it 
is very hard to restrain ecclesiastical tyranny on the one 
hand, without running to a lawless licentiousness on the 
other : so strangely does the world love extremes, and avoid 
a temper. 

Now I have gone through the puUic functions of a 
priest ; and in speaking of the last of these, I have broke 
in upon the thinl head of his duty, his private labours in 
his parish. . He understands little the nature and the obli- 
gations of the priestly office, who thinks he has discharged 
it by .performing the public appointments ; in which if he 
is defective, the laws of the church, how feeble soever they 
may be as to other things, will have their course. But as 
the private duties of the pastoral care are things upon 
wiiich the cognizance of the law cannot fall, so they are 
the most important and necessary of all others : and the 
more praiseworthy^ the freer they are, and the less forced 
by the compulsion of law. As to the public functions, every 
man has his rule ; and in these all are almost alike ; every 
man, especially if his lungs are good, can read prayers, 
even in. the lurgest congregation ; and if he has a right 
taste, and can but choose good sermons, out of the many 
that are in print, he may likewise serve them well that 
way too. But the difference between one man and another 
shews itself more sensibly in his private labours, in hAfi 
prudent deportment, in lus modest and discreet way of 
procuring respect to himself, in his treating his parish, ei- 
ther in reconciling such differences as may happen to be 
among them, or in admonishing men of rank, who set an 
ill example to others, which ought always to be done in 
thiat way, which will probably have the best effect upon 
them ; therefore it must be don^ secretly, and with ex- 
pressions of tenderness and respect for their persons : fit 
times are ^to be chosen for this; it may be often the best 
way to do it by a letter; for there may be ways fallen upon 
of reproving the worst men in so soft a manner, that if 
they are not reclaimed, yet they shall not be irritated or 
made worse by it, which is but too often the effect of an 
indiscreet reproof. By this a minister may save the sin- 
ner's soul ; he is at least sure to save his own, by having 
dischai^ed his duty towards his people. 

One of the chief parts of the pastond care is, the visit- 
ing the sick; not to be done hardly when one is sent for : 
he is to go as soon as he hears that anyof his flock are ill; 
he is not to satisfy himself with going over the Office, 
or giving- them the sacrament when desired : he ought to 
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itaSofm Inmactf of ikeir conoie of life, aod of ibstem^er of 
ibeb miiid» lluit so lie may apply himself to than aceord*- 
ingly. If they are insenBible^ he ought to awaken ttoa 
with tbeterrora <tf God^ the juilgm^it and the wrath to 
come. He must endeavour to make them sensible of their 
ulna ; partieiibuiy of that which mns through most men's 
UveSy th€Jir foigetting and neglectisjip God and his seraoe^ 
and their aettioi^ their, hearts ao mordinately upon the 
woxld* He maat set them on to examine their dealhigs, 
and make them seriously to coisider^ that they can expect 
iiO mercy from God^ unless they restore whatsoever they 
may have got unjustly from any other^ hy any. manner ix 
way, even though their title were confirmed by law. He 
is to lay any other sins to their charge, that he has reason 
to sui^ect them guilty of; and must pre^ tbem to aH 
such acts of repentance as they are then capable dL U 
they have been men of a bad course of life, he must give 
them no ^acouragement to hope much from ibis death-bed 
repeotance ; yet he is to set them to implore the mercies 
of God in Christ Jesu8> and to do all they can to obtain 
his favour. But unless the sickness has been of a long 
QQsxtummctf and that the person's repentance, his pa- 
tietice> his piety, has been voy extraorcBnary during the 
fiouise of it, b& must be sure to give him no positive 
ground of hope; but leave him to the mercies of God. 
For there caimot be any greater treachery to souls, that is 
morefalal and more pernicious, than the giving quick and 
easy hopes^ upon so short, so forced, and so imperfect a 
repentance, it not only makes those persons perish se- 
curely themsdves, but it leads all about them to.destiue- 
tion, when they see one, of whose bad life and late repeaU 
ance they have been the witnesses, put so soon in hopes, 
nay by some unfrdthfid guides made sure of salvation : thia 
must make, them go on very secure in their sins, when 
they see how smaU 4 measure of repentance sets all right 
at last. All the ord^ and justice of a nation would be pre- 
sently dissolved, should the bowlings of criminals^ and their 
promises of amendm^it, woric on juries, judges, or princes: 
so the hopes tiiiat are given to death-bed penitcaits muat 
be a most effectual means to root out the sense of relupon 
of the minds of all that see it. And therefore though no 
dying man is to be driven to de^>air, and left to die obsti- 
nate in his sins ; yet if we love the souls of our people, if 
we set a due value on the bkx>d of Christ, and if we are 
touched with any sense of the honour or interests of re- 
ligion, we must not say any thing that may encourage 
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thalaithaim We can give thetuno famea ftom the natctfe 
of the goapd-^ovenant ; yet after all^ tae best thii^ a dy- 
ing mui can do is to repent ; if he recovers, that may be 
the seed and beginning of a new 1^ and a lOfm nature in 
iiim* Nor do we know the meaante of the tidies (tf God's 
fprace and mercy ; how fur he may think fit to esett it be^ 
yond tibe conJSlions and piomises of the new covenant^ ot 
teaat to the lessenii^ of such a person's misety in anothet 
firtate. We are sure he is not within the new covenant ; 
and sinee he has not J*q>ented5 according to the tenor of i^ 
\re dare not^ unless we betray oar coamaission) give any 
hopes beyond it. But one of the diief cares of a miakter 
4tboot die sick ought to be to exact of them sdemn vows 
and proBoises of a renovation of life, in case God shaft 
raise them up again; and these oug^ to be demanded, 
not only in genefal words, but if they have been guilty of 
any scandahms disorders, or any oHier ill practices, tJiere 
ought to be special piomises made with relation to those. 
Ami iqK)n the recovery of such persons, their ministers 
ought to put them in mind of their engagements, and use 
all the due freedom of admonitions and reproof, upon theur 
breaking loose firom them. In such a case they ought to 
leave a terrible denunciation of the judgm^its of God 
upon them ; and so, at least, they acquit themselves. 

There is another sort of sick persons, who abound more 
in towns tlnm in the country; those are the troubled in 
mind : of these diere are two sorts ; some have committed 
enormous sins, which kindle a storm' in their consciences ; 
and that ought to be cherished, till they have completed a 
repentance proportioned to the nature atfd degree of their 
fdn. If wrong has been done to another, reparation and 
restitaticm must be made to the utmost of the party's 
powers If blood has been shed, a long course of fasting 
and jwayer ; a total abstinence from wine, if drunkenness 
gave the rise to it; a making up the loss to the family, 
on which it has lUlen, must be enjoined. But alas! the 
greater part of those that think they are troubled in mind 
are melancholy hypochondriacal people, who, what through 
some felse opinions in religion, what through a foulness of 
Mood, occasioned by theii' unactive course of life, in which 
their minds work too much, because their bodies are too 
little employed, fall under dark and cloudy apprehensions ; 
of which they can give no clear nor good account. This, 
in the greatest part, is to be removed by strong and cha- 
lybeate medicines; yet such persons are to be much pitied. 
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and a little humoui^ed- in their distemper. They must be 
diverted fnmi thinking too mucb> being too much alone^ or 
dwelling too long on thoughts that are too hard for them 
to master. 

The opinion that has had the chief influence in nusing 
these distempers^ has been that of praying by the Spirit; 
wjien a flame of thought, a melting in the brain, and the 
abounding in tender expressions, have been thought the 
effects of the Spirit, moving all those symptoms of a warm 
temper. Now in all people, especially in persons of a me- 
lancholy'disposition, that are much 9lone, there wUl be a 
great ^versity, with relation to tins, at different times: 
sometimes these heats will rise and flow copiously, and at 
other times th^re will be a damp upon the brain, and a 
dead dryness in the spirits. This, to men that are prepos- 
sessed with the opinion now set forth, will appear as if 
God did sometimes shine out, and at other times hide his 
face ; and since this last will be the most fcequent in men 
of that temper, as they will be apt to be lifted up, when 
they think they have a fulness of the Spirit' in them, so 
they will be as much cast down when that is withdrawn ; 
they will conclude from it, that God is angry with them, 
and so reckon that they must be in a very dangerous con- 
dition : upon this, a vast variety of troublesome scruples 
will arise, out of every thing that they either do or have 
done. If then a minister has occasion to treat any in this 
condition, he must make them apprehend that the heat or 
coldness of their brain is the effect of temper, and fllows 
from the different state of the animal spirits, which have 
their diseases, their hot and their cold fits, as well as the 
blood has ; and therefore no measure can be taken from 
these either to judge for or against themselves. Tbey.are 
to consider what are their principles and resolutions, and 
what is the settled course of their life; upon these they are 
to form sure judgments, and not upon any tUng that is so 
fluctuating and inconstant as fits or humours^ 

Another part of a priest's duty is, with relation to them 
that are without, I mean, that are not of our body> which 
are of the side of the church of Rome, or among therdW- 
senters. Other churqhes and bodies are noted for their 
zeal in making proselytes, for their restless endeavours, as 
well as their unlawful methods in it ; they reckoning,' per- 
haps, that all wUl be sanctified by the increasing ^eir 
party ; which is the true name of making converts, except 
they become at the same time good men, as well as vo- 
taries to a side or cause. We are certainly Very remiss in 
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this of both hands ; little pains is taken to gain 
upon papist or nonconfonnist ; the law has been so much 
trusted to, that that method oi:dy was thought sure; it was 
much valued^ and others at the same time as much njeg* 
lected; and whereas at first, without force or violence^ in 
forty years time, popery, from being the prevailing rdii- 
gion, was reduced to a handful, we have now in above 
twice that number of years made very little prc^ess. The 
fjEtvour shewed them from our court made us seem, as it 
were, unwilling to disturb them in their religion ; so that 
we grew at last to be kind to them, to look on them as 
harmless and inoffensive neighbours, and even to cherish 
and comfort them : we were very near fhe bdng convinced 
of our mistake, by a terrible and dearbought experience. 
Now they are again under hatches ; certainly it becomes 
us, both in charity to them, and in regard to our own 
safety, to study to gain them by the force of reason and 
persuasiojv; by shewing all kindness to them, and thereby 
disposing them to hearken to the reasons that we may lar 
before them. We ought not to giv« over this as desperate, 
upon a few unsuccessful attempts ; but must follow them 
in the meekness of Christ, that so we may at last prove 
happy instruments, in delivering them from the blindness 
and captivity they are kept under, and the idolatry and 
superstition they live in : we ought to visit them often in 
a spirit of love and charity, and to offer them conferences; 
and upon such endeavours we have reason to expect a 
blessing, at least this, of having done our duty, and so de- 
livering our own souls. 

Nor are we to think, that the toleration, under which 
the la^w has settled the dissenters, does either absolve them 
from the obligations that they lay under before, by the 
laws of God and the gospel, to maintain the unity of the 
church, and not to rent it by unjust or causeless schisms ; 
or us from using our endeavours to bring them to it, by 
the methods of' persuasion and kindness : hay, perhaps^ 
their being now in circumstances, that they can no more 
be forced in these things, may put some of them in a 
greater towardness to hear reason; a free nation natu- 
rally hating constraint : and certainly the less we seem to 
grudge or envy them their, liberty, we will be thereby the 
nearer gaining on the geneiouser and better part of mem, 
and the rest would soon lose heart, and look out of coun- 
'tenance, if these should hearken taus. It was the opinion 
many had of their strictness, and of the looseness that was 
among us, that gained them their credit, and made such 
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numbera fall bff fiaom ub^ lliey ha^e ia a gstet ideasim 
lost the good dbaractar th»t once thev had : if to that \rt 
should liki^iiae lose our bad one ; if we \rer6 stricta* in 
our lives^ more eetiouB and constant in our labours^ and 
studied more eflketuaUy-tx) reform those of our oommunion, 
than to rail at theirs y if we took occasion to let them see 
that we love them^ that we wish them ho harm^ but good ; 
then we might hope, by the Uessing of God, to lay the ob- 
ligations to love and peace^ to umty and ocmcord before 
t&em, with such advantages, that some of them might 
f^en their eyes, and see at last upon how slight grounds 
ihey have now so long kept up such a wrangling, and 
made such a rent in the church, that both the jpower of re- 
ligion in general, and the strength of the protestant reli- 
gion, have suffered extremely by them. 

Thus far I have carried a derk through his parish, and 
all the several branches of his daty to his people. But tiiat 
all this may be well gtme about, and indeed as the founda- 
tion upon which all the other parts of the pastoral care 
mfrp be well matured, he ought frequently to visit his 
whole paridi from house to house; that so he may know 
them» and be known of them. This, I know, will seem a 
vast labour, especially in towns, where parishes are large; 
but that is no excuse for those in the couiitry, where they 
are generally small; and if they are larger, the eoing this 
round will be the longer a d(»ng ; yet an hour a day, twice 
or thrice a week, is no hard duty; and this, in the compass 
of a year, will go a great way^ even in a large parish. In 
these visits much time is not to be spent; a short word for 
stirring them up to mind their souls, to make conscience 
of their ways, and to pray earnestly to God, may begin it, 
and almost end it ; after one has asked in what union and 
peace the neighbourhood lives, and inquired into their iie* 
cessities, if they seem very poor, that so those to whom 
Aat cafe belongs may be put in mind, to see how ihey 
may be relieved.- In thid course of visiting, a miilBif^ wifi 
soon find out, if there are any truly good persons in his pa- 
rish, after whom he must look with a more particular re- 
gard : since these ^e the excellent ones, in whom all Ida 
delight ought to be. For let their rank be ever so mean, if 
tibey are sincerely religious, and not hjrpocHtical pretenders 
to it^ who are vainly puffed up with some degrees of know* 
ledge, and other outward appearances, &e ought to ccm- 
sider them as the most valuame in the sight of God | and 
indeed, as the chief part of his care; for a living dog is 
hetter than a dead lion. I know this way of parochial 
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tation is so worn out^tbal;, petbap^neitiKr.pfieBl nor po^ 
pie will be very desiroaa to see it taken up. it will pat the 
one to labour and trouble^ and bring the other under • 
closer inspection^ which bad men will no ways desire^ nor 
perhaps endure* But if this were put on tiie deogy by 
their bishops, and if they explained in a somon, before 
they began it, the reasons and ends of doing it ; that would 
remove the prej|udice8 which might arise againtf; it. I con* 
fess this is an increase of labour, but that mil seem no hard 
matter to such as have a right sense of their ordination 
vpws, of the value of souls, and of the dignity of their fane** 
tion. If men had the qpirit (A tiidr cal&ig in them, and a 
due measure of flame and heat in carrpng it on, labour in 
it would be rather a pleasure than a trouble. In all other 
professions, those who follow them labour in them all the 
year long, and are hard at th^ business every day in tiie 
week. All men that are well suited in a profession, that i» 
agreeable to their genius and inclination, are really the 
easier and the better pleased, the more they are employed 
in it. Indeed there is no trade nor course of life^ except 
ours, that does not take up the whole man : and shall 
ours only, that is the noblest of all others, and that has a 
certain subsistence foced upon it, and does not live by con* 
tingendes, and upon hopes, as fdl others do, make tne la->' 
bouring in our business an objection against any part of 
our duty ? Certainly notlung can so much dispose the na- 
tion to think on the relieving the necessities of the many 
small livings, as the seeing the clergy setting about their 
business to purpose : this would, by the blessing of God, 
be a most effectual means of stopping the progress of 
atheism, and of the contempt that the clergy lies under; it 
would go a great way towards the healing our schism, and 
would be the chief step, that could possibly be made, to* 
wards the procuring to iis such laws as are yet wanting to 
the completing our reformatikm, and the mending the con- 
dition of so many of our poor brethren, who are languish- 
ing in want, and under great jstraits. 

Here remains only somewhat to be added concerning 
the behaviour of the dei^ towards one another. Those- 
^ of a higher form in learning, dignity, and wealth, ought 
not to dedpise poor vicars and curates; but on the con- 
trary, the poorer they are, they ought to pity and encou- 
rage them the more, since they are all (rf the same order/ 
only the one are more happily placed than the others ; 
they ought therefore to cheridi those that are in worse 
circumstances, and encourage them to come often to them; 
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they ought to lend them books, and to give them other 
assistances in order to their progress in learning. It is a 
bad thing to see a bishop behave himself superciliously to- 
wards any of his clergy; but it is intolerable in those of 
the same degree. The clergy ought to contrive ways to 
nieet often together, to eiiter into a brotherly correspond- 
ence, and into the concerns one of another, both in order 
to their progress in knowledge, and for consulting together 
in all their affairs. This would be a means to cement them 
into one body ; hereby they might understand what were 
amiss in the conduct of any in their division, and try to 
correct it either by private advices and endeavours, or by 
laying it before the bishop, by whose private labours, if 
his dergy would be assbting to him, and give him free 
and fiill informations of things, many disorders might be 
cured, without rising to a public scandal, or forcing him to 
extreme censures. It is a Mse pity in atiy of the clergy, 
who see their brethren running into ill courses, to look on 
and say nothing : it is a cruelty to the church, and may 
prove a cruelty to the person of whom they are so un- 
seasonably tender: for things may be more easily cor- 
rected at first, before they have grown to be public^ or are 
hardened by* habit and custom. Upon these accounts it is 
pf great advantage, and may be matter of .great edifica- 
tion to the clergy, to enter into a strict union together, to 
meet often, and to be helpfiil to one another : but if this 
should be made practicable, they must be extremely strict 
in those meetings to observe s9 exact a sobriety, that there 
might be no colour given to censure them, as if these were 
merry meetings, in which they allowed themselves great 
liberties. It were good, if they could be brought to meet to 
fisMt and pray : but if that is a strain too high for the pre- 
sent age, at least they must ke^p so far within bounds, 
that there may be no room for calumny. For a disorder 
upon any such occasion would give a wound of an extra- 
ordinary nature to the reputation of the whole clergy, 
when every one would bear a share of the blame, which 
perhaps belonged but to a few. Four or five such meetings 
Hi a summer would neither be a great charge, nor give 
much trouble : but the advantages that might arise out of 
them would be very sensible. 

I have but one other advice to add, but. it is of a thing 
of great consequence, though generally managed in so 
loose and so indifferent a mannei^ that I have some reason 
in charity to believe, that the clergy make very little re- 
flection on what they do in it : and that is, in the testi- 
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xnonials that they sign in &vour of those that come to 
be ordained. Many have confessed to myself, that they 
had signed these upon general reports, and importunity ; 
though the testimonial bears personal knowledge. These 
are instead of the suffrages of the clergy, which in the pri- 
mitive church were given before any were ordained. A bi- 
shop must depend upon them ; for he has no other way to 
be certainly informed : and therefore as it is a lie, passed 
with the solemnity of hand and seal, to affirm any thing 
that is beyond one's own knowledge, so it is a lie made to 
God and the church ; since the design of it is to procure 
orders. So that if a bishop, trusting to that, and being sa- 
tisfied of the knowledge of one that brings it, ordains an 
unfit and unworthy man, they that signed it are deeply 
and chiefly involved in the guilt of his laying hands sud- 
denly upon him : therefore every priest ought to charge 
his conscience in a deep particular manner, that so he may 
never testify for any one, unless he knows his life to be so 
regular, and believes his temper to be so good, that he 
does really judge him a person fit to be put in holy orders. 
These are sdl the rules that do occur to me at present. 

In performing these several branches of the duty of a 
pastor, the trouble vnll not be great, if he is truly a good 
man, and delights in the service of God, and in doing acts 
Gt charity. Tbe pleasure will be unspeakable; first, that of 
the conscience in this testimony that it gives, and the quiet 
and joy which arises fix)m the sense of one's having done 
his duty : and then it can scarce be supposed but by all 
this some will be wrought on ; some sinners will be re- 
claimed; bad men will grow good, and good men will 
grow better. And if a generous man feels, to a great de- 
gree^ the pleasure of having delivered one from misery, 
and of making him easy and happy ; how sovereign a joy 
must it be to a man that believes there is another life, to 
see that he has been an instrument to rescue some from 
endless misery, and to further others in the way to ever- 
lasting happibess! and the -more instances he sees of this, 
the more do his joys grow upon him. This makes life 
happy, and death joyful to such a priest ; for he is not ter- 
rified with those words. Give an account of thy steward- 
ship, for thou may est be no longer steward : he knows his 
reward shall be full, pressed down, and running over. He 
is but too happy in those spiritual children, whom he has 
begot in Christ ; he looks after those as the chief part of 
his care, and as the principal of bis flock, and is so fiir 
from aspiring, that it is not without some uneasiness that 
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h^ leaves themA if I^ vi oommaoded %o ariae to some 
bigheir poet ia the church. 

The trouUcB of tbia life, the oenravea at bad men, and 
evett the proepect of a pkersecution, are no dreadfol thu^ 
to him tlmt haa thk seal of his ministry; and thia comfort 
within hkeky that h^ ha^ not labou/r^ in vain, nor nm and 
fought as one that beats the- air; he sees the travail of his 
soiUft wd is satisfied when he finds thai God's work pros- 
pers in his hand* Thia comforts blm in his sad refiectiona 
OB his own paat sins, that he has been an infitrument of ad- 
vancing God's honour, ot saving souls, and of propagating 
his flo^el ; since to have saved one soul is worth a man's 
con^mg into the world, and richly worth the labours of his 
whole life. Here is a subject that might be easily prose- 
cuted by many warm and lively figures : but I now go on 
to the last article relating to thia matter. 

r 

CHAP. IX, 
Concerning preaching. 

jL he world naturally runs to extremes in evei^ thing. 
If one sect or body of men magnify preaching too much, 
another carries that to another extreme of decrying it as 
much. It is certainly -a noble and a profitable exercise, if 
rightly gone about, of great use both to priest and peo;^ 
by obli^g the. one to much study and labour, and by set- 
ting before the other foil and copious discoveries of divhie 
matters, opening them clearly, and pressing them we^ht- 
ily upon them* It has also now gained so much esteem in 
the world, that a clergyman cannot maintain his cre£t, 
nor bring his people to a constant attendance on the wo^ 
ship of God, unless he is ha|^y in these performances. 

I will not run out into the history of preaching, to shew 
how late it was before it was brought into the church, and 
by what steps it grew up to the pitch it is now at : how 
long it was before the Roman church used it, and in how 
many different shapes it has appeared. Some of the first 
patterns we have are the best : for as Tully began the Ro- 
man eloquence, and likewise ended it, no man beihg aUe 
to hold up to the pitch to which he raised it; so St. Basil 
and St. Chrysostom brought preaching fi*om the dry pur- 
suing of allegories that had vitiated Origen, and ttom the 
excessive affectation of figures and rhetoric that appears in 
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^H^sia^s^, to Kf^m>;^f^\ ^mloi^f^ fprq? ai)d Ij^uW; 
liaying joined X/q U^e pLainqesp of a dei^ bi^t np^e style^ 
tj^ aUrength of reasop, apd the Boftneesqf pecsuasion. $apia 
n^^e disguAted a( tlds plainness, aQd ^bey brought io a 
' great deal (^ art into the cop^ppsitiqn.qff Bennons : ix^sti- 
cal .applicatiop^ of scriptvire grew to be better ^ed thaa 
dear texts; aa acc^ioiulation of figures, a cadency in tb^ 
periods, a playing upon tl^e sounds (^ word^, a loftiness oi 
epitb^is, luiul often an obscurity pf ^xpre^sion, were fio- 
cording ,to the diiFerent tastes (A t^ several age^ nm 4pto, 
PreaQbiog has pa9^ed throHgh poany diff<s>%Qt focpis {^mpw 
us since the refprmation. But without flaU^eriing tl^ pn[e- 
sent age, or .any peoson^ ppw alive, too m^h, it must be 
i?onfQsped,;that it is brought of late to a much greati^r per- 
fection th^ it was ever before at among iis. It is certaiply 
brought nearer the pattern that $t. C}i^sostopi has setj or 
perhaps cfiriied beyond 4t. Our language is much refin^, 
and we {lave retmr^ed to the plain options of pimple apd 
genuine rhetoric. 

We have so vast a number of excdlent performances in 
print, that if a man has but a right understanding of reli- 
gion, aQfl a tnie relish of good sen^e, he .piay easily funii§)i 
himself this way. The impertinent way of dividing texts 
S^ laid aside, the ne^dle^s netting out of the originals^ a^d 
the vulgar ,v^:siop, is worn put. The trifling shews of 
learning in many quotations of passages, Uiat very few 
9ould understaoOy^dp 90 more flat the auditory. Pert wit 
aod luscious eloqueQoe have )o9t thdr relish. So that, ser- 
mons are reduced to the plain opening the m^ani^g of the 
tei^t, in a few short illustratiops of its coherence with what 
gpes before axi4 after, and. of the p^s of which it is <:^m- 
posed ; tp that i^ Jointed the clear stating of si;u^ propp- 
sitiona as arise out of it, in their n^ature, truth, apd reason- 
at^l^nejis, by which the hearers may foran ^)ear notions pf 
tbe.sev^^ parts pf rdigipn, such as are best suited, tp 
^^. capacities and . apprehensions : to ijJl which appUca- 
^pns are added, tending to the reprpving, directing, efi- 
couraging, or <;pmforting the. bearers, acQpnM^^to.the ae- 
yeraJ occasions that are offered. 

This is indeed all that.c^an truly be intended in preach- 
i^, to maJie. some portions of scripture to be rightly un- 
derstood; to. make ^o^e truths cpntaiped in them to \^ 
«u>pe fidly ^preb^ded ; and then to lay the ^aatter hofne 
to the QpAS^iepces of the bearers, so directing aU to some 
good and praetic;al end. In the choice of the t^j^t, care |s 
to be t%)^n.pot to choose texts that seem to bay^ bumpur 
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in them ; or that must be long wrought upon, before they 
are understood. The plainer a text is in itself, the sooner 
it is cleared, and the fuller it is of matter of instruction; 
and therefore such ought to be chosen to common au- 
ditories. Many will remember the text, that remember 
nothing else ; therefore such a choice should be made, as 
may at least put a weighty and speaking sentence of the 
scriptures upon the memories of the people. A sermon 
should be made for a text, and not a text found out for a 
sermon ; for to give our discourses weight, it should ap- 
pear that we are led to them by our texts : such sermons 
will probably have much more efficacy than a general dis- 
course, before which a text seems only to be read as a de- 
cent introduction, but to which no regard is had in the 
progress of it. Great care should be also had, both in 
opening the text, and of that which arises from it, to illus- 
trate them by concurrent passages of scripture. A little of 
this ought to be in every sermon, and but a little ; for the 
people are not to be overcharged with too much of it at a 
time ; and this ought to be done with judgment, and not 
made a bare concordance-exercise, of citing scriptures, 
that have the same words, though not to the same pur- 
pose, and in the same sense. A text being opened, then 
the point upon which the sermon is to run is to be opened; 
and it will be the better heard and understood, if there is 
but one point in a sermon ; so that one head, and only 
one, is well stated, and fully set out. In this, great regstrd 
is to be had to the nature of the auditory, that so the 
point explained may be in some measure proportioned to 
them. Too close a thread of reason, too great an abstrac- 
tion of thought, too sublime and too metaphysical a strain, 
are suitable to very few auditories, if to any at all. 

Things must be put in a clear light, ana brought out in 
as short periods, and in as plain words as may be. The 
reasons of them must be made as sensible to the people as 
is possible ; as in virtues and vices, their tendencies and 
eSTects, their being suitable or unsuitable to our powers, to 
both souls and bodies, to the interests of this Ufe as well 
as the next ; and the good or evil that they do to human 
societies, families, and neighbourhoods, ou^t to be fully 
and frequently opened. In setting these forth, such a mea- 
sure is to be kept, that the hearers may perceive that 
things are not strained, in the way of a declamation, into 
forced characters ; but that they are set out, as truly they 
are, without making them seem better by imaginary per- 
fections, or worse by an undue aggravation. For the carry- 
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ing those matters beyond the plain obeenration of man- 
kind, makes that the whole is looked on as a piece of rhe- 
toric ; the preacher seeming to intend rather to shew his 
skill, in raising his subject too high, or running it down 
too low, than to lay before them the native consequences of 
things ; and that which upon reflection they may be all 
able to perceive is really true. Virtue is so good in itself, 
that it needs no false paint to make it look better ; and 
vice is so bad, that it can never look so ugly, as when 
shewed in its own natural colours. So that an undue sub- 
lime in such descriptions does hurt, and can do no good. 

When the explanatory part of the sermon is over, the 
application comes next: and here great judgment must 
be used, to make it fall the heaviest, and lie the longest, 
upon such particulars as may be within the compass of the 
auditory. Directions concerning a high devotion, to a stu- 
pid ignorant company ; or of generosity and bounty, to 
very poor people ; against pride and ambition, to such as 
are dull and low-minded ; are ill suited, and so must have 
little effect upon them : therefore care must be taken that 
the application be useful and proper; that it make the 
hearers apprehend some of their sins and defects, and see 
how to perform their duty ; that it awaken them to it, and 
direct them in it : and therefore the most common sins, 
such as men's neglecting their duty to God, in the several 
branches of it ; their setting th^ir hearts inordinately upon 
the world ; their lying in discourse, but chiefly in bargain- 
ings ; their evil-speaking, and their hatred and malice, 
ought to be very often brought in. Some one or other of 
these ought to be in every application that is made, by 
which they may see, that the whole design of religion lies 
against them. Such particular sins, swearing, drunken- 
ness, or lewdness, as abound in any place, must likewise 
be frequently brought in here. The application must be 
dear and short, very weighty, and free of every thing that 
looks like the a£fectations of wit and eloquence ; here the 
preacher must be all heart and soul, designing the good of 
his people. The whole sermon is directed to this : there- 
fore, as it is fit that the chief point which a sermon drives 
at should come often over and over, that so the hearers 
may never lose sight of it, but keep it still in view ; so in 
the application, the text must be shewed to speak it; all 
the parts of the explanation must come in to enforce it : 
the application must be opened in the several views that it 
may have, but those must be chiefly insisted on that are 
most suitable both to the capacities and. the circumstances 

V2 
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of the people, ^d in o<>holii9ion; all ou^t to be mtmme4 
up in a weighty period or two ; and fiome otber etgrnd paa^ 
sage of the sci^tures relating to it may be aougbt for, that 
6o the matter may be left upcm the auditory in the aolemiw 
efst manner poesible. 

Thus I have led a preacher through the composition of 
his sermon; I will next lay before him some particulare 
relating to it. The shorter sermons are, they are generally 
both better heard, and better remembered. The custona 
of an hour's length forces many preachers to trifle away 
much of the time, and to spin out their matter, so as to 
hold out. So great a length does also flat the hearers, and 
tempt them to sleep; especially when, as is osual, the first 
part of the sermon is languid and heavy. In half an hour 
ft man may lay open his matter in its full extent^ and cut 
off those superfluities which come in only to lengthen the 
discourse : and he may hope to keep up the attention of 
his people all the whUe. As to the style, sermons ought 
to be very pl^ ; the figures must be easy, not mean, but 
noUe, and brought in upon design to make the matter 
better und^stood. The words in a sermon must be simpler, 
and in common use; not savouring of the schools, nor 
above the understanding of the people. All long periods, 
such as carry two or three different thoughts in them, 
must be avoided; for few hearers can follow or apprehend 
these : niceties of style are lost before a common auditory. 
But if an easy simplicity of style should run through the 
whole composition, it should take place most of all in the 
explanatory part ; for the thing being there ofifered to be 
understood, it should be stripped of all garnishing : defini- 
tions should not be offered in the terms, or method, that 
logic directs. In short, a preacher is to fancy hims^ as in 
the room of the most unlearned man in his wbde parish ; 
and therefore he must put such parts of his discourse as he 
would have all understand in so plain a form of words, 
that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire is to edify them, 
rather thanto make them admire himsdf as a leaimed and 
high-spoken man. 

But in the apfdiqatory pitrt, if he has a true taste of eU>* 
quence, and is a master at it, he is to employ it all in 
giving sometimes such tender touches, as may 8(^ten, and 
deeper gashes, such as may awaken his hearers. A vain 
eloquence here is very ill placed ; for if that can be boine 
any where, it is in illustrating the matter ; but all must be 
grave, where one would persuade : 'the most natural^ but 
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t^ ta^i sefwible estpfegdone oofloe in best here. Soeh an 
d^qtieiiee m iDakefi the hearers look grave) ttud as it wep& 
oat of cofsitefiance^ is the properest. That whieh makes 
tiMSft look lively, and as it were sndle upon one another^ 
may he pretty) but it only tiekles the imagiaatioR, and 
pleases the ear: whereas that whidi goes to the heart, 
and wounds it, makes the hearer rath^ look down, and 
torn his thoughts iirward upon himself. For it is certain 
that a samMMi, the conclusion whereof makes the au^tory 
look pleased, and sets them all a talking one with another, 
was either not right spoken, or not r^ht heard ; it has 
been fine, and has probably delighted the congregation, 
rather than edified it. But that s^mon that makes every 
one go away silent and grave, and hastening to be alone, 
to meditate or pray over the matter ot it in secret, has had 
its true e£fect. 

He that has a taste and genius for eloquence must inii* 
ptove it by reading Qulntil^, and Tully's books of Ora- 
tory, and by observing the sj^rit and method of Tully's 
Orations ; or if he can enter into Demosthenes, there he 
will see a much better pattern, there bdng a simplicity^ 
a shortness, and a swiftness and rapidity in him, that 
could not be heard without putting his auditors into a 
rreat comniotlon. AH our modem books upon those sub-» 
^ets are so fior short of those great originris, that they can 
bear no comparison : yet F. Rapin's little book of Elo-^ 
quence is by much the best, only he is too short. Tully 
mea so folly opened all the topics of invention, that a man 
who has read him will, if he has any invention of his own, 
and if be knows thoroughly his matter, rather have too 
much than too little in his view, upon every subject that 
be treats. This is a noble studv, and of ffreat use to such 
as have judgment to manii^e it ; for arflficiid eloquence, 
without a flame within, is like artificial poetry ; all its pro^ 
duetions are forced and unnatursd, and in a great measure 
ridiculous. Art helps and guides nature ; Init if one was 
not bom with this flame, art wiH only spoil him, make 
bkn toseious and redundant^ To such persons, and indeed 
to siU that met not masters at the body of divmity, and of 
the scriptures, I should nmch rather recommend the using 
other men's sermons; than the making any of their own. 
Bat in the choice of these, great judgment must be used : 
<ine must not take an author that is too much above him^ 
self ; for by that, compared with his ordinary conversation', 
it wM but too evidenuy appear, that he cannot be the aiu->^ 
thm* of his own sermons j and that w31 make both Mra 
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and them lose too much of their weight. He ought also to 
put those printed sermons out of that strength and close^ 
ness of style, which looks very well in print, but is too 
stifiF, especially for a common auditory. He may reverse 
the method a little, and shorten the explanations, that so 
he may retain all that is practical ; and that a man may 
form himself to preaching, he ought to take some of the 
best models, and try what he can do upon a text handled 
by them, without reading them, and then compare his 
work with theirs; this will more sensibly, and without 
putting him to the blush, model him to imitate, or, if he 
can, to excel the best patterns. And by this method, if he 
will restrain himself for some time, and follow it close, he 
may come to be able to go without such crutches, and to 
work without patterns : till then, I should advise all to 
make use of other men's sermons, rather than to make 
any of their own. 

The nation has got into so good a taste of sermons, 
from the vast number of those e?^cellent ones that are in 
print, that a mean composition will be very ill heard ; and 
therefore it is an unseasonable piece of vanity for any to 
offer their own crudities, till they have well digested and 
ripened them. I wish the majesty of the pulpit were more 
looked to ; and that no sermons were offered from thence, 
but such as should make the hearers both the better, and 
the wiser ; the more knowing, and the more serious. 

In the delivering of sermons, a great composure of ges- 
ture and behaviour is necessary, to give them weight and 
authority : extremes are bad here, as in every thing else ; 
some affect a light and flippant behaviour; and others 
think that wry faces and a tone in the voice will set off the 
matter. Grave and composed looks, and a natural, but dis- 
tinct pronunciation, will always have the best effects. The 
great rule, which the masters of rhetoric press much, can 
never be enough remembered ; that to make a man speak 
well, and pronounce with a right emphasis, he ought tho- 
roughly to understand all that he says, be fully persuaded 
of it, and bring himself to have those affections, which he 
desires to infuse iiito others. He that is inwardly per- 
suaded of the truth of what he says, and that has a con- 
cern about it in his mind, will pronounce with a natural 
vehemence, that is far more lively than all the strains that 
art can lesid him to. An brator, if we hearken to them, 
must be an honest man, and speak always on the side of 
truth, and study to feel all that he says ; and then he will 
speak it so as to make others feel it likewise. And there- 
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fore such as read their sermons ought to practise reading 
much in private, and read aloud, that so their own ear 
and sense may guide them, to know where to raise or 
quicken, soften or sweeten their voice, and when to give 
an articulation of authority, or of conviction ; where to 
pause, and where to languish. We plainly see by the 
stage, what a force there is in pronunciation: the best 
compositions are murdered, if ill spoken ; and the worst 
are acceptable, when well said. In tragedies rightly pro- 
nounced and acted, though we know that all is fable and 
fiction, the tender parts do so melt the company, that tears 
cannot be stopped, even by those who laugh at themselves 
for it. This shews the power of apt words and a just pro- 
nunciation : but because this depends, in a great measure, 
upon the present temper of him that speaks, and the lively 
disposition in which he is, therefore he ought by much 
previous seriousness, and by earnest prayer to God, to en- 
deavour to raise his mind to as warm a sense of the things 
he is to speak of, as possibly he can, that so his sermons 
may make deep impressions on his hearers. 

This leads me to consider the difference that is between 
the reading and speaking of sermons. Reading is peculiar 
to this nation, and is endured in no other. It has indeed 
made that pur sermons are more exact, and so it has pro- 
duced to us many volumes of the best that are extant; but 
after all, though some few read so happily, pronounce so 
truly, and enter so entirely into those affections which they 
recommend, that in them we see both the correctness of 
reading, and the seriousness of speaking sermons, yet every 
one is not so happy : some by hanging their heads per- 
petually over their notes, by blundering as they read, and 
by a cursory running over them, do so lessen the matter of 
their sermons, that as they are generally read with very 
little life or affection, so they are heard with as little re- 
gard or esteem. Those who read ought certainly to he at 
a little more pains, than for the most part they are, to 
read true, to pronounce with an emphasis, and to raise 
their heads, and to direct their eyes to their hearers : and 
if they practised more alone the just way of reading, they 
might deliver their sermons with much more advantage. 
Man is a low sort of creature ; he does not, nay, nor the 
greater part cannot, consider things in themselves, without 
those little seasonings, that must recommend them to their 
affections. That a discourse be heard with any life, it must 
be spoken with some ; and the looks and motions of the 
eye do carry in them such additions to what is said, that 
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li^n thenr thla^t oth«r^s6 k mi^ h^Ve : d^i^ft ftat Hbe 
ptople, wfio afe tocy apt to citimie the di^fgy, im tonDy 
ckrried into an <!*viou^ reffecfio* ola^ teadkigi ttatt ft is an 
^ect cif laziness. 

fn pronouncfftg setthons-, there art tiW)' way*^; th6 one 
fe trtierr a \rtioIfe discourse is got by heart, An8 delivered 
Wofrf M word, as it was writ down. Tbfe is so vsBt ar 
bfbbur, that it is scarce posanrble thittH man can be able ts^ 
iuM up long to it : y6t therte is aft advante^e even i» this 
ia beghiriers; it fills theif memories With good tbotigbts^ 
Arid regidar medEttations i arid wh*n th^y ha?e got Softtf^ of 
the most hnportarit of iheir feerm6*[s by heart in so exact s» 
aianner, they are? thereby furnished! with topics Ibr difri 
couf Ste. And therefore there are at least t#5 ^fi^^rift sub- 
jects, oh whi6K I wish ^n prtachets Would h€ at th^ padns 
to form sehhorifil Well in thdr toeinoried : the one is the 
grounds of the covenant of grace, of both ^desj Godti 
offers to ns hi Ghrist, and the eon^tions that he has re- 
quired of us, in order to our reconcffiation with Mm. This 
6 60 important a plomt, in the whole tburse Of owr mi- 
nistry, that ho riian ought td be to seeh in the opening oi 
bxphdhing it : arid therefore, that he mAf be ripe lit it, h^ 
ought to hkte it an r^htly laid iri his riietnory, not only as 
to the notions of it, but to have Slieh a lively description 
ktid illtistrsition of it aR, as to be able to dpeak of it seii* 
Sibly, fully, and easily upon all occasioris. Another sttb-^ 
Jfect, in which every minister ought dlfeo to be weB fur- 
riished, is concerning death and jud^eiit ; that SO wheti 
h^ tisits the sick, and, as is comtribri, that the iie^hboilrs 
tome in, he may be able to inake a grjKve exhortation^ in 
i^dgfaty arid fit words', uj^on those heads: Less than thls^ 
I think, no priest ought to have in his memory. Bui iri* 
dfeed, the inore "sermons a yourig beginner gets by hearty 
he^ has stifl thereby the more discourse re&dy upon thosife 
heads ; for thotigh the whote contexttm of the Seritiofi 
will stick no loriger than he has oce^^on for il^ y^ a great 
ideal wtH st^ with him : the idea Of the Wholes With th^ 
most hfapdrtant parts of it, wiS iehiaih miich lonjl^ers 

But now I c66ife to propose another mietbod of preajch- 
ing, by which a Jpriest may be prepared, afker a r^ht tiew 
of his matter, A true tiriderstanding his te:ftl> alM a di^\»t^ 
ihg of his thoughts upori it ihto their haturdl arid p^)pel- 
brder, to ddiver these both more easily to himldf^ tdM 
with a better efiect both upon himself and his hearers. To 
come at this, he must be for some years at a great deal of 
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paaifa to pl^Bi^ UnsBdf to it ^ yet when that i» ottnv Ihd 
labour of m tbe rest of his hfej as to those pec£ofrmatice8^ 
wiU beeorae very eai^afidteiy pleasant to hmi. ThepreM- 
rations to Mb most be these : first^fae nrastioid thescn|H 
tores very exactly ; he mast have great poftioos of them by 
heart; and he must also, in readiog' them, make a shun 
eMcordan^e of them in his memory; that is, he matft lay 
together such prasages as belong to tbe same msttef ; to 
eoasider how far^ they agree or help to iUustrate one an* 
€rther^ and bow the same thing hi USeteoQy expre»sed in 
them; and tvhsit various ideas or ways of recotmnending a 
thing riae oat of this conecmhmce. Upon this a man must 
exereise himseif ssodi, dra^ notes of it,, and digest it weU 
in his thoughts. Then he must be ready with the whole 
body of dii^ity in his head;. he must luiow what parts 
come in as objections to be answered, where dfficidties 
he^ how one pitrt coheres with another, and gives it Bght^ 
He must hare tMs very curreilt in his memory^ that he 
may have things lie before him in one foil view ; and upofi 
tUsy he is also to work, by making tables, or using sudi 
other helps as may lay matters deadly before him. He is^ 
more paoiici^rly, to lay before him a system of morality, 
of all virtues and vioes^ and of all tbe duties thai atfise out 
of the several relations of mankind ; that he may have this 
matter very fall in his eye, and know wfadt are tbe scrip*- 
tares that belong to aU the parts of it : be is also to make 
a collection of m sudi thoughts^ as he finds either in the 
bstoks of tbe ancient philosopb^, (where Seneca will be 
of great use to him,) or of Christian authors: he is to 
s^arate such thoughts as are forced, and that do become 
mtfaer ii stndned ikclamalion made only to please, than it 
fiwiBd discourse deidgmed to persoaAs^ All these be musi 
gal^iery or at least such a nmi^er of them, as may he^ 
faiin to form a distisct notion of that miatter, so^ aa t^ be 
able both to apenk it cleatly# and to press it with affectimi 
and vehemence. 

Iliese are the mateiiali tiiat must be laid to^sAe^ ; the 
fvacttce m usin^ tfaeih comes next : be then that woidd 
prepare himself to be a preacher ki this nuethod, must ae^ 
eastern himsdlf to talk freely to hinaselfv to let Irs thoughts 
fibv^ friom him, en^eeially when he fe^ an edge atid heat 
lapon his misid; for then happy expt^&^iQiisB w% come in 
his mfoutb, tivhigs wiU ventilate and open tfaemsetves to 
liim, as hUe taUks tbem thus In a scdiloquy to bimiself . He 
must also b^ writing many essays ufioia all sorts (rf sab^ 
JadlB ; fot 1^ wtiting he im bihig hiMMietf to « ooirectnesb 
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both in thinking and in speaking: and thus by a hard 
practice for two or three years, a man may render himself 
such a master in this matter, that he can never be sur- 
prised, nor will new thoughts ever dry up upon him. He 
must talk over to himself the whole body of divinity, and 
accustom himself to explain, and prove, to dear objections, 
and to apply every part of it to some practical use. He 
must go through human life, in all the ranks and degrees 
of it, and talk over all the duties of these ; consider the 
advantages or disadvantages in every one of them, their re- 
lation to one another, the morality of actions, the common 
virtues and vices of mankind ; more particularly the duties 
c^ Christians, their obligations to meekness and humility, 
to forgive injuries, to relieve the poor, to bear the cross, to 
be patient and contented in every state of life, to pray 
much and fervently, to rejoice ever in God, and to be 
always praising him, and most particularly to be applying 
seriously to God through Jesus Christ, for mercy and par- 
don, and for his grace and Spirit ; to be worshipping him 
devoutly in public, and to be delighting frequently to com^- 
memorate the death of Christ, and to partake of the be- 
nefits of it. All these, I say, he must talk over and over 
again to himself; he must study to give his thoughts all 
the heat and flight about them that he can : and if, in 
these his meditations, happy thoughts, and noble and ten- 
der expressions, do at any time offer themselves, he must 
not lose them, but write them down ; and in his pronounc- 
ing over such discourses to himself, he must observe what 
words sound harsh, and agree ill together ; for there is a 
music in speaking, as well as in singing; which a man, 
though not otherwise critical in sounds, will soon discover. 
By a very few years practice of two or three of such solilo- 
quies a day, chiefly in the morning when the head is 
clearest, and the spirits are liveliest, a man will contract a 
great easiness both in thinking and speaking. 

But the rule I have reserved last is the most necessary 
of all, and without it all the rest will never do the busi- 
ness : it is this ; th^t a man must have in himself a deep 
G^nse of the truth aiid^power of religion ; he must have a 
life and flame in his thoughts, with relation to those sub- 
jects :.he must have felt in himself those things, which he 
intends to explain and recommend to others. He must 
observe narrowly the motions of his own mind, the good 
and bad effects that the several sorts of objects he has be- 
fore him, and affections he feels within him, have upon 
him 5 that so he may have a lively heat in himself, when 
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he epeakfl of them; and that he may speak in go sensible 
a manner^ that it may be aknost felt that he speaks from 
his heart. There is an authority in the simplest things 
that can be said, when they carry visible characters of 
genuineness in them. Now if a man can carry on this 
method, and by much meditation and prayer draw down 
divine influences, which are always to be expected, when 
a man puts himself in the way of them, and prepares him- 
self for them ; he vnll often feel, that while he is musing a 
fire is kindled within him, and then he will speak with au- 
thority and without constraint ; his thoughts will be true, 
and his expressions free and easy : sometimes this fire 
will carry him, as it were, out of himself; and yet without 
any thing that is frantic or enthusiastical. Discourses 
brought forth with a lively spirit and heat, where a com- 
posed gesture, and the proper motions of the eye and coun- 
tenance, and the due modulations of the voice concur, will 
have all the effect that can be expected from any thing 
that is below immediate inspiration : and as this will be of 
use to the hearers, so it will be of vast use to the preacher 
himself, to oblige him to keep his heart always in good 
tune and temper ; not to suffer irregular or forbidden appe- 
tites, passions, or projects to possess his mind : these vidll 
both divert him from going on in the course of meditation, 
in which a man must continue many years, till all his 
thoughts are put in order, polished; and fixed; they will 
make him likewise speak much against the grain, with an 
aversion that will be very sensible to himself, if not to his 
hearers : if he has guilt upon him, if his Conscience is re- 
proaching him, and if any ill practices are putting a damp 
upon that good sense of things, that makes his thoughts 
sparkle upon other occasions, and gives him an air and au- 
thority, a tone of assurance, and a freedom of expression. 

Such a method as I have been opening has had great 
success with all those that I have known to have tried it. 
And though every one has not that swiftness of imagina- 
tion, nor that clearness of expression, that others may have^ 
so that in this men may differ as much as they do in their 
written compositions ; yet every man by this method may 
rise far above that which he could ever* have attained to 
any other way : it will make even exact compositions 
easier to him, and him much reactier and freer at them. 
But great care must be used by him, before he suffers him- 
self to speak with the liberty here aimed at in public ; he 
must try himself at smaller excursions from his fixed 
thoughts, especially in the applicatory part, where flame 
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and life 10^ iaete nee^Maff , snd where & tmstakett liroti 
m lui unfinished period are le8» e^&t^ed and sooner for^ 
giTe% than in the expldfnatorjr part^ wfaera men ought to 
speak more se^rely. And as one sncceeds in some short 
excursions) he may give Mmself a further scope, and so, hy 
a long praetiee, he wiit at last arrive at so great an easiness 
both in thinking and speaking, that a very little medita-' 
tion* will serve to lay open a text to him, with aK the mat^ 
ter that belongs to it, together with the order in wMch it 
ought to be both explained and af^lied. And when a man 
has attained to a tolerable degree m this, he is then the 
master of his business ; he is master also of much time, 
and of many noble thoughts, and schemes that wi» arise 
out of them. 

This I shall prosecute no further; for if this opemng of 
it does not excite the reader to follow it a little, no en- 
largements I can offer upon it wiB wdHl upon him. But 
to return to preaching, and so conclude this chapter. He 
that intends tndy to preach the gospel, and not himself; 
he that is more concerned to do good to others, than to 
raise his own fame, or to procure a following to himsetf, 
and l^t makes this the measure of aU his mentations and 
sermcms, that he may put things in the best light, and re« 
commend them with the most advantage to his people; 
that reads the scriptures mfoch, and meditates often upon 
them; that prays earnestly to God for direction in his la<^ 
hours, and for a blessing upon them ; that Erects his chief 
endeavomrs to the most important, and most indispensable; 
as well as the most vmdemable duties of region ; and 
chiefly to the inward reformation of his hearers' hearts, 
which will certainly draw all other lesser matters .after it; 
aaod that does not spend Itts time nor his zeal upon lesser 
or disputable points ; this man so made, and so moulded, 
cannot miscarry in fals work : he wifl certmidy succeed to 
some degree ; the word spoken by kim shall not return 
again : be shall hare his crown and hk reward fiom his 
labours : and to say all that can be said, in one word, with 
St. Paul, he shall both save himself, and them thai hear 
him, 

THE CONCLUSION. 

1 HAVB now gone over aft that seemed to me most im* 
portant upon this head, of the pastoral care, with as much 
shortness and deamess as I could; so now I am to eon^ 
chide, fbt discourse may justly seem impetteet, since I 
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wBug «oAiqg oenoasiing tke Unties uHiambeiit (9m Ubboptf 
But I will upon thitt occiMHeo isay i^ery little on tbt^ bead. 
Tiie pofit I am in gi^es me a right to teach piieatB and 
deaeonfi th^ duty; therefore I thought, that ^Uhout any 
great presumption I might vienture on it : but I haye been 
too few years in the Ugher order, to take upon me to 
teach them, from whom I shaU ever be t^eady to learn* 
7^ ia certain, that since, as was formerly sfud^ the in- 
ferior orders ^subsist in the superior^ bishops must still be 
under all the obligations of priests : they are then, taltie 
the matt^ at lowest, bound to live, to labour, aud to 
preach as well as they. But why are they raised to a 
higher rank of dignity and order, an increase of authority, 
and an extent of cure? And why have Chnstian prince 
and states given them great revenues, and an accession oi 
aecular honours ? All tluis must certainly import their ob* 
ligation to labour more eminently, and to lavthemsdves 
out -more oatirely in the work of the gospel; in whifil^ 
if the greatest enoouragements imd assistances, the lugb- 
eet dignities and privileges belong to them; then, accord*- 
ing to our Saviour's example and decision, who camemd 
to be ministered unto, but to minister., and who dedared^ 
that he who is^st shall be last, and he who is the greatest 
must be the servant of ail; then, Isay, the higher that 
tmy are raised in this ministry, th^ ought to Jay themi- 
seJves out .the more entirely in it, and labour the more 
abundantly. And ae our obligations to CSirist and hi^ 
churdi tie us to a greater zeal and diligence, and to a more 
constant ap^cation of lOur care and thoughts ; so the se- 
cular supports of our honours and revenuee were, given u€i, 
to ^lal^ us to go through with that extent of cfu'e and 
jurisdiction that lies upon us. We are not cmly watchmen 
to watch over the flock, but /likewise over the watchmen 
themsdveS;, We keep the door of the aanctuasy, and will 
have much to answer for, if through our remissness or fee*- 
ble easiness, if by trusting the examination of those *we 
ordain to others, and yielding to intercession and impor^ 
tunity, we bring any into the service of the church, who 
are not duly qu^ified for it. In this we must harden our- 
selves, and become inexorable, if we will not partake in 
other men's sins, and in the mischiefs that t^se taaay 
bring upon the church. It is a fiadse pity, and a cniel conv- 
pas»on, if we suffer any considerations to prevail upon us 
in this matter, but those which the gospel directs. The 
longer that we know them before we ordain th^oQ, the 
more that we sift them, and the greater variety of trials 
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through which we inay make them pass, we do thereby 
both secure the quiet of our own consciences the more, as 
well as the dignity of holy things, and the true interest of 
religion and the chutch : for these two interests must 
never be separated; they are but one and the same in 
themselves; and what God ha^ joined together ^ we must 
never set asunder. 

We must be setting constantly before our clergy their 
obligations to the several parts of their duty; we must 
lay these upon them, when we institute or collate them to 
churches, in the solemnest manner, and with the weighti- 
est words we can find. We must then lay the importance 
of the care of souls before them, and adjure them, as they 
will answer to God in the great day, in which we must 
appear to witness against them, that they will seriously 
consider and observe their ordination-vows, and that they 
will apply themselves wholly to that one thing. We must 
keep an eye upon them continually, and be applying re- 

J proofs, exhortations, and encouragements, as occasion of- 
ers : we must enter into all their concerns, and espouse 
every interest of that part of the church that is assigned 
to their care : we must see them as oft as we can, and en- 
courage them to come frequently to us ; and must live in 
all things with them, as a father with his children. And 
that every thing we say to stir them up to their duty may 
have its due weight, we must take care so to order our- 
selves, that they may evidently see that we are careful to 
do our own. We must enter into all the parts of the wor- 
ship of God with them ; not thinking ourselves too good 
for any piece of service that may be done; visiting the 
sick, admitting poor and indigent persons, or such as are 
troubled in mind, to come to us ; preaching oft, catechis- 
ing and confirming frequently ; and living in all things like 
men that study \o fulfil their ministry y and to do the work 
of evangelists. 

There has been an opinion of late, much favoured by 
some great men in our church, that the bishop is the 
sole pastor of his whole diocese ; that the care of all the 
souls is singly in him, and that all the incumbents in 
churches are only his curates in the different parts of his 
parish, which was the ancient designation of his diocese. 
I know there are a great many passages brought from an- 
tiquity to favour this ; I will not enter into the question, 
no not so far as to give my own opinion of it. This is 
certain, that such as are persuaded of it ought thereby to 
consider themselves as under very great and strict obli- 
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gations to constant labour and diligence; otherwise it 
will be thought that they only favour this opinion, be- 
cause it increases their authority, without considering that 
necessary consequence that follows upon it. 

But I will go no further on this subject at this time, 
having said so much only, that I may not seem to fisdl 
under that heavy censure of our Saviour's with relation to 
the scribes and pharisees, that they did bind heavy bur- 
densy and grievous to be bomey upon others; and laid 
them upon mevUs shoulderSy when they themselves would 
not move them with one of their Jingers. I must leave the 
whole matter with my readers. I have now laid together 
with great simplicity what has been the chief subject of 
my thoughts for above thirty years. I was formed to them 
by a bishop that had the greatest elevation of soul, the 
largest compass of knowledge, the most mortified and 
most heavenly disposition, that I ever yet saw in mortal ; 
that had the greatest parts as well as virtues, with the 
perfectest humility, that I ever saw in man; and had a 
sublime strain in preaching, with so grave a gesture, and 
such a majesty both of thought, of language, and of pro- 
nunciation, that I never once saw a wandering eye where 
he preached; and have seen whole assemblies often melt 
in tears before him ; and of whom I can say, with great 
truth, that in a free and frequent conversation with him 
for above two and twenty years, I never knew him say an 
idle word, that had not a direct tendency to edification : 
and I never once saw him in any other temper, but that 
which I wished to be in, in the last minutes of my life. 
For that pattern which I saw in him, and for that conver- 
sation which I had with him, I know how much I have to 
answer to God : and though my reflecting on that which I 
knew in him gives me just cause of being deeply humbled 
in myself, and before God; yet I feel no more sensible 
pleasure in any thing, than in going over in my thoughts 
all that I saw and observed in him. 

I have also another reason, that has determined me at 
this time to prepare this discourse, and to offer it to the 
public ; from the present posture of our afiairs. We are 
now brought very near the greatest crisis that ever church 
or nation had : and as on the one hand, if God should so 
far punish us for our sins, for our contempt of his gospel, 
and neglect of our duties, as to deliver us over to the rage 
of our enemies^ we have nothing to look for but a perse- 
cution more dreadful than any is in history: so if God 
hears our prayers, and gives us a happy issue out of all 
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those dangers^ with which the i»^diee c^ our enenuee 
threateo^ ufi ; we have in view the greatest j^rospect of a 
blesaed and lasting settlements that «Yen oiur wishes can 
propose to us. Now nQthii\g can so certainly avert the 
one, or prepare us to glorify God in it, j^ he in his justice 
and wisdom should call us to a fiery trial of our faiih and 
patience ; as the serious minding of our functions, of our 
duties and obligations, the confessing of our sins, and the 
correcting oi our errors. We shall be very unfit to sufiS^ 
for our religion, much less tp die for it, and very little 
able to endure the hardships of .persecution, Jif our con- 
sciences are i:epn>aching us all the while, that we have 
procured these things to ourselves ; a|)d that by the ill use 
of our prosperity, and other advaptsges, we have Idndled 
a fire to ccmsume us. But as we have good reason from the 
present state of affairs^ as well as firom the many emineot 
deliverances, and happy providences, which have. of late, in 
so signal a manner, watched over and protected us, to hope 
that God, according to the riches of bis mercy, and for the 
glory of his great name, will hear the prayers that many 
good souls offer up, rather than the cry of those abomina- 
tions that are still amoi^ us : so nothing can so certainly 
hasten on the fixing of our tranquillity, and the complet- 
ing oiir happiness, as pur Ijring often between the porch 
and the altar, and interceding with God for our people; 
and our giving ourselves wholly to the ministry of the 
word of God, md to prayer. These being then the surest 
means, both to procure and to establish to us all those 
great and glorious things that we piay and hope for; this 
seemed to me a very,prpper time to publish a discourse of 
this nature. 

But that which made it an act of obedience, as well aa 
zeal, was the authority of my most reverend metropoli- 
tan ; who, I have r^tson to believe, employs his time and 
thoughts chie% to consider what may yet be wanting to 
give our church a greats beauty md perfection ; and wht^ 
are the most proper mesuis both of .purifying and uniting 
us. To which I tiK>ugbt notiiing could so well prepare 
the way, as the offering tp the. public a plain and &iU. dis- 
course of the pastpial care, and of every thing relating to 
it. His grace approved of this, and desired me to set 
about it : upon these motives I writ it, with all the simpli- 
city and freedom that I thQY:^t the subject required, and 
sent it to him : bv whose .^rtiesular approbation I publish 
it, as I writ.it at bis direction. 

There is indeed one of my motives tbftt.I i^ve jiot.yet 
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mentioned^ and on which I cannot enlarge so fully as I 
well might. But while we have such an invaluable and 
unexampled blessing in the persons of those princes whom 
God hath set over us ; if all the considerations which arise 
out of the deliverances that God has given us by their 
means, of the protection we enjoy under them, and of the 
great hopes we have of them ; if, I say, all this does not 
oblige us to set about the reforming of every thing that 
may be amiss or defective among us, to study much, and 
to labour hard ; to lead strict and exemplary lives, and so 

^ to stop the mouths and overcome the prejudices of all that 
divide from us ; this will make us look like a nation cast 
off and forsaken of God^ which is nigh unto cursing, and 
whose end is burning. We have reason to conclude, that 
our present blessings are the last essays of God's goodness 
to us; and that, if we bring forth no fruit under these, the 
next sentence shall be. Cut it down, why cumber eth it the 
ground? These things lie heavy on my thoughts continu- 
ally, and have all concurred to draw this treatise from me ; 
which I have writ with all the sincerity of heart, and purity 
oi intention, that I should have had, if I had known th^t I 
had been to die at the conclusion of it, and to answer for 
it to God 

To him I humbly offer it up, together with my most 
earnest prayers, that the design here so imperfectly of- 
fered at may become truly effectual, and have its full pro- 
gress and accomplishment; which whensoeva: I shall see, 

. 1 shall then with joy say. Nunc dimittis, &c. 



CHAP. X. 
Of presentations to benefices, and simony. 

X DO not intend to treat of this matter, a& it is a part of 
our law; but leaving that to the gentlemen of another 
robe, I shall content myself with offering an historical ac- 
count of the progress of it, with the sense that the ancient 
ijiurch had of it, together with such reflections as will 
arise out of that. 

At first the whole body of the clergy, in every city, pa- 
rish, or diocese, was as a family under the conduct and 
authority of the bishop ; who assigned to every one of his 
presbyters their peculiar district, and gave bun a proper 
maintenance out of the stock of the oblations of the 
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faithful. No^e were ordained but by the approbation, or 
""rather the nomination of the people, the bishop being to 
examine into the worth and qualifications of the persons so 
nominated. In the first ages, which were times of perse- 
cution, it is not to be supposed that ambition or corruption 
could have any great infiuence, while a man in holy orders 
was as it were put in the front, and exposed to the first 
fury of the persecutors. So that what Tertullian says f^on 
this head will be easily believed, " that those who pre- 
** sided over them were first tried ; having obtained that 
" honour, not by paying a price for it, but by the testi- 
*^ mony that was given of them ; for the things of God 
" were not purchased by money ;" he alluding probably to 
the methods used by the heathens to arrive at their pon- 
tifical dignities. 

But as soon as wealth and dignity was, by the bounty 
of Christian emperors, made an appendix to the sacred 
function, then we find great complaints made of disorders 
in elections, and of partiality in ordinations, on which we 
see severe reflections made by the best men both in the 
eastern ^and western churches. They not only condemn- 
ed the purchasing elections and holy orders with money, 
but all the train of solicitations and intercessions, with 
all flattery and obsequious courtship in order to those 
things. 

They indeed laid the name of simony chiefly on the 
purchasing of orders by money, which was attempted by 
Simon of Samaria, comn^only called Simon Magus; but 
they brought other precedents to shew how far they car- 
ried this matter. Balaam's hire of divination, Gehazi's 
going after Naaman for a present, and Jeroboam's making 
priests of those who filled his handss, are precedents much 
insisted on by them, to carry the matter beyond the case 
of a bargain beforehand ; every thing in the way of prac- 
tice to arrive at holy orders was all equally condemned. 
When things were reduced into methodical divisions, they 
reckoned a threefold simony; that of the hand when 
money was given, that of the mouth by flatteries, and that 
of service, when men by domestic attendance and other 
employments did, by a temporal drudgery, obtain the spi- 
ritual dignity. 

Chrysostom ^ expresses this thus : " If you do not pve 
" money, but instead of money, if you flatter ; if you set 
" others at work, and use other artifices, you are as guilty." 



4 



f Apology. f 2 Chron. xiii, 9. h Horn, in Acta Ap. 
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Oi all these he adds, that '^ as St. Peter said to SimoD,^ 
*' Thy money perish with thee, so may thy ambition perish 
" with thee." St. Jerom » says, " We see many reckon 
^ orders as a benefice, and do not seek for persons who 
^^ may be as pillars erected in the house of God, and may 
'^ be most useful in the service of the church ; but they do 
'^ prefer those for whom they have a particular affection, 
'^ or whose obsequiousness has gained their favoiu:, or for 
^^ whom some of the great men have interceded ; not to 
^' mention the worst of all, those who, by the presents 
'^ they make them, purchase that dignity." 

A corruption began to creep into the church in the fifth 
century, of ordaining vagrant clerks, without any pecu- 
liar tide ; of whom we find St Jerom oft complaining. 
This was condemned by the council of Chalcedon io a 
most solemn manner^. " The orders of all who were or- 
'^ dained presbyters, deacons, or in the inferior degrees, 
*^ without a special title either in the city, in some village, 
^^ some chapel or monastery, are declared null and void : 
'^ and, to the reproach of those who so ordained them, 
"^ they are declared incapable of performing any function." 
But how sacred soever the authority of this council was, 
it did not cure this great evil, from which many more 
have sprung. 

A practice rose, not long after this, which opened a new 
scene. Men began to build churches on their own grounds, 
at their own charges, and to endow these ; and they were 
naturally the masters, and, in the true signification of the 
Roman word, the patrons jof them. All the churches in 
the first matricula were to be served by persons named to 
them by the bishop, and were to be maintained by him 
out of the revenue of the church; but these were put 
upon another foot, and belonged to the proprietors of the 
ground, to the builders, and the endowers^. They were 
also to offer to the bishop a clerk to serve in them. It 
seems they began to think, that the bishop was bound to 
ordain all such as were named by them : but Justinian ^ 
settled this matter by a law; for he provided that the ^^pa- 
'^ triarch should not be obliged to ordain such as were no- 
'^ minated by the patron, unless he judged them fit for it:" 
the reason given is, that ^^ the holy things of God might 
*' npt be profaned"." It seems he had this in his eye, 
when by another law he condemns those who received 

' In Eiai. ^ Can. ^. * Fundus, ndificatio, et dos. 

" Novel. 57. c. 2. ■ Nov. 6. c. I. 
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any thing for such a nomination ; for so I undentand the 
patrocinium ardinationis. 

The elections to most sees lay in many hands ; and to 
keep ont not only corruption, but partiality, &om having a 
share in them, he by a special law required, ^^ that all p^- 
'^ sons, seculars as well as ecclesiastics, who had a vote in 
'* elections, should join an oath to their suffrage, that they 
** were neither moved to it by any gift, promise, friendship, 
'^ or favour, or by any other affection, but that they gave 

their vote upon their knowledge, of the merits of the 

person <>." It will easily be imagined that no rule of this 
kind could be much regarded in ccMTupt ages. 

Gregory the Great is very copious in lamenting these 
disorders, and puts always the threefold division of simony 
together, mantis^ oris, et mimsterii P. Hincmar cites the 
prophet's words. He that shaketh his hands from holding of 
bribes^ : in the Vulgar it is,/rom every bribe; applying it 
to three sorts of simony. And in that letter to Lewis the 
Third, king of France, he protests, ^' he knew no kinsman 
^^ nor Mend; and he only considered the life, learning, and 
'' other good qualities necessary to the saored ministry." 
Those ages were very corrupt ; so that the great advan- 
tages that the popes had, in the disputes concerning the 
investitures into benefices, were taken from this, that ser- 
vile obsequiousness and flatteries were the methods used 
in procuring them. Of which it were easy to bring a 
great and copious proof, but that it is needless. 

I shall only name two provisions made against all these 
sinistrous practices : one was among us in a council at 
Exeter xS in which this charge is given ; ^^ Let all men look 
*^ into their own consciences, and ejcamine themselves with 
^* what design they aspire to orders ; if it is, that they may 
^' serve God more virtuously and more acceptably; or if it 
^' is for the temporals, and that they may extort benefices 
'^ from those who ordain them ; for we look on such as si- 
'^ moniacs/' In the council of Basils in which they at- 
temptied the restoring the freedom of elections, ^ a mean 
to raise the reputation of the sacred function, they ap- 
pointed that an oath should be taken by all electors, ^ Tbnt 
^^ they should not give their voice for any who had, as 
^^ they wei^e credibly informed, endeavoured to procure it 
'^ to themselves, either by promising or giving any tem- 
^ poral thing for it, or by any prayer or petition, eith^ by 

• Nov. 137. c. 2. f Tom. 2. 195. •» Isa. xxxiii. 15. 

'Synod. Exon. 12^7. cap. 8. • Sess. 12. 
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^^ themselves^ or by the interposition of any other; or by 
" any other way whatsoever^ directly or indirectly/' This 
would go as far^ as those who took it considered them- 
selves bound by an oath, to secure elections from corrup- 
tion Or practice. 

I will go no farther to prove, that both fathers and 
councils, in their provisions against simony, considered 
the practice of application, importunity, solicitations, and 
flatteries, as of the same nature with simony : and there- 
fore, though our law considers only simony, as it is a bar- 
gain in which money or the equivalent is given or promis- 
ed, yet the sense of the church went much further on this 
head, even in the most corrupt ages. The canon law does 
very often mention simony in its threefold distinction, mo- 
nuSf lingufBj et obsequii; it being still reckoned a duty 
both in the giver and receiver, that the gift should be free 
and voluntary. 

In the church of Rome a right of patronage is, accord- 
ing to their superstition, a matter of great value ; for in 
every mass the patron is to be remembered by a special 
collect, so that it saves them a great charge in a daily 
mass said ioc them. To us this effect ceases; but still it is 
a noble piece of property, shice a patron has the nomina- 
tion of him that has a care of souls committed to him. 
But as it is in itself highly valuable, so a great account is 
to be ^ven for it, to lum who made and purchased those' 
souls, and in whose sight they are of inestimable value, 
and who vrill reckon severely with such patrons as do not 
manage it with a due care. 

It is all one what the consideration is on which it is be- 
stowed, if regard is not in the first .place had to the worth 
of the person so nominated; and if be is not judged fit and 
proper to undertake the cure of souls : for with relation to 
the account that is to be given to the great Bishop of souls, 
it is all one whether money, friendship, kindred, or any 
carnal regard, was the chief motive to the nomination. 

I know it may be said, no man but one in holy orders is 
capable of being possessed of a benefice, and in order to 
that he is to be examined by the bishop, though already 
ordained, before he can be possessed of it : but the sin is 
not the less, because others come in to be partakers of it. 
Still a patron must answer to God for his share, if he has 
nominated a person without due care, and without con- 
sidering whether he thinks him a proper person for under- 
taking so .great a trust. 

I will not carry this matter so far as to say, that a patron 
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is bound to choose the fittest and most deserving persons 
he can find out : that may put him under great scruples ; 
and there being a great diversity in the nature of parishes, 
and in the several abilities necessary for the proper duties 
of the pastoral care, it may be too great a load to lay on a 
man's conscience an obligation to distinguish who may be 
the fittest person. But this is very evident, that a patron 
is bound to name no person to so important a care as the 
charge of souls, of whom he has not at least a probable 
reason to believe that he has the due qualifications, and 
will discharge the tnist committed to him. Some motives 
may be baser than others ; but even the consideration of a 
child to be provided for, by a cure of souls, when the main 
requisites are wanting, is in the sight of God no better 
than simony. For in the nature'of things it is all one, if 
one sells a benefice, that by the sale he may provide for a 
child, and if he bestows it on a child, only out of natural 
affectioii, without considering his son's fitness to manage 
so great a trust. Perpetual advowtons, which are kept in 
families as a provision for a child, who must be put in or- 
ders, whatever his aversion to it or unfitness for it may be, 
bring a prostitution on holy things. And parents, wbo 
present their undeserving children, have this aggravation 
of their guilt, that they are not so apt to be deceived in 
this case, as they may be when they present a stranger. 
Concerning these they may be imposed on by the testi- 
mony of those whom they do not suspect ; but they must 
be supposed to be better informed as to their own chil- 
dren. 

It is also certain, that orders are not given by all bi- 
shops with that anxiety of caution that the importance of 
the matter requires. And if a person is in orders, perhaps 
qualified for a lower station, yet he may want many quali- 
fications necessary for a greater cure : and the grounds on 
which a presentation can be denied are so narrow, that a 
bishop may be under great difficulties, who yet knows he 
cannot stand the suit, to which he lies open, when he re- 
fuses to comply with the patron's nomination. 

The sum of all this is, that patrons ought to look on 
themselves as bound to have a sacred regard to this trust 
that is vested in them, and to consider very carefully what 
the nature of the benefice that they give is, and what are 
the qualifications of the person they present to it ; other- 
wise the souls that may be lost by a bad nomination, what- 
soever may have been their motive to it, will be required 
at their hands. 
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At first the right of patronage was an appendant of the 
estate in which it was vested ; and was not to be alienated 
but with it^ and then there was still less danger of an ill 
nomination. For it may be supposed that he who was 
most concerned in a parish would be to a good degree 
concerned to have it well served. But a new practice has 
risen among us, and^ for aught I have been able to learn, 
it is only among us, and is in no other nation or church 
whatsoever : how long it has been among us, I am not 
versed enough in our law-books to be able to tell: and 
that is the separating the advowson from the estate to 
which it was annexed ; and the selling it, or a turn in it, 
as an estate by itself. This is so far allowed by our law, 
that no part of such a traffic comes within the statute 
against simony, unless when the benefice is opent I shall 
say nothing more on this head, save only that whosoever 
purchases a turn, or a perpetual advowson, with a design 
to make the benefice go to a child, or remain in a family, 
without considering the worth or qualifications of the per- 
son to be presented to it, put themselves and their poste- 
rity under great temptations. For here is an estate to be 
conveyed to a person, if he can get but through those 
slight examinations upon which orders are given, and has 
negative virtues, that is, he is free from scandalous sin, 
though he has no good qualities, nor any fixed intentions 
of living suitably to his profession, of following the studies 
proper to it, and of dedicating himself to the work of the 
ministry: on the contrary, he perhaps discovers a great 
deal of pride, passion, covetousness, and an ungoverned 
love of pleasure ; and is so far from any serious application 
of mind to the^ sacred functions, that he has rooted in hiin 
an aversion to them. 

The ill effects of this are but too visible, and we have 
great reason to apprehend that persons .who come into the 
service of the church with this disposition of mind will de- 
spise the care of souls, as a thing to be turned over to one 
of a mechanic genius, who can never rise above some low 
performances ; they will be incessantly aspiring higher and 
mgher, and by fawning attendances, and the meanest com-- 
pliances with such as can contribute to their advancement, 
they will think no services too much out of their road, 
that can help to raise them: they will meddle in all in<^ 
trigues, and will cry up and cry down things in the basest 
methods, as they hope to find their account in them^ i 
wish, with all my heart, that these things were not too 
notorious, and that they did not' lay stumblingblocks ii\, 
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men's way^ which may give advantdges to the tribe of pro- 
fane libertineB to hardea them in their prejudices against 
not only the sacred functions^ but all revealed religion in 
general. I shall end this head^ leaving it on the con* 
sciences of all patrons, and obtesting them by all that is 
sacred, to reflect seriously on this great trust that the law 
has put in their hands ; and to consider what account they 
are to give of it in the great day. 

But if patrons ought to consider themselves under strict 
obligations in this matter, how much more ought they to 
lay the sense (^ the duties of their function to heart, who 
have by solemn vows dedicated themselves to the woA of 
the ministry P What notion have they of running without 
being sent, who tread in those steps? Do not they say, ac- 
cording to what was threatened as a curse on the posterity 
of Eli, Put me, I pray thee, into om of the priest's offices^ 
that I may eat apiece ofbread^f Do they not feel these 
words as a character of what they say witnin themselves, 
when they come up to the altar ? Can they not trust God, 
and go on, fitting themselves in the best manner they can 
for holy functions, waiting for such an interposition' of 
Providence as shall open a cleigr way to* them to some sta- 
tion in the church ; not doubting, but that if God by a 
motion of his Spirit called them to holy orders, he vrill 
raise up instruments to bring that about, and put it in the 
heart of some one or other to ^ve or to procure to them a 
post, without their own engaging in that sordid merchan- 
dise, or descending to any, though less scandalous me- 
thods, which bring with them such a prostitution of mind, 
that they who run into them cannot hope to raise to them- 
selves the esteem- due to the sacred function ; which is the 
foundation of all the good they can do by their labours. 
If things turn cross to them, in a post to which such en- 
deavours may have brought them, what comfort can they 
have within them ? or what confidence can they have in 
God ? when their own consciences will reproach them with 
this, that it is no wonder, if what was so ill acquired 
should prosper no better. When they come to die, the 
horror of an oath falsely taken, which they palliated by an 
equivocating sense, will be a terrible companion to them 
in their last minutes ; when they can no more carry oflF 
the matter by evasions or bold denials, but are to appear 
before that God, to whose eyes all things are naked and 
opened. Then all the scandal they have given, all the souls 

* 1 Sam. ii. 36. 
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that they have lost or neglected^ aU the reproadiea that 
they have brought on their function and on the church, 
for which perhaps they have pretended no ordinary mea- 
sure of.x/eeli all these, I say, will come upon them as an 
armed man, and surround them with the sense of guilt, 
and the terrors of that consuming jfire, that is ready to de* 
vour them. Men who have by unlawful methods, and a 
prevaricating oath, come into a benefice, cannot truly re- 
pent of it, but by departing from it. For the unlawful 
oath will still lie heav\' on them, till that is done. This is 
the indispensable restitution in this case ; and unless this 
is done, tiiey live on and die in the sin unrepented of. God 
is not mocked, though men are. I will leave this here, for 
I can carry it no higher. 

As for those who have not prevaricated in the oath, but 
yet have been guilty of practice and methods to arrive at 
benefices, I do not Jay this of relinquishing their benefices* 
on them : but certainly, if they ever come to right notions 
of the matter, they will find just ground to be deeply 
humbled before God for all their practices that way. If 
they do truly mourn for them, and abstain from the like 
for the future, and if they apply themselves with so much 
the more zeal to the labours of their function, and redeem 
the meanness of their former practices by a stricter course 
of life, by their studies and tfieir diligence, they may by 
that compensate for the too common arts by which they 
arrived at their posts. ' 

I know these things are so commonly practised, that 
as few are out of countenance who tread in such beaten 
paths, so I am afitdd they are too little conversant in just 
notions to feel the evil of them. It is no wonder if their 
labours are not blessed, who enter on them by such low 
and indirect methods : whereas men who are led by an 
overruling Providence into stations, without any motions 
or procurement of their own, as they have an unclouded 
call from God, so they have the foundation of a tnie firm- 
ness in their own minds. They can appeal to God, and so 
have a just claim to his protection and blessing : every 
thing is easy to them, because they are always easy within. 
If their labours are blessed with success, they rejoice in 
God, and are by that animated to continue in them, and to 
increase their diligence. If that is denied them, so that 
they are often forced to cry out, My leanness^ my lean- 
ness ^y I have laboured in vain; they are humbled under it; 

" Isaiah xxiv. 16. 
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they examine themselves more carefully, if they can find 
any thing in their own conduct that may occasion it, 
which they will study to correct, and still they persist in 
their labour ; . knowing that if they continue doing their 
duty, whatever other effects that may have, those faithful 
shepherds, when the chief Shepherd shall appear j shall 
receive from him a crown of glory thatfadeth tiot away^. 

To all this I wUl only add somewhat relating to bonds 
of resignation. A bond to resign at the pleasure of the 
patron carries with it a base servitude, and simony in its 
full extent : and yet because no money is^ given, some who 
give those bonds do very ignorantly apprehend that they 
may, with a good conscience, swear the oath of simony. 
There is but one way to cure the mischief of this great 
evil, which can have no effect, if bishops will resolve to 
accept of no resignation made upon such bonds ; since by 
the common law a clerk is so tied to his bishop and to 
his cure, that he cannot part with it without the bishop's 
leave. By this all these bonds may be made ineffectual. 

Other bonds are certainly more innocent, by which s 
clerk only binds himself to that which is otherwise his 
duty. And since the forms of our courts are dilatory and 
expensive, and there is not yet a full provision made 
against many abuses which a good patron would secure a 
parish from, I see no just exception to this practice, where 
the abuse is specially certified ; so that nothing is reserved 
in the pratron's breast, by general words, of which he, or 
his heirs, who perhaps may not inherit his virtues as they 
do his fortunes, may make an ill use. It is certain our 
constitution labours yet under some defects, which were 
provided against by that noble design brought so near per- 
fection, in that work entitled, Reformatio Legum Ecclesi- 
asticartim^ which it is to be hoped will be at some timie or 
other taken up again, and perfected. 

The affinity of the former matter leads me to give an 
account of somewhat relating to myself. When I was first 
put in the post which I still hold, I found there were many 
market towns in the diocese very poorly provided. So 
since there are about fifty dignities and prebends belong- 
ing to the cathedral, 1 considered how by the disposing of 
these I might mend the condition of the incumbents in the 
market towns, and secure such a help to. their successors. 
And by the advice of some very eminent divines and ca- 
nonists, this method was resolved on, that, when I gave a 

* 1 Pet. V. 4. 
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prebend to any such incumbent, he should give a bond, 
that, if he left that benefice, he should at the same time 
resign his prebend, that it might go to his successor. This 
.went on for sonie years with a universal approbation. 

But when a humour began to prevail of finding fault, 
this was cried out upon as a grievance bordering upon 
simony. I upon that drew up a vindication of my phtctice, 
from great authority, out of civilians and canonists. But 
upon second thoughts I resolved to follow that saying of 
Solomon's, Leave qff^ contention^ before it be meddled with 
or engaged inY. So to lay the clamour that some seemed 
resolved to raise, I resolved to drop my design, and so de- 
livered back all the bonds that I had taken. 

I will offer nothing either in the way of vindication or 
resentment, being satisfied to give a true relation of the 
matter, leaving it to the reader's judgment to approve or 
censure as he sees cause. And thus 1 conclude this chap- 
ter, which I thought was wanting to complete my design 
in writing this treatise. 

y Prov. xHi. 14. 
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1 CAN scarce think it worth my while, or yours, my good 
brethren, that I should now spend much time in any long 
general exhortation to your diligent and conscientious per- 
forming the duties incumbent on you, as you are ^^ the mi- 
" nisters of God, duly called according to the will of our 
'^ Lord Christ, and the order of this excellent church of 
"England." 

Did I find there were here any absolute need to use 
many words towards the exciting your care in the several 
administrations of your holy calling ; yet, I am persuaded, 
I myself might well spare my own labour, and your pa- 
tience, on this subject ; since all that kind of wholesome 
advice has been already so very sufficiently and so much 
better given you, in arguments deduced out^of the holy 
scriptures, and most fitly applied to this purpose, by the 
venerable compilers of our public liturgy, in the forms ap- 
pointed for the ordering of deacons and priests. 

There, you know, this work has been so wisely and so 
fully, long ago, done to a bishop's hand^; there all the 
parts of your weighty office are so judiciously laid before 
you ; the high dignity and great importance of it, towards 
the salvation of mankind, is so substantially urged ; the 
blessed fruits and everlasting rewards of well-attending it, 
and th^ extreme dangers of neglecting it, are so justly 
amplified ; the necessity of adorning your doctrine by an 
innocent, virtuous, and pious life of your own, towards the 
rendering it efficacious on the lives of others, is so patheti- 
cally enforced ; that, I am confident, the very best charge 
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a bishop could give to his clergy, were to recommend se- 
riously to all their memories, as I now do most affection- 
ately to yours, those very same questions and answers, 
those very same promises and vows^ as you ought to es- 
teem them, wherewith eveiy one of you did most solemnly 
charge his con9cience, at the time of your admission into 
holy orders. 

I profess I cannot, nor, I believe, can the wit of man, 
invent any more proper method of instruction to men in 
your circumstances, from a man in mine,^ than to exhort 
you all to a continual recollection of, and meditation upon, 
those many and great obligations you then seemed volun- 
tarily and cheerfidly to lay on yourselves. 

whence there could not but ensue, by God's blessing, 
a firm resolution in your minds to endeavour the perform- 
ance of them, and a holy perseverance in those endeavours, 
and in conclusion, the happy effects of all on yourselves, 
and the flocks committed to you : that by thus meditating 
on these things, and. giving yourselves wholly to them, 
your profiting may appear to all ; and that by taking 
heed to yourselves, and your doctrines, and continuing m 
them, you may both save yourselves, and those that hear 
you. 

Wherefore seeing that, which else had been a bishop's 
proper business in such meetings as this, I hope, is, or 
jmay be so easily shortened for me by you yourselves, by 
yoiu* having recourse to a rule so well known, and so olih* 
vious to you, in a book, which ought scarce, ever to be out 
of your hands ; I shall the rather, at this time, purposely 
omit the prescribing you many admonitions, touching the 
matter and substance of the duties of your sacred functian. 
Instead of them, I shall only offer you some few familiar 
considerations, which may serve as so many firiendly and 
brotherly advices, concerning, chiefly, the manner and way 
of performing some ai the principal offices of your mi- 
nistry. 

And, I trust in God, that if these advices shall be as 
carefully examined, and, if you find them useful, as in- 
dustriously observed by you, as they are honestly intended 
by me, they may, in some sort, enable you to do laudably, 
and with commendation, the same things, which, I hope, 
you already do, without just exception. 

Only, in this place, let me premise once for all, that 
whatever instructions I shall now give you, I intend them 
not only as directions to you, but especially to myself. As 
indeed, in all matters, that come under deliberation, he 
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and eager in giving, but averse from receiving the Bome 
xxmpsely as £eh» ^ It may be abo proper for hioSiaelf. 

The fivst advice I presuaie to aet before yoar view dial 
•relate to the manner of doing your part^ in all the CMrdina^ 
offiqes of the public liturgy. 

As to that, it is my earnest request, tlult you would take 
very much care^ and use extraordinary intention of mind^ 
U) perfect yourselves in a true, just, sensiUe, accurate be^ 
coming way of reading, and administering them as you 
have occasion. 

A suggestion, which some perhaps, at first hearing, may 
think to be but of a slight and ordiiiauy concernment : yet, 
if I asd jQot Tmch deceived, it will be found of exceemng 
fieK>ment and consequence in its practice : and of singular 
UsefolnesB towards the raising of devotion in any congre- 
j^ion piously inclined : when your weekly, or rather daily 
labours of this kind shall be thus performed ; I mean, not 
with a mere fonlial or artificial, but with such a grave, uo.*- 
jstfected delivery of the words, as (if the defect be not in 
ourselves) wJU mdeed naturally flow from a right and se^ 
rious Gonsiderii^ of their sense. 

I pray therefore, take my mind aright in this particuiaf . 
I do not only, mean, that you ahiMuld be very punctual, in 
reading the Common Prayer Book, as the law requires j; 
that is, not only to do it constantly, and entirely in each 
part, withoc^ .any maiming, adding to, or altering oi it, 
thait so supplicaHqns^ prayera, intercesskmsy and giving jqf 
thanks^ may be made, by you, for all men ; for kings, aaii 
for all thai are in asUhority ; that we may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 

IS you do not so^ you are liable to. a legal punishment 
and censure. But my aim now is, not merely to prevc^ 
that, or to provide cmly agaiiiBt your breaking the Jaw. 
What I intend is something higher, and more excellent; 
amnething that you cannot be punished for, though you. do 
It not; but if you shall do it in any reasonable perfectiooi, 
it will redound to the unspeakable benefit of your ccmgr^ 
^tions-. 

The purpose then of this my plain motion to you is, in 
fihprt, to beseech you aU to employ much serious plans in 
practising' the public and private reading of all your of- 
fices, as the . use of akiy oi them shall oecur, distinctlj^^ 
gravely^ affectionately, fervently; so as every where to give 
Ifliem aU tbat vigour, life^ and spirit, whereof they are ea*- 
pab^ : which oejrtfunly is as great as in any human writr 
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ings whatsoever; if we be not wanting to them in the re- 
petition. 

The truth is, whatever some may imagine to the con- 
trary, such a complete and consummate faculty of reading 
the Common Prayer, Quam nequeo monstrare, et sentio 
tantum, is of so great difficulty, as well as use, that I am 
fiilly convinced, it very well deserves to have some place 
among our constant studies ; at least in the first initiation 
into our ministry, if not tIm)ughout the whole course of 

it. 

I could heartily wish, it were altogether needless for me 
to lay so much stress on this advice as I do. Yet, I hope, 
I may do it without offence ; since it is not with design of 
censuring any particular men's failings or deficiencies, but 
only for the public good ; that we may all strive to attain 
not only to a mediocrity, but to an excellency in this kind: 
which, in my small judgment, can never be done, unless 
we shall make this duty a business by itself, and assign it 
a special place among^our other ecclesiastical studies. 

It cannot be denied, but the church itself has provided 
for this with all imaginable circumspection ; having so- 
lemnly enjoined every clergyman, besides the times of his 
public ministry, to read some very considerable parts of 
his Office, once a day, at least, to himself, except he shall 
be excused by indispensable business. 

By which wise injunction, though, no doubt, the church 
intended primarily to produce and increase, in the minds 
of all its ministers, a frame of spirit perpetually serious 
and devout ; yet, if that be also accompanied with a pro- 
portionable regard to the manner, as well as to the matter 
of our public prayers, this other advantage of well reading*, 
what is so often to be read, %vill follow of course, and by 
necessary consequence. 

It seems indeed to me, that the very way of performing 
all the outward acts of religion has so wonderful an in- 
fluence towards obtaining the inward effects of it on our 
hearts and consciences, that I cannot but think we can 
never be too laborious in preparing and exercising our 
thoughts, and even our very voices, in private, for a public 
service of so great importance. 

It is true, we generally value and esteem preaching as 
our great privilege and honour. And so fer we are in the 
right. But we are not so, if we look on the reading of 
prayers only as our task and burden ; and, as such, shall 
be willing to get rid of it altogether, or to get through it 
-in-any undecent manner, with such heaviness or precipita- 
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tion^ as, in any affidrs of worldly interest, we would never 
be content with: a preposterous custom, which, if due care 
be not taken, may be very prejudicial and mischievous to 
our church, by quenching the spirit of devotion in our own 
people, and giving occasion to our adversaries to throw 
scorn and contempt on our otherwise incomparable Ji- 
turgy. 

Consider, I pray you, how can we expect that others 
should revere or esteem it according to its true worth, if 
we ourselves will not keep it so much in countenance, as 
to afford it a fair reading? if we will not do it so much 
common justice as to contribute, as much as lies in our 
power, that it may have an impartial hearing, equal at 
least to any other divine ordinance ? if we shall refuse to 
lay as much weight on those devotions, which our whole 
church has enjoined us to pour out before the throne of 
grace, for the people, as we do on those discourses, which 
we make, on our own heads, to the people ? 

Wherefore, I say again, this very commendable skill of 
devout and decent reading the holy 0£5ces of the church is 
so far from being a perfunctory or superficial work, a mean 
or vulgar accomplishment, or a subordinate lower admi- 
nistration, only fit for a curate; that it deserves to be 
placed among your ministerial endowments of greater su- 
periority and preeminence; as being one of the most power- 
ful instruments of the holy Spirit of God, to raise and com- 
mand men's hearts and affections : of the holy true Spirit 
of God, I say ; which, though in our inward ejaculations, 
or private supplications towards Heaven, it often Iielpeth 
our irifirmities, and maketh intercession for us with groan-- 
ings that cannot be uttered; yet, in the public worship, 
is most frequently pleased to operate by such words and 
sounds, as are expressed with the best utterance. 

So that now, with a just assurance, I may assert this to 
be a very proper qualification of a parochial minister ; that 
he has attained to an habitual faculty of setting forth the 
public prayers to all their due advantage, by pronouncing 
them leisurably, fitly, warmly, decently ; with such an au- 
thority in the speaker, as is, in some degree, suitable to 
the authority of what is spoken. 

Thus much I may safely say, that the reader of the 
pcayers, if he does his part, in the manner I have men- 
tioned, by such a vigorous, effectual, fervent delivery of the 
words and conceptions, put into his mouth by the church 
itself, may give a new enlivening breath, a new soul, as it 
were, to every prayer, every petition in it : he may quicken 
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and ammate those confesskms, intercessions, and tliank»* 
givings, which, when read coldly and indifferently, with ir- 
religious carelessness, or ignorant flatness, wiU seem to 
some to be but a dead letter : he may make every Hynm, 
every Psalm, every Lesson, Epistle, and Gospel^ to be* 
come well nigh a new sermon ; at least he may give ta 
the old standing text of the Bible a very good clear expo* 
sition, even by his very way of readii^ it to the congrega- 
tion. 

This, upon experience, you will find to be apparently 
true. For if, as is usually observed by men of learning in 
printed books, the very accurate and critical pointing of 
the copy is one of the best kinds of good new oommentar 
lies on any old author ; how much more, in all the ofBoes 
of devotion, would that, which consists not only in good 
pointing, and observing all due stops, but in so much, moso 
besides, I mean a good, distinct, forcible, yet easy, and um 
forced reading of every prayer, and portion of the holy 
scriptures ; how much more would all this reaUy serve for 
a good new paraphrase and illustration of every sentence 
in them! 

It is indeed almost incredible, how quite another thing 
the daily morning and evening prayers will appear; what 
new figures and beauties, and hidden treasures of sacred 
eloquence, they will continually discover, when thus pro- 
nounced ; how much apter they will be to kindle in us and 
our auditors all manner of heavenly affections, of spiritual 
grief and contrition, of love and gratitude,- of fattb, hope, 
and charity, and joy in the Holy Ghost; when the harmony 
of the tongue shall be timed, as it were, to the harmony of 
the matter ; when the zeal of the reader shall keep com- 
pany with his voice; and his voice shall be adapted to^ 
aiid varied together with, every sense And expression; 
when by long use, and imitation of the best masters, or 
the ' best we can come at, we shall know familiarly how to 
give every word and sentence its due poise ; where to lay 
a greater or smaller weight on every clause, according to 
its natural or spiritual force ; where to be qufeker or more 
vehement, where slower and more sedate ; hovv to observe 
equally all pauses and distances ; how to avoid monotonies 
on the one hand, arid immoderate elevations and depres- 
sions on the other; yet, where to use the same tones^ 
where to rise or fall in the right place : when, I say, the 
reader shall be throughly expert and versed in practisiiig 
these, and many more such natural decencies of pronouno^ 
big; though they may seem but Hght and petty tl^bga^ 
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tdien singly, and apart, yet all together, in their fiiU 
united power, they will be found to have an admirable con- 
G^rrence towards the creating, augmenting, well-temper- 
ing, and well-governing of devotion. 

Had I tim^, it were easy to exemplify this, in every 
Office of our church. Give me leave only to mention one 
instance within the compass of my own knowledge, which 
perhaps may not be unworthy your special remarkii^: 
though I doubt not but many of you have met with seve- 
ral examples of the like nature. 

It was immediately after the happy restoration of king 
Charles the Second, when, t(^ether with the rights of the 
crown, and the English liberties, the church and the litur- 
gy were also newly restored; that a noted ringleader of 
schism in the former times was to be buried in one of the 
principal churches of London. The minister of the parish, 
being a wise and regular conformist,* and he was after- 
wards an eminent bishop in our church, well knew how 
averse the friends and relations of the deceased had al- 
ways been to the O)mmon Prayer; which, bv hearing it 
so often called a low rudiment, a beggarly element, and 
carnal ordinance, they were brought to contemn to that 
degree, that they shunned all occasions of being acquaint-* 
ed with it. 

Wherefore, in order to the interment of their friend, in 
some sort, to their satisfaction, yet so as not to betray his 
own trust, he used this honest method to undeceive them. 
Before the day appointed for the funeral, he was at the 
pains to learn the whole Office of Burial by heart. And 
then, the time being come, there being a great concourse 
of men of the same fanatical principles, when the company 
heard all delivered by him without book, with a free readi- 
ness, and profound gravity, and unaffected composure ai 
voice, looks, and gestures, and a very powerful emphasis in 
every part, (as indeed his talent was excellent that way,) 
they were strangely surprised and affected; professing 
they had never heard a more suitable exhortation, or a 
more edifying exercise, even from the very best and most 
precious men of their own persuasion. 

But they were afterwards much more surprised and con- 
founded, when the same person, who had officiated, as- 
sured the principal men among them, that not one period 
Djf all he had spoken was his own; and convinced them by 
ocular demonstration how all was taken word for word out 
of the very Office ordained for that purpose, in the poor 
contemptible Book of Clommon Prayer. 

r3 
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Wlience he most reasonably iaferred, how much their- 
ill-grounded prejudice and mistaken zeal h^d deluded 
them, that they should admire the same discourse^ when 
they thought it an unprepared, unpremeditated rapture: 
which they would have abominated, had they known it to 
be only a set form prescribed by authority. 

And from the same observation, we also may as justly 
infer, that all the coldness and dulness, which too many 
such abused and wanton spirits have complained they find 
in set forms, is not really in the forms themselves ; in ours 
it is feir otherwise. If there be any colour for the com- 
plaint, that can only proceed from a cold, fiat, supine^ in- 
sipid manner of repeating them. 

Upon the whole matter it is most certain, that in the 
public worship of God nothing can be more grave or mov- 
ing, more lofty or divine, either in the confessing, petition- 
ing, or praising part, than where the thoughts and ex- 
pressions are strictly weighed, and prudently reduced into 
standing unalterable forms : provided also, those very forms 
be not pronounced in a formal way ; but that they be as- 
sisted, infiamed, inspired, as I may say, with such a pre- 
sent ardour and sprightly zeal in reading them, as will al- 
ways make them seem to be extempore: extempore, I 
mean, in the new, ready, vehement manner of their pro- 
nunciation ; but set forms still, in the solid ripeness of the 
sense, and the due choice and deliberate ordering of their 
phrases and figures ; which are the peculiar advantages of 
set forms : and therefore, so spoken, they will in all reason 
produce a far more real, unfeigtied, and durable devotion, 
than all the other mere extempore, raw, and indigested ef- 
fusions ought to pretend to. 

I should crave your pardon, that I have dwelt so long 
on this first head of advice. But it appeared to me so 
very material, that I could not hastily pass it over : espcr 
ciaUy since what I have now said on this subject may 
concern in common all your public ministrations, and is 
equally applicable, not only to the well performing the 
daily Morning and Evening Prayers throughout the year^ 
both of ordinary days and Sundays, and extraordinary 
fasts and festivals \ but also to the (>£ces of Baptism, Ma- 
trimony, and the holy Communion; and indeed to every 
other part of our established liturgy ; in all which, as the 
reader officiates better or worse, so most usually is their 
benefit and efficacy more or less on the minds of the 
hearers. 

Nay, I will now make bold to go farther, to apply the 
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ilseMnesa of this couoBel, not only to the praying part^ 
but also to another part of your office I am liext to con- 
sider, which is that ot preaching. 

I am verily persuaded, that the sermons preached every 
Sunday in this one kingdom, by the church of £ngland 
clergy in this age, are more excellent compositions of that 
kind, than have been delivered, in the same space of time, 
throughout the whole Christian world besides. 

Only let me take the freedom to suggest, that perhaps, 
it would add much, though not to the solid and substantial 
part of such discourses, yet to their just popularity, and 
naore general acceptance, and to the greater edification of 
our hearers, if we would universally addict ourselves a little 
more to this study of pronunciation : by which advantages 
alone of the freedom and life of their elocution, we know 
the preachers of some other nations do seem to reign and 
triumph in the pulpit, whilst their sermons, as far as we 
can judge by those we have of them in print, are hot com- 
parable to the English. 

An observation, which, methinks, may rouse our preach- 
ers to outdo them in this kind of perfection also : I mean^ 
in a natural, comely, modest, yet undaunted force of pro- 
nunciation : not such as is full of over-action and mimicalr 
gesticulations; which, though some parties may admire 
for a time, and to serve a turn, yet the serious temper of 
our nation will never long approve or admit of. But I in- 
tend such a steady, composed, severe, decent, lively, and 
apposite noanaging your voices and gestures in the pulpit, 
as is best accommodated to the gravity and solidity of the 
English genius, and is also agreeable, as much as may be, 
to the simplicity, power, and height of the message you 
bring from heaven. 

The next great duty then of your priestly office, which 
comes in our way, being that of preaching, I shaU begin 
with one short admonition, which, I confess^ I am almost 
ashamed to give ; and yet it may be very expedient that 
it should be given ; not, I declare, as a correction to any of 
you here present for any thing past, but only in regard to 
the future, and for the sake of those who as yet are less 
experienced preachers, and young timorous beginners. 

The caution, in plain terms, is this ; that every person^ 
who undertakes this great employment, should make it a 
matter of religion and conscience, to preach nothing but 
what is the product of his own study, and of bis own com<*' 
posing. 

I would not. be mistaken, as if I should hereby condemn 
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th€ eendiiig. of tlie HbrniUes ^ . whio^ 
wisdoni and piety of focmer tkues, and luure h^Uk er«R 
since aUowed, nay recommended^ by our churcl^ in 8Pme 
places, and upon some necessities to be used. I am so fax 
Kom doing so, that I rather wish from my beait we wece 
fumished with a laorger stock of such learned, plain^ and 
orthodox discourses. 

There can.be ho manner of hurt, nay there is very greajt 
reason, that, upon some nigent^occasions, a preacher should 
have liberty to take something out of that public treasury^ 
irhich was laid up for that end, and has the stamp^ of au- 
thority upon it to make it current. My purpose is ookf 
to dissuade you from all unjust ra^pine of this kindy finonn 
all underhand dealing with the private stores of parliaular 
persons* 

As to that, I dare avouch, it is fer better and nsore ad-* 
disable, even ,for the rawest practises, to exhibit but very 
mean things of his own at first,.thaa to flourish it in the 
best of other men's sense and oratory. For he who does 
never so ordinarily at first, provided it be fimn himself, 
may and will do bettor md better m time, by God's as* 
MStance, through fervent prayer, and indefatigable atten?* 
fion to reading, and hearing, and practising to preachy 
Whereas this stMrdid borrowing, this shameful,! had almost 
said sacrilegious, purloining from otho: men's labours, is. 
an utter IrreconcUeable enemy to all manner of growth and~ 
improvement in divine learning or eloquence. 

1 will not now insist on the meanness of spirit, and per* 
petual fear, that must attend the consciousness of this 
guilt, lest it should be scmie time or other discovered; or 
on the shame and contempt that often happens to such 
pilferers upon the discovery. But besides all this^ in trutl^ 
when once men have indulged themselves m this easy, but 
despicable and shuffling commerce, they seldom^ or never 
give it Qveri nay, at last, they can very hardly give it over 
tf they would. 

Thence would. succeed such 41 visible decay of parts, such 
a neglect of all serious studies, such a desuetude and un« 
aptness for r^uUr thinking, such onptiness of inveatidn 
and memoiry, such a diffidence (tf thew own style, under^ 
standings and judgment; that they, who at first made 
Ixdd with others' sermons, perhaps merely out of idleness, 
will at length be forced to do it out of necessity. It wiU 
unavoidably happen to this Idnd of thieves, as most com- 
monly it does to all others; they steal so long in their 
youth and strength of age, because they wUl not wotk. 
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tfaul; in l3idr old age tbey are eoti^pelled to Bteal on, be^ 
eause they pamxotwotk. 

But «ioiq^ or too much of thb. I know to whom I 
speak; to those, who, for aught I could ever observe, otf 
hear, do not only preadi, but themseLves oompose wbi^ 
they pneacb. Yet I thought it became me to give this in^ 
timation, sedng, in my own small experience, I have been 
fiirced to deny orders to some persons, because I f6uad 
tibem peccant in this very crime. I was at first eiiceed-' 
ingly amazed to hear them produce most excellent ser*' 
mons, whilst I found tiieir girts of nature, and abflities of 
learning, and knowledge, .were far from being passable^ 
But my wonder was soon over, when I nxmiliHrtly disco- 
vered, that nothing but their ^norance was tbeir own,' 
their sermons belonging of right to their bettors. 

Now .then, my brethren, that we may come into the 
way again, after this unwelcome digression; in making 
our sermons, great regard ought to be had to the wordtf 
and to the matter 3 great to both, .though not equally 
great to both. 

Ymur words and style should be simple, estpressive^ 
weighty, authoritative ^ and therefore, though not with- 
out some true art, yet not very artificial ; and rathor void 
<rf aU (Mrnament, than over-adorned ; but as much scriptu-^ 
ral as may be without affectation; and as easy, familiar, 
and intel%ible as possible. And perspicuity is always pos- 
sible. Nay it is almost impossible, that one's words should 
not be perspicuous, when his thoughts are dear, and un-* 
trmibled, and the thing to be spoken of is throughly un« 
derstood. When the matter is well invented, ^gested^ 
and ordered in the mind, it very rarely happens, but the 
fittest and most exinressive words will occur to the fancy 
aaid tongue of the speaker. Verba non invita seqtimtur. 

NcM, since your matter must of course be either doe«^ 
trinal or practical; where it shall be merely doctrinal, 
tiiere it may suffice fi>r your common auditoi^es, and, in 
good truth, for all other from the lowest to the very high- 
est, that it be plain, sound, substantial, ancient, cathoUc^ 
seldom or never curiously drawn out into the fine threads 
of dilute and speculation, or, as the apostle teems thraiij 
opposiHons if science fulsefy so called, 

it were- iiufeed much to be wished, that thfe.agitating of 
all mamier of controversies could be utterly excluded from 
the great work of saving souls, which is your special work. 
Yet, because in times so degenerate from the primitive 
faitfty, KoA in thid miUtaat s|ate of the Christian chitti^^ 
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it cannot be expected, tbat you shoidd teach aptly, or op- 
pose schism and heresy solidly, without touching some- 
times, and entering upon some walks of controversies; cer- 
tainly the best way, in these inevitable cases, is never to 
meddle with such obscure subtiltie8,,out of spiritual pride 
or ostentation, but merely out of necessity ; and then only 
with the most necessary parts of them ; and then also that 
you be ever sure to keep close to the form of sound wards 
used in the church, and to contain yourselves within the 
known bounds of scripture determinations, in every con- 
troverted point, to deliver the faith to your people^ as it 
w€Ls once delivered to the saints. 

As' little a lover then as 1 am of controversial divinity in 
the pulpit, yet I cannot be faithful to you, or to our mo- 
ther the church of England, if 1 do not recommend two 
sorts of it to be seriously studied by you : but I must still 
say, rather to be studied than preached; though preached 
too upon reasonable occasions. 

The first kind is .that of the controversies between us 
and the church of Rome. For we are not yet so exempt 
from fear on that quarter, that we should securely lay 
aside, and suffer to rust on the walls, those very arms, 
which, to the immortal praise of the parochial clergy, were 
so successfully managed by them, during the last great 
crisis of danger from the popish interest. 

I the rather mention these, because they are still almost 
in every man's hands ; and perhaps a judicious sum and 
full epitome collected out of them all would be as useful 
a body of controversies on those questions^ as any is yet 
extant. 

Wherefore, that you may preserve your own, and the 
souls under your care, from infection, and be able to con- 
vince gainsayers, I exhort you all^ according to your seve- 
ral stations and opportunities, to be still conversant and 
prepared in those very simie arguments against the pa-^ 
pists : yet, let me say also, not only now in those. For 
there is another sort of controversies, or rather blasphem- 
ous doctrines, revived in this age, and which seem indeed 
to be the most cherished aiid darling tenets of the loose 
and antichristian part of the age ; I mean those execrable 
opinions against the incarnation and eternal godhead of 
our Saviour, the satisfaction of his meritorious sufferings, 
and death, and the very being of the ever-blessed Trinity : 
which being all of them the peculiar and distinguishing 
foundations of Christianity, whatever they, who so directly 
oppose them, may at first pretend, yet they cannot but* 
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really tend to the destruction of the primitive fedth in 
Christ, and the introduction of another religion, new, and 
therefore abominable. 

Wherefore, to maintain no less than the main funda- 
mental points of our pure and undefiled religion, you are 
now most zealously to apply your thoughts to the serious > 
study of those divine mysteries. Yet, if you please to take 
my judgment, after you shall be never so well furnished 
with weapons defensive or ofiFensive, of this nature, you 
should very rarely brandish, or so much as shew them in 
your ordinary pulpits ; never but when you cannot avoid 
it without betraying or deserting the orthodox truth. And 
whenever you shall produce any of them in such audito- 
ries, even then, it were best done in a calm, positive, and 
didactical, rather than in a sharp, wrangling, or conten- 
tious, way. But always take along with you what I said 
before, to .wade no farther in them, in your popular ser- 
mons, th^n as the scripture light primitively expounded 
shall plainly lead you. 

This may suffice, at present, touching the doctrinal and 
speculative part of your preaching. As to the other, which 
is the practical, in that I need not forewarn you to pro- 
ceed with such reserve or restraint. In the greatest abun-* 
dance of that, if managed with any tolerable prudence, 
there can hardly be any manner of excess. Most assuredly 
the less controversial, and the more practical, your pulpit 
discourses are, the better they must be, and the more pro- 
fitable. 

Now, my dear brethren, the subject of this part of your 
sermons being, as you cannot but know, so comptehensive 
and vast, as to take in the whole compass of all our spi- 
ritual and moral duties ; I say of moral also ; for, let non6 
be deceived, moral preaching is of marvellous use, wher- 
ever it is subservient to the inspired doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and does not strive to justle that, which is its prin- 
cipal, quite out of the pulpit : but, I say, the matter of 
your practical preaching being in itself so large, as to ex- 
tend to all the precepts and promises both of the law and 
the gospel ; to all the temptations and corruptions of the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil; whereof the one ought to 
be the eternal argument of your exhortations, the other of 
your reproofs and admonitions : here it is especially that 
I would beseech you all with a brotherly tenderness, and 
oblige you with a fatherly authority, to lay out the whole 
stress and bent of your souls, to draw all your studies, all 
your learning! human or divine,^ all your eloquence, all^our 
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liffeetions, e^ your zeal this way; this bekig the great 
work you have ehosen for the husinese of your whole fives, 
and for which we all were so peculiarly dedicated to the 
service of God, and his chutch: and let me add, this 
being the great purpose, for which all scripture seems tB 
have been gifvtn by inspiration of 'God; that it may be 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof for correction. There 
k the chief end of all the doctrine you are to teach. Bui 
what follows ? For instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of Ood may be perfect, throughly furnished to every 
good work. There is the great des%n of all the practice 
you are to enforce. 

I have despatched what 1 thought proper now to say on 
this head of preaching, unless you will suiFer me to name 
one very obvious caution; which yet I cannot think to be 
ever the less necessary, for being so very obvious. 

The caution is, that ~ in all your sermons, where you 
have occasion to praise any virtue, or dispraise any vice ; 
in all your commendations of what is good, or discom-* 
mendations of what is bad ; you would always separate 
the good person from the good thing, and always distin* 
guish the sinner from the sin : that is, that you would ne- 
ver put any one virtue, never any one vice, you are to 
deal with in the pulpit, into the habit or countenance of 
any one member of your congregations, so that they may 
be known thereby: in a word, that you would utterly 
shun and abhor all personal flatteries of the good, and au 
personal reflections on the wicked. 

As to the first of these extremes, that of flattery, I need 
only mention it here. That is seldom thought worthy of 
such plain country congregations as yours geiiierally are: 
k were well, if it were as much excluded out of all other 
religious assemblies of better quality. 

It is indeed great pity, that such glossing and deeeitful 
language should at last, in any measure, take sanctuary in 
the church; when it had been so long, in all ages, by 
common consent of wise and good men, judged fit to be 
banished out of all other well-constituted societies. Has 
it not been always found by experience, that a flattering^ 
tongue is so far from increasing the virtues of the good 
and the great, that it rather serves to deprave the real 
worth they might have before? so that, as the Psalmist 
says, the men, whof,atter with their tongue, have not only 
no faithfulness in their mouth, but their very throat is an 
open sepulchre. But, above all, it is most unbecoming the 
pulpit ; where.men would s6em to epeBk as fioom Ged^ and 
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tute than flattery. 

As to the other excess, that of seeret refleetioos, atid 
malicious insinuations against, or open d^noations of per» 
sons, I would absolutely dissuade you from the vefysba**- 
dow and suspicion of it. I would intreat you all, v^ th^ 
bowels of our Lord Christy that you woidd never, on aogr 
occasion or accident, not even on the greatest provocatioBi 
jio that affront to the honour and naodesty of 4ne pulpit, as 
to make it a place for any rudeness or scurrility whatso^ 
ever. Surely nothing can be more ^sgraceful to the ttpM- 
tation of your profession, or more destructive to e^cat 
ticm, or more unbeseeming the gravity and charity of a 
church of England divine, than to make an ordinance S9 
sacred, and the word of God handled in it, become in^tra-^ 
mental to your own private passions, animosities, or xt^ 
venges. 

I am now anrived at the n^ct g^eat duty of your holy 
t>ffice, which is that of catechising; not so much to rer 
commend to you the duty itself; though I might do that 
most earnestly and vehemently, and with some kind of 
episcopal expostulation and reprehension, if any where }t 
should be totally neglected. HxA that I would not hiei;^ fia 
mudi as suppose. 

. I cannot doubt but we are all of one mind touching the 
inexpressible advantages of this ordinance in general ;v we 
especiaUy who have lived in these times. We cannot, but 
•be abimdantly convinced of it by a woful and dearbought 
expmenee : since it is evident, that the &r greater part of 
the monstrous looseness of opinions, and profane enormity 
of manners, which overwhelmed the whole face of the Iftst 
age, and has too much descended on this, did remarkably 
proceed from the notorious defect, or universal omission -^^ 
orthodox catechising^ during the calmnities bsbA conf ubioM 
gS. the great rebellion. 

Wherefore, touching the imminent necessity of restore 
ing, or, I may well hope rather, among you, of continuing 
this first part of Christian discipline, I make sure account 
we are all agreed. . 

The only thing to be debated is the manner how tH« 
^ly exercise may be so put in use, that the blessed enda^ 
which, 1 am assured, we all aim at alike, may be attainedr 
Without aQ controversy then, the first practice of your 
regular catechising, in all your churches, oi^ht to be ia 
the very same order, and on the same materials, which tb^ 
(Church Ci^hism has traced out, and the law has enjoined 
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I would therefore desire you all to begin^ or rather en- 
coutage you to go on, plainly and literally, in that way, 
with a strict eonfinement of your catechumens, as they 
may be called, to that very compendious introduction ; to 
have your youth throughly versed and instructed perfectly 
in all the questions and answers there prescribed. This 
ought by no means to be left undone in the smallest or 
poorest of your country cures ; where the highest capaci- 
ties are not at first above, and the lowest can scarce be be- 
low, this kind of plain information. 

But in greater towns, where the youth are somewhat 
better educated, and so should be more capable of im- 
provement, there, supposing still you never omit the other 
more simple way, you may, by degrees, with a sober and 
discreet pace, proceed farther ; I will not say by enlarging 
the foundations, but by raising the building higher on the 
same compass of ground. 

And this I have known done with very remarkable fruit 
and benefit to the learners, in a familiar method, whereof 
I will only trace out to you the imperfect draught, which 
by time and custom you may easily advance and complete. 
The method is this; that to every article, and every clause 
of it, in the Church Catechism, jrfter they have learnt them 
by heart, you should annex, at first, some such texts of 
scripture, as may suffice to prove the matter contained in 
them, and do it in the fewest words, and clearest to the 
purpose. These texts you should induce your young dis- 
ciples to repeat often, and perfectly without book, together 
with each article, and should begin to let them under- 
stand, by a very brief exposition, how evidently each scrip- 
ture proves each article. 

Then, by degrees, after they shall be made intimately 
acquainted with that first set of texts, you may more se- 
<mrely add other quotations out of the Bible, somewhat 
larger, but still tending to the same purpose; and when 
you have explained them, in the like manner, but more 
copiously, you may cause those also to be learnt as ex- 
actly, and repeated as readily as the former. And the 
same course you may begin, and go through with again, 
still adding more texts, and more distinctly dividing the 
parts and members of the several articles, as often as you 
shall find it practicable or convenient. 

Thus, whilst you do not overburden tender minds, but 
softly instil these instructions into them, drop after drop, 
the children you have undertaken in this way, so very 
little out of the common road, and many also of riper 
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years, who shall he present and attentive, will, beyond 
their own, and even your first expectation, come to have 
treasured up, almost unawares, in their minds, a little 
body, as it were, of orthodox divinity : which cannot but 
be all orthodox, all primitive, as being without mixture 
purely collected out of the holy scriptures. 

With the scriptures, by this means, their memories will 
unperceivably be filled ; yet not so as only to fit them to 
cant with unseasonably in common discourse, but so as to 
instruct or confirm their judgments, and teach them to ap* . 
ply properly what they shall there read, to every part of a 
sober Christian's belidf, or practical duty. 

In this great article of catechising, 1 would offer one 
honest direction more. It is, that you should not so much 
aim in it at the length of the exercise, or at the perpetual 
changing of your thoughts and expressions, as at the sound 
bottom on which you build your discourse, and the solid, 
unmoveable ground of each doctrine, whereon you fix your 
explanations; though your performance each time be the 
shorter, so it be not unreasonably short, and though your 
words and phrases may happen frequently to be the same, 
and repeated more than once. 

In truth, I would, if I durst, offer some such advice also 
as to your preaching. But I know the common vogue is 
against my real opinion in this matter. And therefore I 
must han^e this point the more tenderly. 

It is indeed a very great burden, that the humour of the 
people, and our own too, in some measure, has laid on our 
profession; such as, I think, no other calling, or way of 
life, were ever willing to lay on themselves ; no, nor any 
other nation, that I know of, has exacted in so high a dei- 
gree from their clergy; that you should twice or once a 
week, at least, always present your auditories with new 
sermons ; and those also to be composed with the care and 
accuracy, almost of elaborate, and complete treatises. 

Whereas I am sure, in the business of catechising, and 
most probably the same will be found true in preaching 
also, that a sound, substantial, well-collected, and well- 
woven provision of plain, instructive, godly, and devout 
discourses, altered and increased according to the teacher's 
growing abilities, and used over and over, though in the 
same desks or pulpits, would be more edifying, and sink 
deeper into the minds and consciences of the hearers, than 
all the greatest affluence and redundance of new words and 
phrases, multiplied or interchanged, which the most fancir 
£ul, copious catechist or; preacher can devise. 
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1 have known soiie verjr kaniei^ and pnonis tneii, »d 
exceUetit prea<dierBy and z^ilous loTera of our qhureh and 
eoiantiy, whose welfare and prosperity they wisely judged 
to be inseparably join^; I say I have known these persons 
affiecticmately declare th€»ff whbes that some such order as 
this I shall subjoin Were observed by the greatest part, if 
Hot by all our parotbial ministers. 

That, oa the very entering into their ministry, or at 
any time afterwards, if they hare not done it before, they 
would set themselves to dnvw out the general lineaments 
and larger members of a whole year's, or perhaps a two 
years' course of catechisms and sermons: foUowmg there* 
tn the annual method of our church's devotions, or any 
dther seheme they shall approve and form to themselves; 
fffovided it comprises all the main points of Christian doc^ 
Jkrine and practice. 

That on this stock they should set up^ a&d, in &e first 
und seccmd year, begin to fiU up the void spaces, and lay 
the first colours, towards the finishing, as well as thor 
-sufficiency will' then £dlow; still collecting and conveying 
xSSl the streams of their usefifl reading and learning into 
those common receptacles and channels; and so succe»- 
«tvely preaching them on, as the year tarns round. 

That ever after, in the whole progress of their imoistry, 
tbey should still be addii^ to, or cutting off from, or po- 
lishing those first imperfect ideas ; altering the miethod 
and shape of the whole, if needful ; enforcing or increasing 
the arguments, illustrations, and amjdifieations, if want- 
ing; inserting new doctrines before unobserved, making 
new practical inferences before untouched, as their ju^- 
ments, or light, ot expaience shall improve ; but' espe^ 
^ially^ still drawing mere and more, over all, anew beauti- 
&1 %kin, and the lovely -features of scripture langu^e: and 
ibhen, without scrujAe or disguise, should preaeh them 
again and again, so ccHrected, augmented, and in some part 
renewed. 

And I have heard these very wise persons, some of them 
most exeellent fathers of our church, often conclude, that, 
by this, or some such method, any preacher, though of no 
extraordinary bright endowments at first, yet of an honest 
mind, clear sense, unwearied industry, and judicious learn- 
ing, would, in process of time, in all likelihood, have by 
him in store a complete domestic course of sound, weft- 
compacted, affecting sermons; that, by God's blessing, 
might, with the just advantages of delivery, be of far 
greater use to Ins conscieutiotts bearers, than all that p9tt*> 
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potts novelty and counterfeit variety, which some others 
may boast of. 

I say counterfeit variety. For so indeed it is often, 
upon trial, found to be. And now I have fiEdthfuUy told 
you the opinion of those great men, I will presume, under 
so safe a shelter, to disclose n^iy own thoughts in this busi- 
ness ; yet still with all deference and candour towards aiiy, 
who may differ from me in this, particular. 

We have lived in an age when the two gifts, as they 
are wont to be called, of extempore praying, and extem- 
pore preaching, have been more pretended to and mag- 
nified than, I believe, they ever were before, or, I hope, 
ever will be again, in this church and nation. Yet, for all 
I could ever learn or observe, the most sudden readiness, 
and most profuse exuberancy, in either of these ways, has 
been only extempore in show and appearance, and very 
frequently but a cunningly-dissembled change of the very 
same matter and words often repeated, though not in the 
4Bame order. 

. As to that of extempore praying, which therefore too 
many mistake for praying by the Spirit, it is manifest, 
that the most exercised and most redundant faculty in 
that kind is, in reality, only praying by the fancv, or the 
memory, not by the Spirit. They do but vary and remove 
the scripture style and language, or their own, into as 
many places, and shapes, and figures, as they can. And 
though they have acquired never so plentiful a stock of 
them, yet still the same phrases and expressions do so 
often come about again, that the disguise may quickly be 
seen through by any attentive and intelligent hearer. So 
that, in plain terms, they who think themselves most skil* 
ful in this art do really, all the while, only pray in set 
forms disorderiy set, and never ranged into a certain me- 
thod. For which cause, though they may not seem to be 
set forms to their deluded auditors, yet they are so in' 
themselves ; and the very persons who use them most va- 
riously and most artificially cannot but know them to be so. 
' ' This, my brethren, seems to be all the great mystery of 
the so much boasted. power of extempore praying. And 
why may not the like be affirmed, in great measure, of ex- 
tempore preaching, which has so near an affinity with the 
other ? Is not this also, at the bottom, only a more crafty 
management of the same phrases and observations, the 
Bame doctrines and applications, which they had before pro- 
vided, and composed, and reserved in their memories ? 

Do but hear the most voltlble masters in this way, once 
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or twice, or perhaps offcener, as &r as thrir changes fihall 
reach ; and at first, no doubt, you will be inclined to won- 
kier at the strange a^ty of their imaginations, and com- 
pass' df their inventionp, and nimbleness of their utterance. 
But if you shall atten'd them calmly and constantly, the 
vizor wiU be quickly pulled off, though they manage it 
j^ever so dexterously : you will at last find, they only walk 
forward, and backward, and round about : one, it may be, 
in a larger labyrinth than another ; but in a labyrinth still; 
through the same turnings and windings again and again, 
and, for the most part, guided by the same clue. 

The explanations, perhaps, of their texts, the connec- 
tions and transitions of the parts, and some sudden glosses, 
and descants, and flights of fancy may seem new to you. 
But the material points of doctrine, and the common 
places, to which, upon any loss or necessity, they have re- 
course, these they frequently repeat, and apply to several 
subjects, with very little alterations in the substance, often- 
times not in the words. These are the constant paths, 
M^hieh they scruple not to walk over and over again, till, 
if you follow them very close, you may perceive, amidst all 
their extempore pretensions, they often tread in the same 
grounds till they have trodden them bare enough. 

But, God be thanked, the church of England neither 
requires, nor stands in need of any such raptural (if I may 
so call it) or enthusiastical spirit of preaching. Here the 
more advised and modest, the more deliberate and pre- 
pared the preacher is, the better he is furnished, by God's 
grace, to deliver effectually our church's solid sense, its 
fixed precepts, its unalterable doctrines. Our church [M-e- 
tends not to enter into men's judgments merely by. the af- 
fections; much less by the passions to overthrow their 
judgments. The door, which that strives first to open, is 
of the understanding and conscience : it is content, if by 
them a passage shall be made into the affections. 

I have detained you the longer on this argument^ be- 
cause I am perfectly convinced, that although one or two 
preachers in an age, or perhaps some few more, men of 
extraordinary parts, assurance of mind, and volubility of 
tongue, may, by long use, make a remarkable blaze, ror a 
time, in this sudden, unstudied way ; yet, if it should ever 
become the general custom of the whole English clei^, it 
would produce little more than ignorance and confidence 
in many of our preachers, and tempt many of the laity, 
who presume themselves to be equally gifted, to think 
they had an equal right to the ministry. 
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But what need I. aay any more of ihis matter? Itia con* 
fessed on all hand6> that if au extempore kind qf preach- 
ing had been universally put in use among ua>' from the be* 
ginning of our reformation, the whole church of Christ had 
bew much impoveriBhed thereby, had been deprived of. 
the best treasury of sermons, that ever it was enriched 
with since the apostles and their successors, and the pri- 
mitive fathers' times. 

There is still behind one solemn duty more belonging 
to all of us, wherein I would willingly suggest one senou9 
word of counsel : and it concerns the office of visiting the 
siok. I would not doubt, but herein you gen«?ally do your 
parts ^gently, piously, and prudently. But there are 
some things in this, as well as in the others before men- 
tioned, tpuehing the manner of doing it, whereof the ob- 
servation may be of a peculiar and signal benefit to your- 
selves, as weU as to your spiritual patients. 
' If you please to consist the rubrics relating to this 
office, you will find you are more left to your own liberty 
in this, than, I think, in any of the rest. For this duty of • 
fiiendship and charitv bdng supposed to be more in pri- 
vate, the rule itself m the liturgy seems to give way to, 
nay to direct some occasional admoniti^is'and exhorta- 
tions, to which I do not remember it does equally empow^ 
you in any of the rest, out of the pulpit. 

Wherefore, to prepare your thoughts, and to replenish 
your minds throughly for this work not only of minuterial 
duty, but of compassion and brotherly love, you shall not 
only do well to furnish your memories wiw a plentiful 
store of pious, moving, affectionate expressioi)s out of the 
Book of Psalms, and oth^ practical and devotional parts of 
the holy scriptures, first) and, next to them, 'out of our 
own liturgy^ and idl these to be casually used, as shall be 
most proper: but principally I would persuade you to have 
some good sound body of casuistieal divinity, of your own 
studying I mean, tcr be always at hand, that is, in your 
hearts, as well as heads. 

You can scarce imagine, unless you have tried it, as, 
I hope, some of you have, of what unspeakable use this di- 
vine science of cases of conscience will be to you upon any 
sudden, unforeseen emergency in such ghostly visits. 

Indeed the being a sound and well-experienced casuist 
ia also a most excdlent qualification towards all the other 
ends of your ministerial office ; there being no kind of skill 
oi* proficiency in all your theological studies, that more be- 
comes a divine of the church of England ; whose highest 

s2 
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spiritual art is to speak directly from his own oonsdence 
to the consciences of those under his pastoral care : and 
this at all' times ; but most especially when they are on 
tiieir sick beds : when nien's consciences are usudly most 
awakened, most manageable, most truly tender, and capa^ 
ble of the best impressions. 

So that I say it again, and can never say it too often, 
one of the most necessary provisions and mstruments of 
your sacred armoury, which you are always to cany about 
with you, in your own souls, (for there it is best lodged; 
thence it will be drawn forth, on all occasions, with the 
quickest expedition,) is such a firm sense, and general 
scheme of the primitive, uncorrupt, practical, casuistical 
divinity: such as, on the one side, is purged from the 
spiritual crafts and equivocations of "the Jesuits, and, on 
the other, is fi^ed from (he narrowness and sourness of 
enthusiasm. 

I told you even now, it highly concerned you all to be 
well stocked with plenty of good matter for present use, 
in the visitation of the sick; and that for yomr own sakes 
as much as theirs. And, in truth, so it is. A cleigyman 
can no way better have his own affections and passions re-^ 
gulated, tempered, softened, mortified, sanctified, tttttn by 
frequently performing this office in a right godly manner. 

By thus often seeing death before our eyes, in all its 
ghastly shapes, we cannot, if it be not the fault of our own 
inisensibility, but be the better accustomed, and made skil- 
ful to teach the whole and the healthfiil how to prepare to 
meet that king of terrors. By these spiritual anatomies of 
the dying, (if I may be allowed to use so bold a meta- 
phor,) we cannot but be made more expert in discerning 
the inward frames and constitutions of the living, and 
to apply the properest remedies to the diseases of their 
souls. 

And, to instance now only in one duty of such a faith- 
ful spiritual physician, that of relieving and refreshing the 
conscience throughly searched and pui^ed, and of com- 
forting and restoring the true penitent, what, I beseech 
you, can be a more godlike work among men, than for us 
to be humbly serviceable in that, which God owns to be 
his work, to be skilled in not breaking the bruised reedy 
and not quenching the smoking Jlax? to be instnim^ital 
in performing our Lord's own office, under the parable of 
the good Samaritan, in binding up the wounded spirit, and 
pouring wine and oil into it?' 

What can more adorn your evangelical ministry, than a 
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soft^ melting, compassionate, fellow-feeling, merciful habit, 
and disposition of mind, and, as the scripture styles it, the 
ornament. of a meek. spirit? Or, where can such a blessed 
temper be more seasonably practised, or sooner learned 
and increased, than in the chambers of sick and dymg per- 
sons? 

« 

Now, my dear brethren, having all along insisted, that, 
for the furnishing and enriching your minds with spiritual 
knowledge, towuds the due performing these and alPother 
ojBKces of your holy profession, you should make the holy 
scriptures the principal subject, and indeed the only final 
centre of all your studies ; tikat your doctrine should never 
swerve from that unerring rule; your veiy words, Ian* 
gu^e, and style, should every, where taste of and overflow 
with those living and inexhaustible streams of truth and 
godliness ; it may be expected, that, for the sake only of 
the younger divmes among you, I should add a word or 
two^ touching the manner and method of your studying 
these sacred writings. It is indeed a business top large to 
be drawn within the narrow compass of the conclusion of 
such a discourse. But since a true, at least a competent 
understanding of this blessed book ought to be the begin- 
ning and end of all our spiritual stupes ; and because I 
may speak to some, whose circumstances in this world are 
not so plentiful, as to enable them to purchase large li-^ 
braries ; yet their industry is by no means to be discou- 
raged, nor their zeal, in pursuing this holy skill, abated ; I 
W01 open to you my own simple apprehensions in this 
matter, with submission stiU to better judgments. 

My opinion is, that although, without question, all man- 
ner of secular or ecclesiastical learning can never be more 
usefully employed than in this search, and is all little 
enough fbr it, and too little to complete it; vet, when all 
is done, the scripture itself is the best expositor, the best 
commentator on itself. 

It is apparent, that the whole New Testament is so to 
the whole Old Testament ; that being the real light of the 
other's figurative darkness and mysteries; the very con- 
summation of the other's prophecies, and shadows of good 
things to come. But I will also aver, that every part, every 
boo^ every sentence -almost, both of the Old and the New 
Testament, well compared, and judiciously set one over 
against the other, in their right view and reflection, can- 
not but prove, by God's blessing, an inestimable explana- 
tion of each other : if a due and accurate care, I say, be 
taken to interpret their difficult texts, by others of their 
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own that are easier ; and to .collate their words, phraftes, 
and sense) that may seem dark or doubtM in some places, 
wiUi the aame or the like in other places, where they are 
dearer and more intelligible. 

I cannot forbear, as I go along, to declare my meaning 
a little fuller in this matter, by one special instance. For, 
consider, I pray, how is it possible for any^ the most 
learned or sagacious student in divinity, to conceive the 
true and genuine sense of the eloquent and divine Epistle 
to the Hebrews, except he has been also throughly con* 
versant in the writings of Moses? Or where can there be 
found a clearer, a more spiritual, and more iUudtrioufl ocmh^ 
mentary on the whole ritual partf of the Pentateuch, than 
the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

The like also may be proved of all other portions of the 
holy book of God. And indeed to manifest what mutual 
brightness and splendour the scripture gives to and takes 
from itself, by comparing its several parts, I need only 
urge the frequent practice of. our Saviour himsdf, and the 
inspired penmen of the gospel, in thus expounding the old 
law by the new, and the new by the old. 

So that now I may with greater freedom propound my 
humble conceptions in this matter ; that where multitudes 
of fathers, councils, schoolmen, histories at*e wanting, 
(which are all very beneficial helps, where they can be 
had, but, where, thqr cannot be come at,) if a clergyman 
fehall resort immediately to the fountain itself, first, and 
always imploring the assistance of that divine Spirit, by 
which the scriptures were Written, and then, with a sin* 
cere love of the truth, and resolution to live according to 
it, without wiiich God will neither hear our prayers, nor 
bless our endeavours ; and blso witli an humble heart, a 
devout mind, and unquenchable fervour of spirit, and a 
right unbiassed judgment; joined with a sufficient skill 
in the original languages, and in those Other introductory 
studies ; which no man in holy orders, if it be not the bi- 
shop's fault as well as his own, can podsibly be altogether 
to seek in : and if withal he shall be assisted willi some of 
the ancient, and some few of the modern sound and ortho- 
dox comn^entaries ; he will, in all human [urobability, by 
an incessant, dculy, and nightly meditating upon, and re- 
volving in his mind, the divine text itself, become, in time, 
though not perhaps, as ApoUos is said to have been, elo- 
quent and mighty in the scriptures, yet a workman that 
needeth Hot to be ashamed, rightly dimdiitg the word of 
truth. 
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The more to encourage your studies in this method^ if 
you shall be necessitated to it, give me leave to present 
you with one example of a great divine and bishop, in the 
time of king Charles the First, who was one of the most 
eminent confessors then, and survived those calamities, to 
die in peace and tranquillity, several years after the re- 
turn of king Charles the Second. 

In the common persecution, which then happened to the 
whole episcopal order, this reverend person was exposed 
to a more than ordinary degree of pof^ular malice and 
rage; so that, without ever being once brought to his trial, 
he was closely imprisoned in the Tower for almost twenty 
years, and was not only despoiled of his annual revenue 
and personal estate in the first fury of the civil wars ; but 
"was ako plundered of most of the collections of his former 
labours, and a very considerable library. 

Wherefore, being thus laid up in prison, without any 
prospect of liberty, having also a numerous family to main- 
tain, so that he was not able, in any sort, to repair the loss 
of his books and papers, he betopk himself to this course 
of study : well knowing that he could have no faithfuller 
companion for his solitude, nor surer consolation in his 
afflictions, than thje holy scriptures, he applied himself to 
them immediately, with little other help but what he had 
within himself, and the best prints of the originals in the 
learned tongues, and their translations in the learned and 
modem, in both which he was a great master. 

Thus however he firmly and vigorously proceeded so far 
in the single study of the scriptures, that long before his 
enlargement he had composed a great mass of annotations 
on divers parts of the Bible. What is become of them, I 
know not. If they are either embes^ed, or suppressed, no 
doubt it is to the great damage of the church ; since the 
native thoughts of a great man are generally, at least, as 
good as the most artificial. 

Perhaps you will say, he might be able to do all this by 
the strength of his memory, and the variety of learning he 
had laid up in it beforehand : and I make no doubt but 
those were an exceeding great assistance to him. 

But what was very remarkable, and for which I am bold 
to produce him as an^ instance worthy your imitation in 
this particular, I know he was often heard to profess so- 
lemnly, that in all his former studies, and various reading, 
and observations, he had never met with, a more useful 
guide, or a surer interpreter, to direct his paths in the dark 
places of the lively oracles, to give information to his un- 
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derstanding in the obscure passages, or satisfaction to Ids 
conscience in the experimental truths of them, than when 
he was thus driven by necessity to the assiduous contem- 
plation of the scripture alone, and to weigh it by itself, as 
it were, in the balance of the sanctuary. 

Had I not been already so tedious, there is one particu* 
lar behind, on which. I ought most justly to have expa- 
tiated, which now I can only nam6 ; and it is that touch- 
ing the manner of your conversation ; that it be such, as 
may render you vessels, not only sancHfiedy but meet far 
your Master's use, and, as St. Paul also adds, vessels of 
honour. 

I would therefore recommend to men of your character, 
not only the innocency and sincerity, but (as much as hu- 
man frailties will allow) the comeliness and the amiable- 
ness of every word and action of your lives: that you espe- 
cially would not only strive to follow whatsoever things 
are true, or honest, or Just, but moreover whatsoever things 
are pure and lovely, and of good report; that you woidd 
think oh these things, not only if there be any virtue, but 
if there be am/ praise of virtue. 

From you, my, brethren, it may well be expected, that 
your behaviour should not only be unblameable, but, if I 
may be permitted so to say, something more than strictly 
unblameable, and that not only to those within, but also 
towards them who as yet are without ; that you should 
not only keep your minds clean, your hands unpolluted, 
your tongues well governed, your whole course of life 
spotless and upright, and your consciences undefiled, but 
also your consciences void of offence, and that towards 
men, as well as towards God : that you may be not only 
exenaplary in your femilies, in your parishes, in the neigh- 
bouring couutry, in the whole church of God, to the gen- 
try, to the laity, to yotu* brethren of the clergy, to the 
commonalty of our communion, for your justice, modesty, 
sobriety, prudence, quietness, and obedience to superiors ; 
but that you would exercise and extend all these virtues, 
and also your humility, long-suflfering, good-will, good 
wishes, condescension, and afibbility, even beyond the 
church itself, to the very enemies of it : that towards all 
men you would sweeten the gravity of your behaviour, and 
soften the strictness of your conversation, with the gentle- 
ness^ and suavity of your manners : that you would take 
special care, as never to be obstinately in the wrong, so, 
when you are sure you are in the right, even then never to 
be too rigidly, austerely, or morosely, in the right : that 
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by mi reaaonable respects, mild.and winning converse, and 
not only by a ready return, but by a cbeerful prevention of 
all Christian good offices ; and even by makihg yonr very 
oppositions and contentions with those that diiTer from 
you, if you shall happen to be forced to any, as humane 
and friendly, and easy to be entreated, as possible ; by all 
this you may do your part to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish and unreasonable men. Who knows but you 
may convert and gain some of them ? who knows, but by 
your thus follounng not only righteousness and faith, but 
peojce and charity ; by your being not only apt to teach, 
but gentle to all men, and patient, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves; who knows if by these means 
God peradventure will give the fiercest adversaries of our 
church repentance to the acknowledging of the truth? 
Most certainly by these means, or by no other, in all hu- 
man probability. 

I cannot now enlarge as I would on this most necessary 
and seasonable argument. But unquestionably by thus 
keeping yourselves free from haughty censoribusness, and 
untractable peevishness, and sullen darkness of life and 
manners; and by excelling in the Contrary virtues, you 
will, in the best way, teach and convince all that dissent 
from you, how unworthy such a pharisaical garb and dis- 
position is of the true Christian liberty, or severity, 
. In short, by such a grave, sedate, decent, charitable 
course, and colour of your whole lives, you will do your- 
selves, and especially the church of England, most right. 
For our church itself, wherever she is set in a true light, 
cannot but be found to be most of this sweet, meek, and 
truly pacific temper of any church in the Christian world. 

I conclude therefore, whoever among her sons and mem- 
bers, much more among her teachers and fathers, as you 
and we are, shall not do their utmost to attain to this 
gentle, obliging, charming manner of conversation, which 
our church prescribes towards all men, adversaries as well 
as Mends, I must repeat what our blessed' Saviour said to 
his disciples on the like occasion, ITiey know not what 
spirit they are of 

There is one or two short requests more I am to make 
you, which chiefly respect me, as your unworthy bishop ; 
and then I shall give ease to your patience. 

One is to entreat, that you would be exceeding watch- 
ful, and indeed religiously scrupulous, for whom you give 
certificates and testimonials. For what some of you, per- 
haps out of good nature, or good neighbourhood, or an 
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easiness^ and not being able to resist importunity, may at 
first think to be only a i&atter of form, is not so to me. I 
have scarce any other way possible of being rightly in- 
formed, from without, of tike good lives or sufficient en- 
dowments of the persons, but only by yours, and the like 
testimonies. The laW' of the land appoints that niethod to 
me, and almost confined me to it. Whereas if you make 
this to be only a business of private favour or partiality, not 
of public judgment aiid conscience, I may chance to be 
led into very mischievous and sometimes irreparable mis* 
takes ; only by that, which you may esteem but as a piece 
of bashfiilness and good breedii^ : I may be induced to 
lay hands on the ignorant and unworthy, merely by the 
authority of your names, the subscribing of which you 
might think to be only an office of common humanity and 
modesty. 

My next and last request to you at this time shall con- 
cern your curates. This it may suffice only to intimate to 
you. I know, I need not spend many words on it in this 
asseipbly; because there is but a very small inconsiderable 
number of pluralists in my diocese. I am persuaded they 
will be found upon inquiry the fewest of any in England. 

I cannot but say, I could be very well content there 
were more ; especially if all, so quaMed, would be rigor- 
ously true to the church in their choice of substitutes, 
where they cannot always reside themselves. 

For as, I will frankly own, I never yet heard an invin- 
cible objection against the prudent allowance and mode- 
rate use of pluralities; but only some plausible popular 
ones against the abuse of them ; which we are as much 
oSended with as any others can be : so, I verily believe, 
were this legal indidgence to the clergy so carefully ob- 
served every where, as, among divers other good ends of 
it, to fiimish us with a race of painful, learned, godly cu- 
rates ; who, by this way of probation, may make, and shew 
themselves worthy to be promoted to a higher charge ; 
tiiese plundities would be so far from being a scandal, or 

{prejudice, that they would conduce to the strength and de- 
ence, as well as they do to the ease and ornament of the 
church of England. 

The great obligation then I am to lay upon you (you, 
I mean, whom it does at present concern) is this, that 
you would be very unmovably ^thfiil to me, to your- 
selves, and to the whole church of God, in the persons, 
whom, on just occasions, you shall offer to me to be your 
curates. 
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I do not otily intend^ that you shobld nerer own or pi^ 
tropize uny, aB your curates^ who really are not bo^ that, 
under that colour^ by false titles, they may slip into holy 
orders. But I speak of such instances where you really 
have heed of, and th^ law allows you to have, ourotes* In 
such cases, it is my earnest entreaty, that you would not 
only keep all the l^al tidies of your own residence and 
hospitality $ and not only afibrd your curates a libfend 
maintenance in your absence ; liberal, I mean, not only 
for their own livelihood, but for their cbntmuing some 
kind of hospitality too, to the poor at least : but that you, 
you especi£dly, who are of greater age and experience, 
would watch over your curates as your fellow-labourers, 
your firiends, your probationers ; for whose improvement in 
divine learning, godly conversation, and abilities of teach- 
ing, you or I must be answerable to the great Shepherd of 
our souls. 

But it is high time to dismiss you. I beseech Almighty 
God to assist and prosper all your labours, to his glory, 
and your own comfort m the great day of account. To- 
wards the obtaining which blessed ends, you can never 
think of any better, or indeed of any other means, than by 
living up, in your private conversation, to the religion you 
profess, and teach others ; and in your public office, by de- 
fending and supporting the church established by law in 
this kingdom. 

A religion, and a church, that well deserves all this at 
your hands ; being in its faith most primitive, in its orders 
most apostolical ; in its discipline most moderate i in its 
charity most diffusive ; in its devotions most spiritual as to 
the substance, most decent as to the circumstances. In few 
words, in its interests it is inviolably united with the laws 
and rights, with the well-being, I had almost said with the 
being, of the English nation and government : in its prin- 
ciples, it is irreconcileable with the interests of popery, and 
the only impremable defence against its return into this 
land : which, it is much to be lamented, that the dissenters 
will not see, and are therefore dissenters, since it is evi- 
dent, the papists themselves have always seen it but too 
well. 

What then remains ? but that as Christians, as English- 
men, as churchmen, we should all make it our principal, 
om* only great concern, and pray to God the father of mer- 
cies, that all others of- our character throughout the nation 
would make it theirs ; to represent to the world the true 
excellencies of such a religion, and such abburch, by our 
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doctiine and example, with industry and vigilance, with 
steadfastness and courage, in meekness of wisdom, and 
with zeal according to knowledge. 

And if we shall all, in this manner, devote ourselves to 
this work, we may then be assured, that the same promise 
which our Lord Christ, in some Of his last words on earth, 
made to his whole church, will be eminently made good 
to this, the pureslb part of it in these latter ages of Christi- 
anity, that he himself will be alway with U, even to the 
end of the world* Amen. 
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James iii. 1. 

My brethren, be not many masierSj knowing that we shall 
receive the greater condemnation. 

X HE text may at first sight appear to some to stand at a 
very wide distance from the present occasion. But I hope, 
by that time I have spent a little pains in explaining it, I 
shall set the text and occasion at a perfect agreement. 

The words therefore are by interpreters diversely ex- 
pounded. Among the rest, two interpretations there are, 
which stand as the fiairest t^andidates for our reception. 

1. Some undeiistand the miasters here in my text to be 
proud, malicious censors and judges of other men's ac- 
tions, and so expound the text as a prohibition of rash and 
joncharitable judgment, and make it parallel to that of our 
Saviour, Judge not, that ye be not judged\ Be not rash 
and hasty in censuring or judging the actions of others, or 
speaking evil of them, considering that I^y so doing you 
will but procure a greater judgment of God upon your- 
selves. Tbe chief, if not the only argument for this mter- 
pretation, is the context of the apostle's discourse, which 
in the following verses is wholly spent against the vices of 
the tongue. But, 

2. Others there are, who interpret the masters in the 
text to be pastors or teachers in the church of God ; and 

' Matth. vii. I. 
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accordingly understand the words as a serious caution 
against the rash undertaking of the pastoral office or func- 
tion, as an office attended with great difficulty and danger, 
a task very hard to be discharged, and wherein whoever 
miscarries makes himself thereby liable to i^ severer judg- 
ment of Almighty God. 

This latter interpretation (with submission I speak it) 
seems to me, almost beyond doubt, the genuine sense of 
the apostle. The reasons are evident in the text itself. 
For, 1. unless we thus expound the words, it will be hard 
to give a rational account of this word, voXM\ many^ wfaf' 
it should be inserted. For if we understand those mastere 
the apostle speaks of to be rash judges and censurers of 
others, it is most certain then, one such would be too 
many, and the multiplicity of them would not be the only 
culpable thing. But on the other side, if we receive the 
latter interpretation, the account of the word xoXAol is* 
easily rendered, according to the paraphrase of Erasmus, 
thus] ''Let not pastors, or teachers be too vulgar and 
'' cheap among you; let not every man rush into so sacred 
''an office and' function^." And Drusius's gloss cm this 
very word is remarkable : Summa summaarum ; quo pau- 
ciores sunt magistri^ eo melius agitur cum pqpulo. JPfam 
ut medicorum olim Cariam^ ita doctorum et magisirorum 
nunc muUitudo perdit rempublicam, Utinam vanus rim. I 
need not English the words to those whom they concern. 

2. If we embrace any other interpretation, we must of 
necessity depart from the manifest propriety of the Greek 
word, which our translators render masters. The word is 
hiacxaXoi, which whoso understands the first elements of 
the Greek tongue knows to be derived from h^imuo, tb 
teach, and so literally to signify teachers. Be not many 
teachers. 

And so accordingly the Syriac renders it by a word, 
which, the learned Drusius tells us, is parallel to the 
Hebrew tS^^ID^ which undoubtedly signifies doctors or 
teachers. 

These reasons are sufficient to justify our interpretation, 
though I might add the authority of the ancients, who 
generally follow this sense, as also the concurrent judg- 
ment oi our most learned modern -annotators, Erasmus, 
Vatablus, Castellio, Estius, Drusius, Grotius, with maDy 
others. . . , 

. As for the connection of the words, thus explained, witl^ 

b' Ne passim ambiatis esse magistri. 
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the fdlowkig disoourse of the aportle, I suppose this very 
easy account may be given of it. The moderatiim and 
government of the tongue, (on which St. James, in the se- 
quel of the diapter, wholly insists,) though it be a general 
duty, (for there is no man's tongue so lawless as to be exr 
empted from the dominion of right reason and religUHi,) 
yet it is a duty wherdn the pastor or teacher hath a pecu* 
mt concern. The minister's tongue is a chief tool and 
instrument of his prdfession, that which ex officio he must 
often make use of: he lies under a necessity of speaking 
much and often, and the wise man tells us, in the muUi" 
^iude of words there wanteth not sin ^. And certainly lliere 
is scarce ainy consideration more powerful, to deter a man 
from undertaking the ofGice of a teacher, than this; how 
ea^tremely difficult and ahnost impossible it is, for a man 
that spells much and often, so to govem his tongue, as to 
speak nothing that either is itself unfit, or in an unfit time, 
or after an undue manner; and yet how highly every 
teacher is concerned so to do. 

So that it is a very easy knot to fasten my text to the 
next veise, thus : Let not every man ambitiously affect the 
ofBce of a teacher in the church of God, considering that 
it is an offiee of great difficulty and danger ; for in mamm 
things we offend all; if any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, &c« As if he had said. As there are 
many ways, whereby the best of us do offend, so there is 
no way whereby we so easily fall into sin, as by iJM^ slip- 
pery member the tongue ; and there is no man more ex- 
posed' to this danger of transgressing \vith the tongue, than 
the teacher, who makes so much and so frequent use of it. 
So that the teacher is TeXsio; av^p, a rare and perfectly ai> 
oomplished man indeed, that hath acquired the perfect go- 
vernment of his tongue. He that can do that, who fiSiB 
not in that piece of his duty, may easily also bridle his, 
whole body, t. e, rightly manage himself in all the other 
parts of his pastoral office. But this, as it is very neces- 
sary, so it is extremely difficult, and therefore be not many 
teachers^. 

To this it will not be amiss to add, what Grotius wisely 
observes, that the admonition of the apostle concerning 
the vices of the tongue, subjoined^ to the caution in my 
text, *' is chiefly directed against brawling and contentious 
^ disputers ^ ;" such teachers as abuse thdr liberty of 

« Prov. ir. 19. _ 

• MuLime directa est in rixotot difiputatores. 
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speaking unto loose discourses^ and take occasion from 
thence to vent their own spleen and passions : men of in- 
temperate spirits and virulent tongues^ troublers ratb^ 
than teachers.of the people^ whose tongues are indeed do- 
ven tongues of fire, but not such as the apostles were, en- 
dowed with from above, as serving to bum, rather than to 
enlighten, to kindle the flames of faction, strife, and con- 
tention, rather than those of piety and charity in the church 
of God. ^ - 

And, indeed, the direful and tragical effects, which the 
apostle in this chapter ascribes to the evil tongue, as that 
• it is afiref a world of iniquity ^ defiling the whole bodj/j 
setting on fire the course of nature j full of deadly poison ^^ 
&c. are such as are not so easily producible by the tongue of 
a private man, as of a teacher : '^ Whose discourse (saith 
'^. Erasmus) spreads its poison by so much the more gene- 
^5 rally and effectually, as the authority of the speaker is 
^^ greater, and his advantage also of spealdng to many s." - 

Having removed this seeming rub in the context, . I 
return again to the text itself; wherein you may please to 
observe, 1. A serious dissuasive from the rash undertaking 
of the pastoral office ; My brethreny be not many masters, 
qr teachers. 2. A soUd argument or reason to enforce^it, 
drawn from the difficulty and the danger thereof;;, know- 
ing that we shall receive^ &c. /xei^ov xqiyMy a greater or se^ 
verex judgment ; i, e, God will require more of us that ace 
teachers, than of others ; we shall not escape or be ac- 
quitted in the divine judgment at so easy a rate as they. 
There is a place in the excellent Book of Wisdom ^, that is 
exactly parallel to my text, and gives great light to it, A 
sharp judgment shall be to them that are in high places K 
Where the of (nrepi^ovTsc, those that are in high places in 
the state, answer to the hpia-xxXot in my text ; the teachers 
in the church : the xpla-ig aw;oVofto^, the sharp, or, the pre- 
cise and severe judgment, to the jttsl^oy xplfm, the greeUer 
judgment in the text. 

I shall not at all insist on the first branch of the division, 
the dissuasive; as remembering that I am to preach not an 
ordination, but a visitation sermon ; and to discourse not 
to candidates of holy orders, but to such as are already 
engaged in that sacred profession. I come^ therefore to 

t Cujus sermo hoc latius ac periculosius spargit sunm venehum^ quod ao- 
ctoritate dicentis commendetur. 
|»Wi8d,vi.5. 
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the reason or argument in the text, (as of very much con^ 
cemment to all that are in the priestly office,) drawn from 
the great difficulty and danger thereof. To represent both 
which, as fully as my short allowance of time, and much 
shorter scantlmg of abilities will permit, shall be qay pre- 
sent business. 

»' And first, as to the difficulty of the teacher's office, it is 
a very great difficulty fully to explain it. So many are 
the branches of his duty, that it were a tedious labour to 
reckon them up : Lord, what a task is it then to dis- 
charge them! I shall content myself therefore rtidi Mi- 
nerva^ briefly and only in general to describe the chiefest 
requisites tha^ are necessary to constitute a complete 
teacher in the church of God; and even by thst little 
which I shall say, I doubt nbtbut it will appear how very 
formidable, how tremendous an, undertaking that function 
Reserves to be accounted. The teacher's office then re- 
quires a very large knowledge, a great prudence, an exem- 
plary holiness. And surely much is required of him, of 
whom these things are required. 

1. Then, the first requisite to the office of a teacher is 
a very large knowledge. 'The very name of his office im? 
plies this ; he is 8i$«crxaAo;, a teacher; and he that is such 
must be, as the apostle requires^, apt or fit to teach)* 
And this he cannot be, unless he be well learned^ and iur 
structed himselfy and furnished with a plentiful measure 
of divine knowledge. God himself, by the prophet Mala- 

•'chi, requires that ih^priesfs lips iljn ^^IQOT should keep 

pr preserve knowledge^. Methinks the expression is more 
emphatical than is ordinarily conceived. It seems to im- 
ply that the priest should be a kind of repository or trea- 
sury of knowledge, richly furnished with knowledge him- 
self and able also abundantly to furnish and supply the 
wants of those that shall at any time have recourse to him 
for instruction. And therefore it presently follows : And 
they (that is, the people) shall seek the law at his mouthy 
Y^^> the words import that the priest should be a treasury 
' of knowledge not to be exhausted. 
, He must have knowledge not only to spend, but to keep ; 
not like those that live from hand to mouth, or whose stock 
of knowledge is quickly spent in a few sermons, but. he 
must have something still reserved and laid up in store. 
Methifiks our Saviour doth excellently expound this text, 

^ 1 Tim. iii. 2. ' A«)«»ri»«r, aptus sive idoneus ad doceDdam. 

"" Aj^omW;, doctas. ■ Ma].ii. 7. 
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though it be by a parable^ JBvefy scribe thai is insirueted 
in the fangdofn of heaven is like unto a man thai is an 
kausehoUer^which bringeth forth out efhis treofiure things 
new and old ^. Where the ypp^ifucrws, or scribe, is the 
«ime among the JewB^ with the vopuiiiaarxaki^y the teacher 
or expounder of the law. And it is the usual custom of our 
Saviour, as Grotius obsenres^ '' by names in use among the 
^'Jem, to express such offices^ as were to be in the Chria- 
^ tian church P/' .The yfetfuftanttf liien, or scribe, is the 
same with the hicarxoKof, or teacher, afterwards in the 
church of Christ. This scribe is said by our Saviour to be 
instructed unto or for the kingdom ofheaven% t.e. wdl 
prepared, provided, furnished for the preaching of the goa- 

Id. And, to shew that he is so, he is compared to the 
ouseholder, who for the maintaining of his fEuoaily, and 
the entertainment of his guests all the -year long, is sup- 
posed to have an iwoi^xvi, or repository for provisiims, 
(called here his it^m^g, Ms treasure,) and there to have 
laid in provisions nawct, xa) vetXmot, both new and old, i e. 
a great store and abundance, provisions of all sorts and 
id»is. As the spouse in the Canticles tells her beloved, 
At our gates are all manner ofjrmts, both ne^i^ and old, 
which I have laid up for thee ^ This kind of hospitality 
(however by the iniquity of an ungrateful sacrilegious age 
he may be disabled from exercising the other) is the in- 
dispensable duty of tiie pastor or teacher. He must keqp 
a table well fornished with these heavenly provisions m 
all comers. 

The knowledge of a teacher, we shall easily grant, ex- 
tends itself into a very large compass, if we consider v/hsX 
that science is that he is to teach; theology, ^the art of 
'^ arts, and the science of sciences %" as Nazianzen speaks; 
the queen and mistress of all other disciplines, to which 
they do all h\xt andllare, perform the office of handmaids, 
and yet in so doing they are of use and service to her. 

And upon that account, the divine, if he will be com- 
plete, must be vavrxvrri^oov, must have compassed the ly* 
xoxXava&nla, in the modem and more noble signification of 
the word ; f . e. the whole circle of arts and sciences. And 
he that hath so done, illi des nominis hujus honorem, let 

• MattiL xiiL 52. 

p Nominibas apnd Judftos receptis significare munia, quae fbtura erant in 
ecclesia Christiana. 

' Cant. tH. 13. 
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lum pass for a perfect divine^ he onlv is adeqaate to bo 
ample a title. But, God be thanked^ this is only the heroic: 
perfection, not the necessary qualification of a teachw. A 
man may very well content himself to sit in a much lower 
fordi, and yet sit safely; he may move in a ifar inferior 
orb, and yet give nrach light, and commmiicate a beniga* 
and xtseral influence to the church of God. Let us viewi 
therefore the necessarv parts of theology itself, whereia 
the teacher cannot be ignorant or tminstrocted, but to the 
very great detriment of his discqiles, and his own greater 
shame and hazard. How ample a field have we still be&ro 
us ! Here is theology positive, polemical, moral, casuisti- 
cal, and aU most necessary for the teacher. 

As for positive divinity, or the knowledge of those ne- 
cessary speculative truths that are revealed in scripture, & 
man can no more be a divine^ that is unacquainted witk 
this, than he can be a grammarian, that understands not 
die very first elements of grammar.. And yet of so al>*» 
struse, so sublime a nature are even these truths, that for. 
a man rightly to apprehend them, and clearly to explaia- 
them, especially to the capacity of his duller hearers^ is na 
vei^ easy matter. 

Polemical at controversial divinity is theologia armaia^ 
or that part of- divinity which instructs and mrnisheth a 
man with necessary weapons to defend the truth against 
its enemies. Now the good shepherd's office is not only: 
to feed his sheep, but to secure them from the wolves ; or 
else his care in feeding them serves only to make them^ 
the fatter and richer prey. And therefore St. Paul * re* 
qukes, that the teacher should be able, ^ both by sound 
doeMn6 to exhort his hearersj ^as also to convince or re- ' 
fvite gainsayers or opposers. H<ee non sunt too ru^m$, 
(as ^otius w^ glpsseth on the text,) every man cannot 
do this, and yet every teacher must* The times wherein' 
we live do- much he^ten the necessity of this study ; tot 
we may enforce this duty on all teachers, by the same me*> 
lancholy aignment that St. Paul doth in the forementioned 
text, liie teacher, saith he, must be able to convince gain^ 
sayers: why so? He gives the reason, There are many 
unruly and vain teachers and deceivers^ &c. whose mouths 
must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, teaching things 
which they ought notJ. These unruly and vain teachers, 
theise deceivers, were never certainly in a greater mimber 

' K#t) T9Vt ikfTtXiyrrmt \XiyxM, J'TitllS i. 10, 11. 
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than now they are. 'these men's mouths must be stoppedi, 
there is a necessity for it; for otherwise they will subvert 
whole houses^ yea and pervert whole parishes. Not that 
we have any hopes in this age to stop the mouths of our 
opposersj so .as to make them cease speaking, (for bawl 
t£ey will to eternity; they are, as the apostle somewhere 
speaks, uttrecisonable men', that understand not, admit 
not of any topics; no argumentation, though never so con- 
vincing, will make them give back ;) but so at least, as 
that they shaU be able to speak little to the purpose, so 
as to satisfy: sober, humble, docible persons, who have not 
passionately espoused an error, or^ to speak in the apostle's 
phrase, that are not given up to strong delusions, to be' 
Ueve lies, that they may he damned. In a word^ our fiate 
in these days is much like that of the rebuilders of Jeru- 
salem after the captivity, that were necessitated every one 
with one of his' hands to work in the building, with the 
other to hold a weapon^ With one hand we must build 
up. our people in the doctrine of piety, with the other we 
must resist heretical opposers, who otherwise will demoUsk 
as fast as we build. 

And to quicken us to this part of our «tudy, methinks 
no consideration can be more forcible than this ; to ob- 
serve, where ministers are defective therein, with what 
triumph .and ostentation, deceivers carry souls captive, to 
the disgrace not only of the persons, but also of the function 
of the teachers, yea and of truth itsdUT, which is wounded 
thus through their sides, and bleeds through their weak- 
ness and folly. 

But let us leave this thorny field of controversial^ and 
step a little into the other more fruitful, of moral or prac- 
tical divinity; Gf this one speaks most truly: " The Imow- 
" ledge of controversies is made necessary by heretics, the 

study of piety by God himself^.*' Theology is doubtless 
a practical science, nothing in it but what aims at this 
end. And therefore he that neglects this practical part of 
it understands not the very design of his own profession. 
Without this a man deserves no more to be accounted a 
divine, than he ar physician that understands little or no* 
thing of therapeutics. It is true, there are some (other- 
wise not unlearned men) that despise this part of theology, 
as a vulgar, trivial, easy, obvious. thing. But sure they^ 
yery much disparage their own judgment, who let tha 

» 'At^fttv'a «r«a-»/. .» Nehem. iv. 17. 

b Controverdanim scieatiain necesaariam fecerqnt faaeretid, atadium pie- 
.tHti« Deu8 ipse mandayit. 
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world understand that they are of this mind : and the 
event commonly shews how much they are mistaken.- For 
bring these doctors out of their academic cells, set them 
to preach in a country congregation, and they soon become 
the objects of laughter, or rather of pity to the wiser : to 
observe how they greedily snatch at. every occasion of en- 
gaging in a cpntroversy, and that perhaps such a one as 
was never before heard of by their hearers, but a contro- 
versy they had read in some of their books, though long 
ago dead and buried ; thus manfully encountering ghosts 
and shadows : how learnedly they will discuss the barretf 
subtleties of Aquinas or Scotus, which the poor souls no 
more understand, than if they had read them a lecture out 
of Cornelius Agrippa's occult philosophy : how, when they 
come to practicals, they are velut in alium mundum trans- 
latiyVA if they were entered into a new unknown world ; so 
frigid, barren, and lifeless are their discourses on those sub- 
jects. - And may the same shame, or a serious repentance,' 
attend all the contemners of this useful theology I 
- I«astly, there is casuistical divinity, which 1 distinguish 
from moral or practical, as a more noble species thereof, 
and which therefore deserves a distinct consideration. For 
though all casuistical divinity be practical, yet all practical 
divinity is not casuistical ; for the design of casuistical 
divinity is to resolve only the dubious and difficult cases 
that refer to practice. How difficult this study is, every 
man that is not a very stranger therein will readily ac- 
knowledge. And the necessity thereof is evident : for 
what more necessary for a teacher, than to be able to 
resolve his people what their duty is in difficult cases t 
Teachers, no doubt, are purposely placed by God in these 
cross-ways, as mercurial statues, not dead, but living 
speaking ones, directing the perplexed traveller towards 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and saying, (as it is in the pro- 
phet,) This is the wayy walk therein. And the Lord by 
the prophet MalaChi tells us, that the priest should be 
stich a one, as that the people mcy seek the law at his 
mouth: the law, u e. the sense of the law, or what that 
duty is, which the law obligeth them to in doubtful cases. 
A very oracle to be consulted by them on all occasions. 
It is true, the greatest oracle may be sometimes silenced 
by a greater difficulty: but an oracle altogether dumb is 
certainly a verv lamentable contradiction. 

I have all this while spoken nothing of the holy scrip- 
tures, that deep and unsearchable mine, from whence the 
divine is to fetch all his treasure. From hence he is to 
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borrow the principles of all theology, poftitive, polemical^ 
moral, casuistical ; and therefore it is evident, that unless, 
he be well studied in these, he must needs be defective in 
all the rest. He must needs be a weak divine, that is not 
mighty in the scriptures^, as it is said of ApoUos^^. And^ 
Lord, how many things are necessary to give a man a 
right understancUng of these sacred writings ! I confess, 
we are fallen into a very confident age, wherein to inter- 
pret scripture is counted the most obvious and easy thing; 
and every mechanic, that scarce understands' common 
sense, wiU venture on the expounding of these mysterious, 
books. We have so childishly departed from the error of 
the Romish church, in asserting an inexplicable obscurity 
of the scriptures, even in things necessary, that for fear of 
this Charybdis we are swallowed up in as dangerous a, 
Scylla, to make the smptures even despicable and. con-^ 
temptible. For, as Nazianzen truly saith, ^^ that which i» 
^^ thus easily understood is generally with as much ease 
^^ slighted and contemned^/' But we know who they are, 
who " nm from one bad extreme to another^/' Eor it is 
certain, that rightly to understand the holy scriptures is a 
very difficult thing, .especially for us, who live at so great 
a £stancp from those times wherein they were written, 
and those persons and churches to whom they were di-. 
rected. It is no slender measure of the knowledge of an- 
tiquity, history, philology, that is requisite to qualify a 
man ^ for such an undertaJdng. They know nothing of the 
holy scriptures, that know not this. And therefore those 
unlearned and ignorant men, that venture on the exposi- 
tion of scripture, being perfect strangers to these parts of 
learning, must of necessity wrest them to their own and 
their hearers' destruction. 

I cannot omit totake notice here of that common axiom, 
^^ A good textuary is a good divines ;" and to observe, that 
it is most true, if rightly understood. If by a textuary we 
mean him who hath not only a concordance of scriptures 
in his memory, but also a commentary on them in bis un« 
derstanding; who thinks it not enough to be ready in al* 
4eging the bare words of scripture, with the mention of 
chapter and verse where it is written, unl^s he know the 
sense and meaning of what he recites. The former every 
illiterate sectary is able to do, who can quote scriptures 

« J^marif U yfrn^tuf, ^ Actg xviii. 24, 

^ Dam vitant yltia in contrana commt. 
• Bonus teztnalisy bonus theologus. 
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by dozens and scores the tithe whereof he understands 
not, and are little to Ids purpose. The latter is the proper 
oHnmendation of the divine. Without this grain o^ salt, 
the aphorism, but now mentioned, most justly falls under 
the severe censure of our learned Prideaux: *^ A good tex<* 
^' tuary is a good divine, say many, who imderstand not, 
" mind not, either the text, or divinity, or goodness K" 
We have seen the necessary parts of theology rudely de^ 
lineated, and yet even by this imperfect draught we may 
•take an estimate, how large that man's knowledge ought to 
be, that is obliged to understand all these thii^. 

I confess that here also (and I have as much reason to 
rejoice in it as most of my brethren) a latitude is to be al- 
lowed; and it were a cruelty worse than that of Procrustes, 
to stretch all men to the same giant-like proportion of 
knowledge that some attain to. But yet doubtless it is a 
wrise and prudent severity, as Nazianzen speaks, ^^ to mea- 
'^ sure every teacher, and stretch him out to St. PaiiFs 
'^ rules and canons K'' And they, as we have already 
beard^ require that he should be Si&cHnxp^, apt and fit to 
teach, t. e, in some competent measure able to ini^ruct his 
hearers in all these useful parts of theology. 

2. 1 have discoursed so largely of the first requisite of 
the teacher's o£Gice, that if I gave over here, I had said 
enough to convince any sober person of the difficulty 
thereof. But yet this is not all. A very great prudence 
also is requii^ in the teacher, or else his knowledge will 
be usdess and unserviceable.^ Wisdom is the soul that 
imimates and enlivens knowledge, without which a large 
knowledge is but like a huge carcass, a lifeless unactive 
thing. And if any man tiiinks that science and prudence 
are things inseparable, sad experience refutes him. Every 
gleamed man is not a wise man; and there are some who 
have read very many books, but very few men ; who have 
dwelt so much in their studies, that they understand little 
alMToad in the world, no not in their own little world, I 
mean their charges and parishes. There are some thaib 
base a large measure of the spirit of knowledge, but want, 
the Sfint of government, which yet is most necessary foi* 
him who is to be a guide of souls. Every teacher is con-» 
cemed to be wise, both for him&^> and those conimitted 
to his charge. For himself, to take heed of men, that he 
be neither betrayed by false brethren, nor become a prey 

m 

^ Bonus textualis, bonus theologus, clamant quamplurimiy qui nee de 
textn, nee de theologia, nee de bonitate sunt soHdti. 
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to the malice of professed enemies; to decline both the 
envy aiid contempt of his neighbours; to kieep hifnself 
within the bounds of his calling; to mind his own busi-^ 
ness^, &c. To this kind of wisdom belongs the advice of 
our Saviour^ when sending forth his apostles^ as innocent 
lioiibs amongst the wolves of that age^ he cautions them 
to h&wise as serpents^ and innocent as doves^ ; t . e* to use 
all honest and sinless arts to secure themselves. But this 
is not the prudence which I principally intend ; for if a 
minister be defective in this, he is no man's foe but his 
own ; he hurts only himself, and that but in temporal 
concerns. 

> I add therefore, that he is to be wise for those com- 
mitted to his charge, lest by any indiscretion of his h6 
obstructs that which ought to be his great design and bu- 
siness, the eternal salvation of their souls. And here how 
many things are there, which a teacher is concerned to 
understand ! ' He must be wise so to frame his discourses, 
especially in public, that he speak nothing that may either 
offend the weak, or give advantage to the malicious ; that 
his sermons may not only be good in themselves, but 
adapted and fitted to the necessity of his hearers ; that he 
make choice of the most suitable and powerful arguments 
to enforce on them those Christian duties, whereto he ex- 
horts them. He must be mse in the government of his 
carriage and actions, distinguishing especially betweeti 
lawfulness and expediency, and shunning not only that 
which is directly. sinful, but whatsoever is scandalous and 
offensive. He must be wise in his common converse with 
his people, that he be neither of too easy, or too morose 
and difficult an access ; but especially he is to be careful 
of this in his freer conversation ; that he indulge not him- 
self any liberty more than ordinary, amdng those who will 
make ah ill use of that wherein there was no ill intended. 
He is to be wise in the choice of his friends, not to in- 
scribe any man into that catalogue, that may reflect any 
disparagement on his person or function : for qui non con^ 
iemnitur a se, contemnitur a socio. He must be wisej 
especially in the government of his own family: for, as 
the apostle excellently reasons, if a man know not haw to 
rule his own house^ how shall he take care of the church 
of Ood ™ ? He must be wise to inquire into the state of 
dIb flock, and to discern their particular tempers and con- 
stitutions ; and even to search mto their hearts and secret 

k TiJ a« wf^0Uf. I Malth. X. 16. - 1 Tim. Ui. 5. 
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indinations. He must be wise to adminiBter private coiin* 
sels and reproofs, duly observing the circumstances of 
time, of place, of person, of disposition ; for, as the wisest 
of men tells us, a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver "• These and many other things the 
teacher is deeply concerned to be well versed in; and 
what a task is this ! ' 

• If it be objected, ^^ that prudence is a thing without our 
^ power^ an arbitrary gift of God, which he bestows on 
*' whom he pleaseth, as he doth beauty, or wealth, or a 
'^ good natural wit, and therefore cannot reasonably be 
^^ imposed on a man as his duty i" I answer, if this pru-^ 
dence were wholly out of our election, yet this certiunly 
was left to our free choice^ whether we would undertake 
that office whereto so great prudence is requisite. We 
have obliged ourselves to it, by engaging in that function^ 
that cannot be discharged without it. But indeed this 
excellent gift of God is in a great degree put within out 
power, in conjunction with the divine assistance. We may 
and must endeavour for it, diligently study it, carefully 
observe things and persons, faithftilly record experiments, 
consult wiser friends. But above all things we must take 
St. James's advice. If any man want wisdam^'let him ask 
of God, who giveth liberally y and uphraideth not, and it 
shall be given him ^. Especially, if he desire it constantly^ 
earnestly, and above all things in the world ; if with So- 
lomon he despise greatness and wealth, and all other secu- 
lar advantages ; and, before them all, desire this one thing 
t>f God, that he would give him wisdom and knowledge to 
go in and out before the people committed to his charge 
and guidance?. 

* 3. I come now to the last, though not the least, of those 
requisites that are necessary to the office of a teacher, vizi 
an exemplary holiness. For of this I may say, as the 
apostle doth, speaking of the three theological graces, ^nd 
now aMdeth faiih, hope, and charity y these three ; but the 
greatest of these is charity ^. So here there remaineth 
knowledge, prudence, holiness, all three necessary requi- 
sites to make up a complete teacher ; but the greatest of 
these is holiness. And what he farther says of the same 
grace of charity, in the beginning of the same chapt^, 
may with a UtUe change be applied also to our present 
purpose. If a man had vSaeiy yy&o'iv, all sorts of know^ 

ledgCy so as to be able to understand all myst^ies ; if he 

« ' . • . . < • • • • 

" Pedt. zxv. U. » James i. 5. p 2 Chron. L 10. 4 1 Cor. ziii. 13. 
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were prudent, beyond the prodi^ous measure of Solomon's 
wisdom ; if UioBe endowments were crowiied in him with 
an eloquence more than human, so that he were able to 
discourse like an angel : yet without this holiness he were 
as nothing, or at best but as the sounding brass or tinkUng 
cumbaL The priest that is not clothed with righteousness, 
though otherwise richly adorned with all the ornaments of 
human and divine literature, and those ^ded over with 
the rays of a serapUc prudence and sagacity, is yet but 
a naked, beggarly, despicable creature, of no authority^ no 
interest, no use or service in the church of God. The mi- 
holv teacher, let him preach never so well, discourseth to 
little purpose ; there will be no life in his doctrine, because 
his life is so destitute of the spirit of holiness, he will 
sooner damn his own soul, than save any man's else. His 
discourses, though armed with the most powerful oratory, 
will serve to move no other affection in his hearers, than 
that of indignation against his hypocrisy and impudence, 
to hear him excellently declaim against a vice, of which 
himself is notoriously guilty ; and they will say, 

Lotipedeni rectus derideat, JEthiopem albus. 

In a word, as a wise man well observes, '^ every notorious 
'^ vice is infinitely against the spirit of government, and 
^' depresses a man to an evenness with common persons." 



•Facinus quos inquinat ceqiuU. 



And when a man's authority is thus lost, he becomes a 
thing wholly useless in the church of God. Useless, did 
I say ? it were well if that were all : he is the most per- 
nicious creature that moves on God's earth ; he saves to 
the worst purposes, to make men atheists, infidels, or 
heretics. I^med and knowing men, of ill lives, have been 
always the greatest stumbling-Uock in the church of God : 
their fiiU is not single, but attended with the ruin of many 
c^ers ; who, imitating the barbarous civility of those na* 
^ns that use to solenmize the fimerals of their great mi^a^' 
by sacrifidng a great part of their fiuailies, when die 
teachers damn themselves, are ready to die and periah 
with them for company. And the fiiUacy that ruins them 
is this; because some wise men live wickedly, they pre- 
sently conclude that wickedness is>the greatest wisdom ; 
as if it were impossible for the will to choose contrary to 
the dictates of the understanding, or for a man that knows 
his duty, not to do it. We. of this age have reason to take 
special notice of this. For as Cicero, inauirinir into the 
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causes of those bold and unheard-of attempts^ that Catiline 
and bis confederates made upon the commonwealth of 
Rome, presently gives this accofint : nos {dico aperie) nos 
eonsuUs desumus : so when we are astonished at the pn>- 
digious blasphemies, heresies, and schisms of our times, 
and wonder at the' cause of them, we ma^ Quickly resolve 
ourselves after the same manner : nos (dico aperte) nos, 
pastores desumus. For certainly all the arguments that 
heretics ^d sectaries have made use of, to seduce our 
people from obedience unto the most excellent doctrine, 
Uturgy, and discipline of our church, would have been 
accounted ridiculous sophisms, and no way served their 
wicked purposes, if they had not been furnished with a 
more powenul topic ab exemplo, from the vicious lives of 
some clergymen. And as to this : 

'Pudei hcec opprobria nobis 



Et did potuisse, et nonpotuisse refelli. 

I might here be very large in representiiig the nepessity 
of holiness in a minister ; but I shall only observe, that 
.the wicked teacher sins with the highest aggravation of 
his guilt, and the least hope of his repentance 3 he is the 
greatest and most desperate sinner. 

The greatest sinner ; for either he is a person of moie 
than ordinary knowledge, or he is not : if not, he sinned 
greatly in undertaking that office, to which so great a 
knowledge is requisite : if he be, his knowledge doubtless 
increaseUi his gmlt. For he that knows his master's will, 
imd doth it not, shall be beaten with marnf stripes. Besides, 
he must needs sin with a very strange assurance, by living 
in that wickedness which he daily reproves and preaches 
against, and so becoming avrox0er«x^iro^, a condemned man, 
6Y)m his own mouth. 

But that which I chiefly urge is this : the wicked teacher 
is, of all men living, in the most hopdess and desperate 
condition. It is usually observed of; seamen, that dwell in 
the great deep, that if they are not very pious, for the most 
part tliey are desperately wicked, because they daily be- 
hold the. wonders of the Lord, and besides live in a con- 
tinual and a very near danger, bordering upon tihe very 
confines ot deaths and being, 

Quatuor out septem digitis a morte remoti, 

but a few fingers' breadth divided from their fluid graves. 
And if these considerations do not persuade them Uifear 
the Lford exceedingly, as it is said of the mariners in Jonah, 
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L 16. it argues that they are exceedingly hardened. The 
observation is truer of the minister; if he be not a good 
man^ he must need& be extremely bad; for he daily eon- 
verseth in the great deep of the holy scriptures, and there 
sees and reads such things^ that if they do not effectually 
persuade him to piety, it is certain he is a man of an ob- 
durate hemrt. 

What remedy is likely to work this man's cure and re- 
pentance ? Will the dreadful menaces and threats of God*s 
word affright him? No; these are daily thundered out of 
his own mouth, and yet to him they are but brutafulmina. 
Will the gracious promises of God allure him? No; he 
daily charms his hearers with these, but remains himself 
as the deaf adder. Will those excellent books of learned 
and pious men, that he reads in his study, work any good 
on him ? No ; he that slights God's word will little regard 
the words of men. Will the public prayers make him 
serious ? No ; he daily reads them, and his daily practice 
is contrary to his daily prayers* Will a medicine com- 
pounded of the flesh and blood of the Son of God (I mean 
the holy eucharist) do the miserable man any good ? No ; 
he hath frequently received those dear pledges of his Sa- 
viour's loVe, and yet is still as bad as ever, and so hath 
trodden underfoot the blood of the everlasting coveneatt, 
wherewith he should have been sanctified. The Lord look 
upon this man ; for there is no hope of him, without a 
miracle of divine mercy. Nay indeed, all these e:iiLcellent 
means, by being made familiar to him, have lost their ef- 
^cacy upon him. Our Saviour, methinks, doth excellency 
represent the hopeless condition of a vicious minister^ by 
a parable, where speaking to the apostles, (considered, I 
suppose, as ministers of the word,) he tells them. Ye are 
the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewithal shall it be salted ? It is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and trodden underfoot ofmen^. 
Salt, if it be good, is of excellent use to season many 
things ; but if it become itself unsavoury, it is not only the 
most useless thing, good for nothing, but to be cast out, 
&c. but irrecoverably lost ; there is nothing will fetch pu- 
trid salt again ; for if the salt hath lost its savour, where- 
withal shall it be salted ? Thus necessary is holiness in a 
minister, both for himself and others. 

I have now done with the difficulty, and consequently 
with the danger, of the pastoral office, represented frt>m 

1 Matt. V. 13. 
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the three grand reqiiisites thereunto ; a very hurge know- 
ledge^ a great prudence, an exemplary holiness. I shall 
add but one consideration more, of itsdf abundantly suffi- 
cient to evince the whole ; viz. That every teacher is ac- 
countable for the souls committed to his charge* This ^ 
is the plain doctrine of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; Obey them that have the rule over yoUy and 
submit yourselves; for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account^, txjc, A dreadful consideration 
this ! And St. Chrysostom tells us, that when he read that 
text, ^^ it did xtfrao-fisiy r^v 4^^y> cause a kind of earth- 
^' quake vdthin him^ and produce a holy fear and trem- 
^Vbling in his soul." And in his commentary on the text 
he thus exclaims : ^^ Lord, how difficult, how hazardous 
^^ an undertaking is this ! What shall a man say to those 
^^ wi^etched men, that rashly thrust themselves into such 
^^ an abyss of juc^ments ? All the souls that are committed 
'^ to thy conduct, men, women, and children, thou art to 
*^ give an account of s." He presently subjoins, ^^ It is a 
^^ wonder if any ruler in the church be saved ^" A pas- 
sionate hyperbole,, expressing his deep sense of the extreme 
danger of the pastor^ office. 

' It is true, indeed, the excellent bishop speaks there of 
those, of his own most sacred order, whose place and dig- 
nity, in the church of God, as it is eminently higher, their 
charge greater, their inspection more extensive; so will 
their account be accordingly. But yet the same is true, 
in its proportion, of every clergyman, of what order soever 
h£ be. So St. Austin expressly ; '' If you mark i^ most 
i^ dear brethren, you shall find that all the Lord's priests, 
^ not only bishops, but. also presbyters and ministers of 
^^ churdies, stand in a very hazardous condition"." And 
he gives a shrewd reason for what he says, a little after; 
^^ If at the day of judgment it will be a hard task for every 
^^ man to give an account of his own soul, what will be^ 
^^ come of priests, of whom God will require an account of 
^' the souls of so many others committed to their chai^e^?'* 

* Heb. xiii. 17. 

> * Bafiai ^itr§f § Kifitf»»t ! rt a» rtf i7*§i ir^if rwf iJ>Ji»vt fus Itri^ii^rnrmi 
\tt»T»ut r»tra6rif vifut^tSv ti^vtr^tf ; *arrmv Zv a^}^utf ytneuzAf^ xa} iw^y »«2 

* &etvfui^»t ti ma imrt rSf i^iitrif troii^tu, 

* Si diligenter attenditis, nratres charisnmi, pmnes sacerdotes Domioiy 
non solum episcopos, sed etiam presbyteros et minidtros ecqlesiarum^ in 
g^andi periculo esse cognoscetis. 

* Si emm pro se anasquisque yiz poterjl in die. judicii rationem.redderey 
quid de saceixlotibus foturum est, a quibus sunt omDium ammae requirende? 
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He^ concludes, ^ magnum opus, sed gravis sarcina; the 
^ care of jM>uk is indeed a great work, a noble undertaJdng, 
" but yet a very grieyous burden/' He must be a nuin of 

Tfirm shoulders, that is not crushed under it. 
have ofttimes, not without wonder and indignation^ 
observed the strange confidence of empirics in physic, that 
dare venture on the practice of that noble art, w£dch they 
do not at all understand; considering how for a little pal* 
try gain they shrewdly hazard, or Tather certainly destroy, 
the health and lives of men; and have judged them worthy 
of as capital and ignominious a punishment, as those that 
kill men on the highways. But I have soon exchanged 
this meditation into anoUier of more concernment to my- 
self ; and my indignation hath quickly returned into my 
own bosom^ when I consider how much bolder and more 
hazardous an attempt it is, for a man to venture on th^ 
priestly office, to minister to the eternal health and salva- 
tion of souls : how much skill is requisite to qualify a. man 
for such an undertaking; how great care in the discfaatge 
of it ; what a sad thing it would be, if through my unskil- 
fiilness, or negligence, any one soul should miscarry imder 
my hands, or die and pensh eternally ! 

We minister to souls. Souls! Meihinks in that cme 
word there is a sermon. Immortal souls ! Predous souls ! 
One whereof is more worth than all the world besides, the 
price of the blood of the Sop of God. I close up this with 
the excellent words appointed by the church to be read at 
the ordination of every priest: ** Have always therefore 
*^ in your remembrance, bow great a treasure is committed 
^^ to your charge. For they are the sheep of Christ, whkdi 
^ he bought with his death, and for whom he shed his 
''blood. The church and congregation, whom ye serve, 
^ is his spouse and body. And if it shall happen, the 
'' same church, or any member thereof, to take any hurt 
^ or hinderance, by reason of yolir negligence, you know 
'' the greatness of the fault, and also ^e horrible punish- 
" ment that will ensue.'' 

And now methinks I may use the apostle's words in 
another case; Ye see your calling, brethren Y. You see 
how extremely difficult and hazardous an office it is we 
have undertaken; who is suficient for these things^? 
whose loins do not tremble at this fearful burden on his 
shoulders ? who would not be almost tempted to repeot 

" 1 Cor. i. 26. fix/o-iri ri^f M^n Ifuh, Oo^. 
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himself of his undertakings ud to wish himself any the 
meanest mechanic,, ratheir than a minister ? But alas ! this 
were vain, yea sinfiiL We are engaged in this sacred of- 
fice, and there is no retreating; we must now run the 
hazard, how great soever it be ; in we are, and on we must. 
What shall we then say ? what shall we do ? Surely this 
is our best, yea our oiily course. Let us first prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of the Almighty God, humbly con- 
fessing and heartily bewailing our great and manifold mis- 
carriages in this weighti^ undertalong; let us weep tears 
o{ blood (if it were possible) for the Mood of souls, which 
we have reason to fear may stick upon our garments. The 
blood of souls, I say: for when I consider how many less 
discerned ways there be, whereby a man may involve him- 
self in that guHt, as not only by an openly vicious exam- 
ple, but even by a le$s severe, prudent, and wary conver- 
sation ; not only by actions directly criminal, but by lawful 
actions, when offensive ; (for by these, the apostle assures 
us, a man may destroy the soul of his weak brother ^ for. 
whom Christ died^;) not only by a gross negligence ajid 
supine carelessness, but by every lesser remission of those 
degrees of zeal and dUigence, which are requisite in so 
important an afiair : in a word, by not doing aH that a man 
can, and lies within his power, to save the soiids conpaitted 
to bis charge : — ^I say, when I consider thi^^ for oone own 
part I cannot, I dare not justify myself, or plead Not Guilty 
before the great Judge cl heaven and earth; but do, upon 
the balded hnees of my soul, bewail my sin» and implore 
his pardomng grace and merey, crying noghtUy unto him ; 
DeKv^ me from this blood-guiltiness, O my Godj thou 
God of my sahaiion ; and my tongue shall sing ahmd cf 
^^ right^^9tsness. 

Havuig laid ourselves at God's feet^ let us not lie idly 
there, but aris^ and for the future do the work of God 
with aU faithfulness and industry ; yea» let us make amends 
for qur past neglig^oe, by doubUng mir future diligence. 
And for our encouragement bere^ let t» remember, that 
though many things are required ol a minbter, yet the 
chief and most in£spensable requisites are these two; a 
passionate desire to save souk, and an unwearied diligence 
io the pursuit of that noble desi^. The minister that 
wants these two quatificaticms wiU hsrdly pass the test, or 
gain tJie appiohation of Gc^the great Judge and Trier; 
but where these are found, they will cover a multitude of 

* Romans xiv.,15. 
U 
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other fellings and defects. Let us therefore, reverend bre- 
thren, (and may I here conjure both you and myself, by the 
endewred love we bear to our own souk, and the precious 
souls committed to our charge, yea by the^ blood of the 
Son of God, the price of both,) let us, I beseech you, bora 
henceforth return to our several chaises, zealously and 
industriously plying the great work and business uaX is 
before us. Let us think no pains too great, to escape that 
jxei^oy xp/j(Mt, that greater judgment, that otherwise attends 
us. Let us study hard, and read much, and pray often^ 
and preach in ^ieason and out of season, and catechise the 
youth, and take wise opportunities of instructing those, 
who being of riper years may yet be as unripe in know- 
ledge ; and visit the sick, and according to our abilities 
relieve the poor, shewing to all our flock the example of a 
watchful, holy, humble conversation. And fnay a. great 
blessing of God crovm our labours ! Let us go on, and the 

Lord prosper us ! 

• 

I have done ad clerum, and have but a word more ad 
populum, to the pec^le. 

My brethren, you may possibly think yourselves alto- 
gether unconcerned in this whole discourse. But if you 
do, you are mistaken ; all this nearly concerns even you. 
I shall only point to you wherein. 

1. If the pastoral office be so tremendous an undertak- 
ing, judge then, I prav you, of the sacrile^ous boldness 
and impiety of those uzzah's among the laity, that dare 
touch this ark, the priest's charge and care. If we, my 
brethren, that have been trained up in the schools of the 
prophets, that have been educated with no small care and 
cost to this emplovment, that have spent a double appren- 
ticeship of years m our studies, and most of us a great 
deal more — ^if we, I say, alter all this, find reason to trem- 
ble at our insufficiency for such an undertaking; how 
horrible is the confidence, or rather impudence, of those 
mechanics, that have leaped firom the shopboard or plough 
into the pulpit, and thus per scUtum, by a prodigious leap, 
commenced teachers ? what shall we say to these mounte- 
banks in the church, these empirics in theology ? I only 
say this. I can never sufficiently admire either tiieir bold- 
ness in venturing to be teachers, or the childish folly and 
simplicity of those that ^ve themselves up to be their dis- 
ciples, ft is a miracle tiiat any such person shall dare to 
preach, or if he do, that any man in Ins right wits should 
vouchsafe to hear him. 
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2. This discourse concerning the difficulty and hazard 
of the priestly office shews sufficiently all the people's dan- 
^r* It is the danger your own souls are in^ my brethren, 
if not carefully looked to, that is the great haoord of our 
office. O therefore, if you do consider it, what need have 
you to look to yourselyes ! 

3. Lastly, if our work and office be attended with this 
difficulty, sure it is your duty to pity us, to pray for us, to 
encourage us, by all possible ways and means, to the vi- 
gorous performance of it ; at least not to add to our load, 
or discourage us, either by your wayward factiousness, or 
stubborn profimeness, or sacrilegious injustice : if you do, 
sad will be your account. 

Remember therefore the advice of the apostle ^ ; Obey 
them that have the rule aver you, and submit yourselves $ 
for they watch for your souls, €u they that must give an 
account ; that they may do this (i. e. attend on this work 
of watching over your souls) with joy, and not with griefs. 
Grotius's pan^hrase is here most genuine; *^ Sweeten and 
^ allay the irloiome labour of your teachers, by performing 

to uiem all offices of respect and love, thiat they may 

with alacrity, and not with grief, discharge that function, 
^^ which is of itself a sufficient burden, without any addi- 
^^ tion of sorrow from you d." 

Now to God the /Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be 
ascribed all honour and glory, adoration and worship, 
both now and for ever. Amen. 

k HebiewB idii. 17. ' ^ 

* "Ink furk x*^ rwv *iSt€tj »mi fa^ fnml^ipng, 

* Mnloete eum laborem omnibiis obseqiuis et officiiSy ut cam alacritBte 
potins quam dolore fongantiur mmijere satis gnm, etiamd a yobU nihil triste 
acoedat. 
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Betrn'^nd brethren of the clergy, 

L SHALL not waste my time and little strength, by de- 
taining you with a long and useless preface. In short, my 
business at this time shall be to set before you the several 
parts and braiiches of that holy office and function which 
you have undertaken, together with some rules and di^ 
rections which are necessary to be observed for the due 
performance of each of them. 

The principal parts and branches of the pastoral office 
are these five. 

First, Reading divine service, or the prayers of the 
church. . 

Secondly, Preaching. 

Thirdly, Catechising^ 

Fourthly, Administering the holy sacraments df bap- 
tism and the Lord's supper. 

Fifthly and lastly, Visiting of the sick. 

First, Reading divine servijce, or the prayers of the 
church. This some may think to be a sught and easy 
matter, that needs not any advice or directions ; but they 
are very much mistaken. For to the reading of the prayers 
aright, tbei^e is need of great care and caution. The pray- 

u3 
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era of the church most be read audibly, distinctly, and re- 
verently. 

1. Audibly, so that, if possible, all that are present may 
hear them, and join in them. There are some that mutter 
the pray era, as if they were to pray only to themselves, 
whereby they exclude- most of the congregation from the 
benefit of them. 

2. The prayera of the church ought to be read distinctly 
and leisurely; not to; be galloped over, as the manner of 
some is, who read the prayers so fast, that they outrun 
the attention and devotion of the people, not givmg them 
time to join with them, or to make their responses in their 
due places. This rule is to be observed in reading the 

i>rayera throughout, but especially in reading the Deca- 
ogue or Ten Commandments in the second service. There 
are some that read the Commandments so thick one upon 
another, that the people have not time to add that excel- 
lent prayer to each of them, Zfordy have mercy upon u^, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law. 

To this head, of distinct reading the prayera, I shall 
only add this one observation. Whereas upon Sundays 
and holydays the church hath appointed a firat and second 
service to be read one after another, it is convenient that 
there be a decent interval betwixt them. For judge, I pray 
you, bow absurd it may seem, to conclude the firat service 
with St. Chrysostom's prayer, and The grace of our L/ord 
Jesus Christ J and immediately, without any intermission^ 
to enter upon the second service. 

I verily believe, the firat intention of the church was, 
that these two sendees should be read at two several times 
in the morning ; but now custom and the rubric direct us 
to use them both at the same time. Yet in cathedral or 
mother churches, there is still a decent distinction between 
the two services : for before the priest goes to the altar to 
read the second service, there is a short but excellent an- 
them sung ; in imitation whereof, in the churches of Lon- 
don, and in other greater churches of the country, instead 
of that anthem there is part of a psalm sung. 

3. And lastly, the prayera of the church are to be read 
with great reverence and devotion, so as to excite and 
kindle devotion in the congregation. Thus the prayera of 
the church are to be read, U we would keep up the re- 
putation of them, and render them useful to the people. 
But alas ! there are too many ministera, who, by disord^ly 
and indecent and irreverent reading of the litUrgy, dis- 
grace it, and expose it to contempt. To whom the church 
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may oomjplain, as one of old in th^ poet did of the ill re- 
hearsal of his oration : 

Quern reciias mens est, O Ftdeniine, Uhdlus; 
Sed male dum recitas, incipit esse tuus^ 

77ie book of prayers which ye read is indeed mine : but 
at the sad rate you read it, lam ashamed of it; it is none 
of mine, but yours. 

I am verily persuaded, that this is one cause, that there 
are so many sectaries and separatists among us. They find 
so little reverence and devotion in the use of our common 
prayers, that they cannot away vrith them, but run from 
the church to the conventicle, where they hope to find 
more devotion. 

U. Another part of the pastoral office is preaching, t. e* 
(as we commonly use the word,) taking a text or portion 
of scripture, explaining it, raising some useful point of 
doctrine from it, and applying it to the edification of the 
hearers. For otherwise the bare reading of the scriptures 
is sometimes called preaching; as Acts xv. 21. For Moses 
(that is, the writings of Moses) of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day. But here 1 take the word preaching in 
the forementioned sense, as now it is used. This is a noble 
part of the pastor's duty, but difficult; it is not a work 
that every one should undertake, or can perform : for it re^ 
quires the knowledge and understanding of the holy scrip- 
tures, and, in order thereunto, some skill in the learned 
languages, and other parts of human learning ; it requires 
a good judgment and discretion, I add elocution too. The 
time will not give me leave (if I were able) to set before 
you all the rules or precepts of the art of preaching, and to 
give you an entire system of it. There are many learned 
men, who have written frill treatises of this subject; I 
mention only our excellent bishop Wilkins, who hath pub- 
lished a treatise, entitled, Mcclesiastes, or the Preacher, 
which I recommend to the reading of younger divines, and 
first beginners in the art of preaching: to whom also I 
^ve this farther advice, that they should not at first trust 
to their own compositions, but furnish themselves with 
store of the best sermons that have been published by the 
learned divines of our church. These they should read 
often, and study to imitate them, and in time they will at- 
tain to a habit of good preaching themselves. Among the 
printed sermons, those of the late archbishop Tillotson are 
well known and approved by all. 

u4 
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But what ehall be done in those poor panriieB, where 
there are as poor ministers^ altogether incapable of per- 
forming this duty of preaching in any tolerable manner ? 
I answer^ that in such places, ministers, instead of sermons 
of their own, should use the Homilies of the church/ which 
ought to be in every parish. And they would do well also, 
now and then to read a chapter or section out of the 
Whole Duty of Man, which, I presume, is translated into 
the Wdsh tongue. I. add, that it would be a piece of cha- 
rity, if the clergy of the neighbourhood to such places, 
who are better qusdified, would sometimes visit those daik 
c(»mer8, and lend some of their light to them, by bestow- 
ing now and then a sermon on ^ poor people, suited to 
their capacities and necessities. They have my leave, yea 
and authority so to do ; and they may be swe the good 
<3iod will not fail to reward them. 

Hi. The third work of the pastor's office is catechiging, 
without which preaching will not be sufficient. For if 
'pecq>le be not well instructed in the necessary principles of 
religion when they are young, they will har<Uy attwi to 
any sound knowledge when they are old. •For according 
to the Greek apophthegm. 

To instmct an ignorant old man^ and to raise a dead 
man, are things almost equally difficult, I shall not insist 
upon tMs subject ; for the usefolness and necessity oi oate- 
chising is acknowledged by all, though the work itsdf is 
by many of the clergy sadly neglected. Where mx^ neg- 
lect is, it is the duty of the churdiwardens to present. I 
shall make it my business to see this feult amended. 

IV. Another, and a main part oi tiie priei^'s office^ is 
the administration of the holy sacraments, baptinn and 
the Lord's supper. 

First, for baptism ; the church strictly requires, that it 
be performed publicly, in the house of God, not in private 
houses, except in case of real neces^ty ; as when a child is 
weak, and cannot without endangering itsdf be brought 
to church. But notwithstanding this strict order of our 
church, in most places in this country, baptism is alto- 
gether administered in private houses, and scarce any (if 
any) bapti^d in the church. If this may be allowed, away 
with the ftmts in your churches, what do they signify ? To 
what purpose are they there ? If all the authority I am in- 
vested with can do it, I will see this lamentable abuse of 
the sacrament of baptism reformed. 
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But &rtlwr observe, thai 98 onr ohnrch fitdcftly lequireB 
-tlttt baptism be administered ia psMic, so it advises thaft 
it be performed (if conveniently it may be) on ibe Lood^s 
day^ in a fiill congr^adon of Chiistiatt people. Hear the 
wxxrds of the rubric. 

^^ The people are to be admomahed that it is nost con- 
^^ venieut that baptism shoufail not be u&ninistered but 
^ ujftm Simdays and other holydays;, when the most siiMft- 
^ bi^ of people oome together; as well tat thai the cougre- 
*" gation diere present may testify the recdrmg of them 
^^ that be njewly baptized into the nnmber of ChisstVs 
*^ cfaordki, as also because in the baptism of infants «v«ry 
^^ Toasa present may be post in remembcance of his oivn 
^ profession made to <Sod in baptism." 

I taibe ieave to add, that it is most for the interest of the 
iniant to be 40 baptized, that it may have the benefit of the 
united prayers ot a fuU Christian congregation, which is 
much to be valued. Methinks there shoidbd be no need of 
urging tUs to parents, that have any real love or affection 
to their children. Hiis would incline libem to desire that 
themselves, whidi the church desires of them. Reoftember, 
I beseedi you, that your children are to be but once bap- 
tized : and what is but once done ought to be well done, 
in die best and most perfect manner. 

To eome to the other sacrament, the eucharist, or holy 
supper : this is the most sacred and mysteciotts rite, the 
apex, the top, and perfection of Christian worship, as the 
ancients term it ; and therefore it ought to be performed 
with the gteatest reverence and solemnity in every punc- 
tilio of it, according to the direction of our church in her 
rubric to the Communion Office. But this you are espe- 
cially to tsQce care of, that you administer not the holy sa- 
cramettt to persons known to be vicious and scandalous. 
Hear the rubric of the church to this purpose, viz. 

*^ So mmiy as intend to be partakers of the holy.com* 
munion shall signify their names to the curate at least 
some time the day before.— —And if any of those be an 
^ open and notorious evil liver, or have done any wrong 
** to his neighbours, by word or deed, so that the congre- 
*^ gation be thereby offended ; the curate having know- 
^^ ledge thereof, shall call him, and advertise him, that in 
^ anywise he presume not to come to the Lord's table, 
until he hath openly declared himself to have truly re- 
pented and amended his former naughty life, that the 
^* congregation may thereby be satisfied, which before were 
^^ offended ; and that he hath recompensed the partiiis to 
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^ whom he hath done wrongs or at least to declare him- 
^ Belf to be in full purpose so to do^ as soon as he con- 
« y^ently may/* 

I am not ignorant that there are some who plead for a 
free admission to the Lord's table^ of all that are members 
of the visible church, and not yet excommunicated ; and 
ezdaim against the exclusion of men from the holy com- 
munion, as a device, and usurpation of the presbyterians 
and other sectaries. But these men are grossly mistaken, 
for yoa see it is the express order of our chiiich. I add, 
that the same order was observed in the primitive and 
apostolical churches. For Justin Martyr, who flourished 
within forty years after the apostolic age, {i.e. after the 
death of St. John the apostle,} in his second Apology tells 
us, that in his time none were admitted to the hcdy eu- 
eharist but those who lived according to the law of Christ. 
It is a received distinction among divines, that there is a 
twofold excommunication, excommunicatio mqfor et ndnor, 
the greater and the lesser excommunication. The greater 
excommtmication is an exclusion of a man from the com- 
munion of the church, and the public ordinances univer- 
sally. The lesser excommunication is indeed in order to 
prevent the greater, and to bring men under the discipline 
and correction of .the church, for the amendment of their 
lives, that so at length they may be fit to be admitted to 
the holy communion. 

So our church informs us in her rubric to the Com- 
munion Office, where the minister repelling any from the 
commimion, is required ^'to give an account thereof to 
^ the ordinary within fourteen^ days after at the Sarihest ; 
^ and the ordinary shall proceed against the offending per- 
^^ son, according to the canon." So much for the adminis- 
tration of the holy sacraments of baptism and the Lord's 
supper. 

V. I come to the fifth and last part of the pastoral office, 
viz. visiting the sick. For this we have an express com- 
mand in the holy scriptures. Is any sick among you, let 
him call for the elders of the church^, i. e. the presbyters 
of the church ; as supposing they may not otherwise have 
notice of his sickness. Sick men too commonly neglect 
this duty, oftentimes out of fear, proceeding from an evil 
conscience. They look upon the minister's coming to their 
sick bed as a kind of a messenger of death, for which th^ 
are not so well prepared. But if the sick man does not 

^ James v. l4. . . 
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send ior his mimster^ the nunlster (havfaag other notice of 
his sickness) ought to go to him without being sent for. 

How to perform this duty towards sick men aright, our 
church fully directs him, m her excellent OflSce of the 
Visitation of the Sick, which is so fiill and perfect, that 
there needs nothing to be added to it. 

But observe &rther, that it is the pastor^s duty to visit 
his parishioners, not only when they are sick, but al^o 
when they are well and in good health ; not only with 
common neighbourly visits, but visiting them to the per- 
poses of salvation. He should sometimes go home to their 
houses, and minister to their souls in private, mildly re- 
proving them for what faults he observes in them, ad* 
monishing them of such, duties as he knows them to be 
ignorant of ; ka not coming constantly to church, not fre- 
quenting the communion, and the like. He is there se- 
riously to call upon them, to mind them of the great con- 
cern of their immortal souls, in time to prepare for sickness 
and death, and the tremendous judgment that follows; 
Such particular private applications of the minister to his 
parishioners are highly useful, and will render the public 
ordinances more beneficial to them. 

To you, my brethren of the clergy, I shall conclude all I 
have to say, in a short but serious and affectionate exhor- 
tation. 

1. In the first place, and above all things, follow after 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord. Ho- 
liness is a qualification, indispensably required in every 
Christian, and that sub periculo aninuB^ as he hopes to be 
savedj and to see the face of God in heaven. And can it be 
imagined, that a minister of God should be saved without 
it ? Nay, he is obliged to holiness in a double capacity, 
both as a Christian, and as a minister. As a minister, his 
calling obliges him to be almost perpetually conversant 
about holy things ; which he profanes if he be not himself 
a holy person. He profanes God's holy worship, his holy 
word, and his holy sacraments; and God will most certainly 
and severely punish such profimers of his sacred things. 

Nay, a minister of God is obliged to an exemplary holi- 
ness. Epipbanius tells us, that the duty of the laity is ro 
avfjLiMTpov xa) ro atr/yvoorriv^ a more moderate measure of 
piety, suited to their capacity, and tempered with a greater 
indulgence and mercy. But from the clergy is expected ^ 
irfpi TOVTflpy oxpi/SoXoyia, a more exact and accurate course 
of life in all things. And St. Paul speaks to the same pur- 
pose, when he clmrges Titus to shew himself in all things 
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m^ 0Sfimpk Qg fM«ea of good uwrks^. Far ^vei^ paiftem 
wxml be exedleait flod extrMNrdjnaiy, and wch as 10 Forthy 
gf imilation. This the people will expect from 119^ that we 
ehould go before thera^ aod lead them on to virtue and 
piety by our eacample. Aod however they foil in oth^ d- 
vilities, they will be sune generall|^ to observe this piece of 
good nanneni, they wiU readily give us the precedence in 
the way to heaven, and be content to follow us at a very 
homble distance. So that our conversation must be some- 
what extraordinary, if we expect by our example to bring 
them up to the ordinary and necessary measures of pety ; 
and we shall hardlv be able to do well, unless we ouraelves 
do somewhat exceuently. 

2. Be diUgmit, very diligent in the business of your call* 
ing; for it is a laborious c^ng, that will not ^^it of ease 
and idleness. I speak especially to the younger dergv; 
ply your studies, give yourselves to reading, chiefly tne 
y[y Wures, an! the VritingB of learned men that have 
explfdned them to yoo. 

The exhortations of St. Paul to Thnothy are full to this 
purpose ; TiU I come^ gwe attendance to readings to ex- 
hortatiouy to doctrine, meditate upon these things, give 
thyself wholly to them, that thy prq/iting may appear 
unto all ^. Consider, I beseech you, what kind of person 
he was, whom St. Paul thus exhorts : he was one, who 
firom a child knew the holy scriptures ; one that had the 
gift of prophecy, and was endued with extraordinary and 
even miraculous ^ifts. This man St. Paul earnestly calls 
upon to be diligent in reading and study; what need then 
have we, even &e best of us, of this dUigence, who are so 
very far short of his accomplishments ! In a word, an idle 
person in any calling whatsoever is very contemptible; but 
an idle and lazy parochial priest is of all mortals the most 
conten^ible and inexcusable. What! so much business, 
and that of so great importance as the salvation of men's 
souls, and yet idle ? For the JLord's sake shake off sloth, 
rouse up and bestir yourselves in the business of your call- 
ing, remembering that the souls of your people and your 
own souls are at stake. 

3. And lastly, be much and often in prayer to God, 
especially in private prayer. Content not yourselves with 
reading prayers at church, but take care also, that there 
be daily prayers in your families,, at least morning and 
evening; and some time every day retire to your studies, 

« Titus U. 7. M Tim. iv. 13, 15. 
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and there, upon your bended knees, earnestly beseech Al- 
mighty God to have mercy on you, to direct and assist you 
in your studies, and to ^ve you good success in your la- 
bours. Pray for the souls of the people committed to your 
charge ; pray for your own souls, that while you preach to 
others, you yourselves may not be castaways. 

If you do these things ; if you adorn your holy profes- 
sion with a holy conversation ; if you be diligent in the 
business of your calling ; if you pray daily to Grod for his 
help and assistance; he will not fail to be with you, and to 
carry you through all difBculties with honour and success ; 
and in the end your reward will be great and glorious, and 
an abundant compensation of all your labours. So St. 
Peter tells you in that excellent text, with which I shall 
conclude ; Peed the flock of God which is among you, tak- 
ing the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as bemg 
lords over God's heritage, but bemg ensamples to the flock. 
And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown ofghry, thatfadeth not away^. 

• 1 Peter V. 2, 3, 4. 
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Reverend brethren, 

yV HEN it pleased his majesty to translate me to the see 
of London, upon the death of a pious predecessor now with 
God, I was very sensible of the great weight and difficulty 
of the charge, as requiring almost perpetual attendances ^ 
one kind or another, and entangled with a greater variety 
of emergencies, and more exposed to the observation and 
censure of the world, than the administration of any other 
diocese. But as I was called to this charge without any 
application or endeavour on my own part, I considered it 
as a providential aj^intment, and firmly trusted that tiie 
same God, whose providence had called me to it, would 
graciously direct and support me in the discharge of it, to 
his glory, and the good of his church. 

And next to the divine goodness, upon which I humbly 
rely for such a measure of wisdom and understanding, and 
such strength of body and resolution of mind, as a station 
of so much labour and difficulty requires, I must depend 
upon the kind and unanimous assistance of you, my reve- 
rend brethren ; and I doubt not but you will be ready on 
all occasions to join with me in preserving and establish- 
ing order and discipline within this diocese ; which, as it is 
adorned with the capital, city of the kingdom, from whence, 
as from a fountain, good and evil are derived to all parts of 
the kingdom; and as it may well be presumed to abound 
with persons of greater learning, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, than any other diocese ; ought upon both these ac- 
counts to be a pattern of order and discipline to the whole 
nation, And more particularly ought it to be the pattern 

X 
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of a regular behaviour in the clergy, and of an exact per- 
formance of the public offices of the church ; upon which 
two, it may modt truly be said, that national piety and re* 
ligion do mwily depend ; nothing being more clear in ex* 
perience, than that the spirit of piety and religion decays 
or increases in particularparishes, according as the incum- 
bent sets a good or bad example, and the public offices in 
the church are reverently or negligently performed. 

For the promoting these good ends, I choose, at my first 
coming to you, to put into your hands some rules and ob- 
servations, which more particularly relate to those two im- 
portant points. For though I doubt not but as many of 
the clergy of this diocese as have been a long time incum- 
bents in it, and have reaped the full advantage of books 
and conversation, which is its peculiar blessing, are abun- 
dantly instructed in the several branches of the pastoral 
office ; yet it must be remembered, that there are many 
others, whose age, observation, and experience are much 
less ; and to them therefore 1 would be understood more 
especially to apply myself, in suggesting such rules as are 
of most constant use, and seem to me to be most needful, 
for discharging the ministerial function, with honour to the 
church, and edification to the people : resolving also to put 
them into the hands of those who vrill have yet greater 
need of them, I mean, all such as I shall hereafter appoint 
to parochial cures, whether by institution or licence. And 
if the rules which I have laid down shall be thought plain 
and obvious, it is a sufficient answer, that they are useful : 
since it may be truly said of all rules for the conduct of 
human life m any branch whatsoever, that the more plain 
the rule is, the more important the duty. 

And because I shall begin with the decent and regular 
performance of the public offices of the church; that which 
I must mention in the first place, as a general preparation 
for the rest, is, 

I. The decency of the place in which those offices are to 
be performed, in point of repairs, cleanliness, and all ac* 
commodations of books, vessels, vestments, and other 
things, which the rubrics and canons of the church sup^ 
pose and require. For nothing is more certain, than that 
the solemn appearance of the place is the means of beget- 
ting a reverence in the minds of the persons, and a suitable 
honour for the public worship of God ; and, on the other 
hand, all mean and unseemly appearances in the house of 
God, and all neglects of the decent and necessary prepara- 
tions for his public worship, beget an indolence and in- 
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actiritf ia the minda of the congregation, and a contempt, 
or at least a disregard, of the wonhip itself. So that tiie 
obBerratioD is ortUnarily true, that the want of decency 
and deanlinees in the houee of God is a sign of the want 
of true piety and devotion in the hearts of the people. 
God be thanked, there has of late years been an unusual 
zeal in this nation for the repuring and beautifying paro- 
chial churches, and fUmishing them with all proper ac- 
commodations for the decent and orderly pM^rmance of 
divine service : but where that spirit has not yet prevaUed, 
and the churches appear to need it, I must beseech you to 
do all that is in your power to raise it among the people ; 
and particularly, 1 must beseech ereiy rector to set his 
pariBoioners a good example upon this head, as well as 
others, by keeping his chancel not only in good repair, but 
in a decent condition. 

The decency and soiemoity of the place bang thus pro- 
vided for; that which conies first under consideration 
among the duties to be performed in it is, 

II. The reading of divine serviee to ^e congregation. 
An office that is usually reckoned a matter of course, 
which tdl clergymen sie equally capable of performing, 
and which they can hardly perform amiss ; and yet it is 
most cert^n, that the' edification of the people, and the 
honour of the liturgy itself, depend a great deal upon the 
manner of performing it ; that is, upon the reading it au- 
dibly, distinctly, and solemnly. It is an absurdity, and an 
iniquity, which we justly charge upon the church of Rome, 
that her public service is in a tongue unknown to the peo- 
ple; but tbough our service is in a known tongue, it must 
DC owned that as the reading it without being heard makes 
it to all intents and purposes an unknown tongue, so con- 
fused and indistinct rea^ng, with every degree thereof, is 
a gradual approach to it. The dissenters object against 
our public liturgy, that it is cold, and lifeless, and un- 
aSecting : but though the objection has no force in itself, " 
(what they call cold and lifeless being no more than grave 
and serious, as all public litur^es ought to be,) yet we 
may give it very great force by running over the service in 
a cold and unaftectitig manner. Our people themselves are 
too apt, in their own mintta, to vility and depreciate this 

' nf our public service, as that which is ready composed 

""'"*""'« hand, and requires no farther talent than 
but we find by experience to what de- 
■n vanitihes, and how devoutly and re- 
; is attended to, where it has the just 
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advantage of bdng read in a didtinct, solemn^ and affec^ 
tionate manner. In a word, it is in vain to hope, that the 
people will be zealous, if they see the minister indi£kr^ity 
or that any service will be duly attended to, which is not> 
recommended to thenr as a matter of great concern and 
importance, by being performed in a serious and affecting 
way; and whenever we perform it carelessly and preci- 
pitately, we must forgive them if they believe that we ac- 
count it a task and a burden to us, which we are willing to 
get rid of with as little trouble, and in as short a time, as 
we can : a consideration, that will oblige me to resist, to 
the utmost of my power, and where there is not the moal 
evident necessity, sdl attempts in ministers to charge theni» 
selves with the performing of divine service on any Lord'a 
day more than twice ; as it is a practice, which for tibe 
most part must render the service less affecting and edifyr 
ing as to the people, and almost Unavoidably draws the 
reproaches I have mentioned, both Upon the liturgy and 
the minister. 

I am aware, that the duty which I am now pressing is 
not equally in every one's power ; all men having not an 
equal strength and felicity of voice* And, considering how 
much depends upon these qualifications, in order to a^ 
useful and honourable discharge of the ministerial office, it 
is much to be wished, that greater regard were had to 
them, in making choice of persons for the sacred function; 
and particularly, that, in the education of those who ar^ 
designed for the ministry, the right forming of the voice 
were made one special care from the very beginnmg, in our 
schools, as well as universities : a care, which, however 
omitted by others, it is to be hoped will not be foigotteo 
by such clergymen who have sons that are intended for 
the ministry; because they know by experience, and can- 
not but sensibly feel, the great importance and advantage 
of it. In the mean time, with regard to those who are al- 
ready admitted to holy orders, I must beg leave to ob- 
serve, that as on one hand there are few whose perfecti<Hi8 
and abilities in this way are so complete by nature, as to 
supersede all endeavours afier further improvement; so, 
on the other hand, there are not many, whose natural ta- 
lents a,re so very defective and unhappy as to be incapable 
of being bettered by care and observation. At least, it it 
very certain, that none are so irregularly framed, as nol 
to be capable of officiating in a devout and serious manner, 
such as shall shew that the person who officiates is him- 
self thoroughly affected ; and this, where it appears, makes 
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such a strong and constant impression upon the minds of 
the congregation^ as goes a great way to atone for other 
failings, which they see to be natural and unavoidable. But 
a supine, careless, and indevout way of performing divine 
service is utterly inexcusable both with uod and man. 

When ministers have given it the utmost advantages 
they can, thev will find it to be all little enough to keep 
up the attention and devotion of the people ; whose minds 
are overwhehned with worldly cares, and too little accus-^ 
tomed to spiritual exercises of any kind. However, ixSh 
listers who officiate in that devout and afiEectionate way do 
a great deal towards the raising in them a spirit of devo-^ 
iion ; and more they cannot do, unless the people will be 
persuaded to the {H*actice of family devotion ; which would 
hinder the mind from being drowned in worldly thoughts, 
and habituate it to the moving and approaching towards 
heaven ; and which therefore I must entreat you to pro- 
mote in your several parishes to the utmost of yoiur power, 
with this view, among others, that greater degreiss of at^ 
tention and devotion may be seen in our public assemblies. 
For the same end, I will take this occadon to mention one 
thing more; and that is, the practice of saying grace be* 
fore and after meals ; which, however small it may seem, 
yet being a devout acknowledgment of the providence of 
God over us, and of our dependence upon him, it Would be 
another good means 'of keeping up a spirit of piety and de* 
votion in families, if it were brought into constant prac* 
tice. 

III. Besides that part in our public devotions which 
properly belongs to the minister, there is another, which, 
though it belongs to the whole body of the congregation, 
will hardly be performed in a decent and edifying manner, 
without some previous care and assistance on \m part ; I 
mean the singing of psalms. This is a divine and heavenly 
exercise, which the scripture recommends to us as one 
special means of edification ; and being then in its greatest 

Serfection, when it is performed by Christians in a joint 
armony of heart and voice, it has been ever accounted a 
standing part of public devotion, not only in the Jewish, 
but in the Christian church. And in the church of England 
particularly, whose Sunday-service is made up of three of- 
fices, which were originally distinct, and in their natures 
lire so, there is the greater need of the intervention of 
psahnody, that the transitions from one service to an- 
other may not be too sudden and abrupt. This exercise 
therefore, being a part of our public devotions, and very 
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Qseftil when it is duly and regularly performed, must not 
be forgotten, while we are considering of pr6per rvdes for 
decency and edification in the church ; especially, since it 
is so plain in expeirience, that where no care is taken iu 
this matter, the performance will be very indecent, and ia- 
deed shocking. 

To prevent that, and to provide for due solemnity in 
this part of our public service as weD as the rest, I have 
often wished, that every minister would take the trouble of 
directing the choice of proper psalms \ or rather, that they 
would once for all fix and establish a course of psalms, to 
be given out and sung in their order. By which means, 
the congregation might be furnished with those which are 
most proper, and also with a due variety ; and, by degrees, 
the most useful parts of the Book of Psalms would be im« 
planted in the minds of the people, and become familiar to 
them. 

With a view to those good ends, and by way of assist- 
ance to the younger clergy, I have subjoined to these di- 
rections a course of singing-psalms ; which may be gone 
through every six months, and is so ordered, as to consist 
of a proper mixture, 1. of praises and thanksgivings, 2. of 
prayer to God and trust in him, and, 3. of precepts and 
motives to a godly life. But when I put this into your 
hands, I would not be understood to direct, but only to re* 
commend the use of it; leaving you at full liberty to 
choose any other parts of the Book of Psalms which you 
may judge proper; provided you leave not the choice to the 
parish clerk, which I earnestly deure you will not. 

And, to the end the psalms so chosen may be sung in a 
more decent manner, it is further to be wished, that the 
people of every parish, and especially the youth, were 
trained up and accustomed to an orderly way of singing 
some of the psalm tunes which are most plam and easy, 
and of most common use ; since that is the proper season 
of forming the voice as well as the mind, and the regu- 
larity into which it is then cast with great ease will re- 
main with them during life, and not only enable them to 
contribute their part to the decency of this performance, 
but, even for the sake of that talent, will incline them to 
be constant in attending the public service of the church. 

But when I recommend the bringing your people, whe- 
ther old or young, to a decent and orderly way of singing 
psalms, I do by no means recommend to you or them the 
inviting or encouraging those idle instructors, who of late 
years have gone about the several countries to teach tunes 
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imoommdn and oat of the way; (which veiy Often afe as 
ridiculous as they are new ; and die consequence of which 
is, that the greatest part of the congregation, being unac- 
customed to them, are silenced, and do not join in this ex- 
ercise at all;) but my meaning is, that you should endea^ 
your to bring your whole congregation, men and women, 
old and young, or at least as many as you can, to sing fiye 
or six of the plainest and best known tunes, in a decent, 
regular, and uniform manner, so as to be able to b^r their 
part in them at the public sendee of the church. 

Which last adyantage, of bringing the whole congrega- 
tion to join in this exercise, will be best obtained, espe- 
cially in country parishes, by directing the derk to read the 
psalm, line by line, as they go on ; by which means, they 
who cannot read will yet be able to bear a part in singing; 
and eyen they who can neither read nor sing will receive 
from the matter of the psahn both instruction in their 
duty, and improyement in their devotion. 
, Under this head, I must take notice of the choice of 
parish clerks, who are assistants to the minister in per- 
forming divine service, and are still in his nomination, by 
canon in all places, and by custom also in most. And upon 
this account, their qualifications, ^^ of honest conversation, 
^^ and sufficiency for reading, writing, and singing," are spe- 
cially provided for in the ninety-first canon of our church) 
which wiMS^ made on purpose to. guard against the inde- 
cendes that parish clerks, who are not duly qualified, al- 
ways bring into the public worship. In conformity to 
which canon, it is to be hoped, that, as there shall be oc- 
casion, ministers (setting aside all private regards and ap- 
plications) will choose such persons to be their derks, as 
are known to be of sober conversation, and of ability to 
perform the part that belongs to them (especially in the 
point of psalmody) decently antl laudably. 

If what I have said under this head concerning psal-^ 
mody, and the qualifications of parish clerks, shall be 
thought a descending to points too little, and unworthy of 
regani, let it be remembered, that nothing can be called 
little, which conduces in any degree to so great an end, ad 
is the decent and orderly performance of the public wor- 
ship of God. 

But to return to the duties which belong to the minister 
alone. 

IV. What has been said under the second head, cim- 
cerning the advantages of reading in a distinpt and affec- 
tionate manner^ equally holds in the duty of preaching; the 
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^Eeets and impvesgkiis wheeeof^ with tbr iie?end dcgvees 
of them^ do not more depend upon any one l^kig, thaa 
the manner of delivering. When Demosthenes was aske^ 
What was the first qualification of a good orator ? his 
answer was^ PronunciiUio& ; and beii^ further.asked, what 
was the second? and, alt^ that, what was the third? he 
still went cm to answer, Pronundation ; ut earn videripo$^ 
sety non pnecifmam, sed soktm, judimsse, as QuintUian 
adds, who relates the passage* Thus it always has been, 
and always will be, in mixed and popolar assemblies. And 
the proper inference fi\>m Hience is not to fiill into com- 
plaints that empty sounds shoidd in so many iimtances ol»- 
tain greater praise and a more favonraUe acc^tance, than 
good sense expressed in proper language; but let the in- 
ference be, an endeavour to recommend good sense by the 
advantage of good elocution. For it is in vam to contend 
against. experience; and in experience notfamg is more 
plain and certain, than the great importance of a distinct 
and graceful elocution, both to the honour of the preacher, 
and the edification of the hearers ; and therefiwe an en- 
deavour after it is a justice that is owing as well to your 
own conqpositions, as to the soulff which are committed to 
your care. 

But although^ the church having composed a puUic ser- 
vice to our hknds, all that is required on o«r part is the 
reading it in a distinct, serious, and affectionate manner; 
yet the work of preaching, being now left by the chnrdi 
mitirely to incumbents, requires an ad^tional care as to 
mattor, mjethod, and other dfcumstances. In e^ieaking to 
which heacb I would not have it tmdeistood, as if my de- 
ttgn were to enter into the general rules of preaching : this 
has been often done already by mndi abler hands : and my 
only aim is, to ^ve a chec» to some particular irregulari- 
ties in this way, which young men are apt to fiiH into, and 
which, in my c^inion, tend to defeat the main ends of jMib- 
lic preaching, especially in mixed and popular congrega- 
tions. 

To prevent this, it must be alwarys remembeced, hi the 
ftist p&ce, that we are Christian preadiers, and not barely 
preachers of morality . For though H hi true, that €ine ^id 
of Christ's coming was to correct the felse glossea and in- 
t tt preta tionsrfthe moral law, and, in consequence thereof, 
one end of his instituting a ministry must be, to prevent 
the r^om of timae abuses, by keq^ing up in tibe minds of 
ytoy e notion of natmal rel%ion, and a jiM sense of 
^^^ 18 to the peiliMrmance of nxMral dhitiea ; yet it 
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18 also tme^ that the nudnendof his coning was toesta* 
Uish a new ccnrenant with mankind, fonncted npon new 
tenna and new promises ; to shew us a' new way of ob- 
tainix^ forgiyeness of sins, and reconciliation to Uod, and 
eternal happiness ; and to prescribe rules of greater purity 
and hcdiness^ by way of preparation for greater degrees of 
hapfnness and glory. These (that is, the several branches 
of what we may call the mediatorial scheme, with the se- 
veral duties annexed to and resulting from each branch) 
are, without doubt, the main ingreS^its of the gospel 
state ; those, by which Christianity stands distinguished 
from all other religions, and Christians are raised to tat 
higher hopes, and &r greater degrees of purity and per- 
fection. In which views it would seem strange, if a Chris- 
tian pveadier were to dwell onhr upon such duties as are 
common to Jews, Heathens, and Christians ; and were not 
more especially obliged to dweU on and inculcate those 
prineipkiB and &)ctrines whidi are the dntinguishing 
excellencies of the Christian religion, and by the know- 
ledge and practice of which, more especially, every Chris- 
tian is entitled to the blessings and privileges of the gos- 
pel covenant. 

But yet so it is, that these subjects are too maeh for- 
gotten among young preachers ; who, being better ac- 
quainted wil£ morality than divinity, fall naturally intd 
tiie choice of moral rather than divine subjects, am will 
of course do so, till the two subjects are equally consi- 
dered and understood. And this partiality (if I may so 
call it) to one above the other seems to have had its rise 
firom the ill times, when, the pidpits being much taken up 
with some favourite points of divinity, discourses upon 
moral heads were less common; and after those times 
were over, their successors, upon the Restoration, desirous 
to correct that error, and to be upon the whole as little 
ISce their predecessors as might be, seem to have fkllen 
into the contrary extreme ; so tiiat probably in many places 
the heads of divinity began to be as rardy treated of, as 
the heads of morality had been before. 

The thing therefore, which I would recommend to young 
preachers, is, to avcnd' both the extremes, by ordering the 
choice of their subjects in such a manner, that each of 
diose heads may have its proper ^share, and their hearers 
be duly instructed upon both. Only, with these cautions 
in reLed;ion to moral subjects; that, upon all such occa- 
nons, justice be done at the same lime to Christianity, by 
taking lE^ecial notice .of the improvements which it has 
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made in each tMranch of thie moral scheme^ and wamti^ 
their hearers not to rest in the righteousness of a moral 
heathen, but to aspire to Christian perfection ; and, in the 
next place, that all moral discourses be enriched by exam-» 
pies and Ulustrations from scripture; which, besides its 
being more familiar to the people than any other writings, 
has in it such a noble plainness and simplicity, as far sur- 
passes all the beauties and elegancies tihat are so much 
admired in heathen authors. To which give me leave to 
add a third observation, with regard to the doctrines and 
duties peculiarly belonging to the Christian scheme, or the 
new covenant ; that the true way to secure to these their 
proper share, is the setting apart some certain seasons of 
the year for catechetical discourses, whether in the way of 
expounding, or preaching ; which being carried on regu- 
larly, though at different times, according to the order and 
method of the Church Catechism, will lead the minister, 
as by a thread, to the great and fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith ; and not only to explain them to the 
people, but to lay out the particular duties which more 
mimediately flow from each head, together with the en- 
couragements to the performance of them ; that so prin- 
ciple and practice may go hand in hand, as they do 
thifoughout the whole Christian scheme, and as they cer* 
tainly ought to do throughout the preaching of every Chris- 
tian minister. This was the foundation of that standing 
rule among our ancestors, to proceed upon every head, 
expressly, by way of doctrine and use ; and however the 
terms may be discontinued, the things never must, if we 
resolve to preach to the true edification of our hearers. And^ 
with the same view, it seems necessary to add one rule 
more, which is, that in our sermons the doctrinal part be 
comprised in as narrow a compass as the nature of the 
subject will fairly bear, that so sufficient room may be left 
for a distinct and particular enforcement of the practical 
duties resulting from it, and not barely for a brief and su- 
perficial mention of them, which is too often the case^ and 
must unavoidably be so, where too large a scope is given 
to the doctrinal part. 

This is an error, into which young men are naturally 
led by the practice in the universities ; where sermons be- 
ing required rather as an exercise of the preacher, than 
for the instruction and edification of the hearers, greater 
allowances may be made fcH* theory and speculation : but 
this is a mischievous indulgence in other congregations, 
over which ministers are professedly appointed as public 
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leacherB^ to ioBtmct and edify their people^ and not to 
make proof of their own abilities. 

The same is to be said of the choice of uncommon 
subjects, and the treating of those that are common in 
an uncommon and refined way; which gains great ap- 
plause in our universities, as a testimony of good parts, or 
great reading: but in popular congregations it answers 
not any one of those wise ends, for which public preach- 
ing was instituted. 

In like manner, dose argument, and a long chain of 
reasonings and consequences from the mere nature of 
things, are very useful and laudable before a learned au- 
dience, who have capacities to comprehend and follow 
them ; but in other audiences, the reasonings may easily 
be so dose, as to be unintelligible ; and therefore, in con- 
descension to meaner understandings, they must be loos- 
ened and disentangled by proper ^visions, and rendered 
plain and obvious by such examples and allusions as are 
most familiar to the people. 

If the submitting to these things shall be thought a di- 
minution to preachers who are capable of the more close 
and refined way, it must be remembered, that the being 
able to make things plain to the meanest capacities is no 
ordinary talent ; that in all cases he must be allowed to 
speak best, who speaks things that arise most naturally 
irom the subject in hand; and that, particularly in the 
work of preaching, the faculty of discoursing pertinently 
upon all subjects, in a distinct method and proper lan- 
guage, with as close reasoning as the audience can bear, 
and no closer, is a very great perfection, not to be at- 
tained but by a dear understanding and a solid judgment, 
improved by long exercise, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the best and most judicious authors. 

Against these and all other errors, into which young 
preachers are apt to fall, I know no better general reme- 
dies than these two : the first, thai when they have pitched 
upon their subject, and considered what the heads are 
which it naturally suggests, they weigh each head sepa- 
rately, and fill every one of them with hints of proper 
matter, before they begin to compose. By this means, 
the discourse will be more solid, and the several parts of 
it duly connected ; and when they have before their eyes, 
and in one view, all the heads to be treated of, they will 
take care that the whole be uniform, and that no greater 
share be allowed to any one head, than is consistent with 
their doing justice to the rest. The second is, that, before 
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they go on to compose, they make references, mider each 
head, to such proois and examples of scripture, as tend to 
confirm or explain the several doctrines to be treated of ; 
by which means, the text and phrases of scriptures (the 
best embellishments of all religious £scourses) will spread 
themselves into every branch, and be sure to be taken in 
where the application of them is most easy and- pertinent; 
as they will ^so suggest many proper and useful thoughts 
in the whole course of the composition; there being no 
doubt but the Spirit of God is best able to acquaint us 
with the motives and arguments which are most eflfectual 
for the propagating religion, and the reforming of mankind. 

The holy scriptures are our great rule both of faith and 
practice ; but the precepts and examples contained in them 
are not ranged into one view lender the several heads of 
duty, but are mixed and dispersed throughout the sacred 
books. And though those books are in the hands of the 
people, and will not fail to give great light and good im** 
pressions, when they are seriously and frequently read by 
them ; yet it must be owned, that the weight and con- 
viction which they carry in them are much increased, when 
the several places of the same import and tendency are 
laid together and compared, and are applied to the mind in 
their united strength. A work, which cannot in reason be 
expected from the generality of the people, unless they 
had more leisure, and greater abilities ; and a work, there- 
fore, that certainly belongs to the ministers of God's word, 
who have both leisure and abilities, and who cannot lay a 
better foundation of sound and useful preaching, than in 
this way of digesting the precepts and examples of scrip- 
ture, and making them mutual explications and enforce- 
ments of one another. 

Every minister declares at the time of his ordination, 
that he is determined to instruct the people committed to 
his charge out of the holy scriptures, and that he will be 
diligent in reading and studying them. And I am fiilly 
persuaded, that tMs method of comparing scripture with 
scripture, which is so very beneficial to the people in plain 
and practical points, vrill also be found upon trial to be 
the best method that a minister can take, in order to form 
a just notion of the spirit of religion in general, and of 
the meaning of such particular passages as are less plain, 
and need explication. Whether the difficulty arise firom 
the phrase and language of scripture, or from some pecu- 
liar offices and usages of those ancient times, or from any 
seeming incoherence in the reasoning and argument: in 
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all these cases, and I will add, in s)l olber difficuHles^of 
what kind soever, the frequait reading oi holy? writ till 
the style and spirit of it becomes familiar to us, and the 
comparing particular passages with others of like natmie 
and tendency, wiU appear to be our best help and most 
sure guide. And whoever has patience and resolution 
enough to proceed and persevere in this way, though he 
may go on slowly, will go on surely, and find himsdf in 
the end a far greater proficient than those, who, neglect^ 
ing this method, shall wholly betake themselves to assistc 
ances of other kinds. Not that any assistance is to be 
neglected, which may furnish us with knowledge of so 
high and valuable a nature ; but my meaning is, that, in 
general, scripture is the best interpreter of scripture, and 
that the comparing scripture with scripture is the surest 
way to the true understanding of it ; and therefore, that 
recourse ought not ordinarily to be had to the other ways 
(however seemingly more short and easy) till this has been 
fuU^ tried, and the mind still calls for further lifffat and 
assistance. It was the saying of a great man, that uie time 
which he thought he spent best was between his Bibls 
and his Concordance: and however expositors niay b« 
useful, and even necessary, upon some particular pdlntai, 
yet it is very certain, that no person who is possessed of 
those two, and has not at least a competent knowledge ci 
the holy scriptures, can fairly charge his want of know- 
ledge upon the want of books : on the contrary, it can be 
a want of nothing but industry and amplication in the bu-^ 
siness of his profession. , 

But whatsoever means or helps of other kinds we may 
have recourse to for the right understanding of the holy 
scriptures, there are two which will be always necessary^ 
and which are equally in every one's power, viz. a sincere 
desire to know the will of God, in order to practise it when 
known ; and earnest prayer to him for the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, in all our inquiries concerning the revdations 
which be has made to mankind. 

Y. But, notwithstanding the greatest care and most se* 
rious endeavours in ministers to render their discourses 
useful and edifying, we must not expect that preaching 
will have its full ^ect, uidess there be some preparation 
also on the part of the hearers. For as no discourses in 
any art or science can be tolerably understood, where the 
general terms and principles belonging to them are not 
leumt in the first place; so those particularly of religion 
must in great measure be lost, unless the people be pr6*> 
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pared to receive and apprehend them^ by a general know-* 
ledge of the language and principles of Christianity. This 
shews us the great necessity there is to be careful and di- 
ligent in the work of catechising, or instructing youth in 
the general principles of religion ; because upon that it 
maiidy depends, whether our preaching shall be successful 
or not ; in other words, whether people shall be capable or 
uncapable, during life, to hear and read religious discourses 
with profit and delight. And as none who is a faithful 
labourer in God's vineyard can be indifferent, whether the 
seed which he sows shall grow up or die; so, in proportion 
to every one's desire to see that seed grow up to perfec- 
tion, will his care and diligence be to prepare the soil for 
the kindly reception of it : a preparation, which must be 
begun in repeating the Catechism by heart ; but, if it end 
there, will not avail much to the purpose of profitable 
hearing. And therefore it is of great use, and indeed ne- 
cessity, that children be likewise obliged to commit to 
memory such plain texts of holy scripture, as confirm and 
illustrate the several branches of the Church Catechism, 
and that, as they grow up, they be exhorted to peruse and 
consider some of those larger catechisms, which give a 
more particular insight into the Christian faith, and which 
therefore may be properly said to finish the preparation 
that we are now speaking of. 

VL The directions which I have been hitherto offering 
relate to the performance of public duties and offices in 
the church. But you are not to reckon your ministerial 
cares at an end as soon as these are over; there being 
other pastoral duties of a more private nature, to which 
you are equally obliged, though not in law as incumbents, 
yet in conscience as the ministers of Christ. 

For instance, dissuasives from vice in general, or even 
from this or that particular vice, when delivered from the 
pulpit, may possibly not be heard by the persons who are 
most guill^ ; or if they be heard, men are apt to be partial 
to themselves, and not to reckon, that what is delivered 
equally to all concerns them more than their neighbours; 
or those general dissuasives may be capable of additional 
strength from particular circumstances in the condition of 
particular persons ; the mention of which in public would 
be more apt to harden than reform. In these and the like 
cases, ministers will ofttimes see very great need of private 
admonition and reproof; and if those prove ineffectual, 
there is one step further, which they either ought to make 
theinselves, or procure to be made by the officers of the 
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church, and that is, the presenting of obstinate offenders 
to the spiritual power, to bring them to public shame, and 
^ to deter others from fidling into the like practices ; and so 
to deliver the Christian name from the scandal of open and 
barefaced wickedness, and our church from the reproach 
of suffering it to go on with impunity, and in defiance of 
her laws. Two vices I will name in particular, which are 
more comnlon and more daring than the rest, drunkenness 
and swearing : but notwithstanding they are so very com- 
mon, and that the canon concerning presentments makes 
express mention of those two by name, yet I believe they 
are seldom found among the crimes presented : for what 
reason I cannot conceive, unless it be that the laws of the 
state have appointed temporal penalties for them. But as 
there is nothing in those laws that has taken away the 
authority of the church, so is there no cause why the ex- 
ercise of that authority in these particulars should be dis- 
continued ; at least, tiU we see the temporal laws executed 
with greater zeal and better effect. 

In the next place, there may be those under your care, 
-who are troubled in mind, or af9icted with scruples ; and 
as Christ, in the words of the prophet, tvas sent to bind up 
the broken-hearted, which our Saviour also has specially 
applied to himself; there can be no doubt, but you are 
obliged to attend the same work, and to consider your- 
selves, in this respect among others, as his ministers upon 
earth : endeavouring to discharge this branch of yotur office 
wisely and prudently, and to be able to resolve ooubts and 
difficulties which relate to conscience, by a competent 
knowledge in casuistical divinity. 

This is oftentimes the case of sick persons; whom a 
lowness of spirits naturally subjects to doubts and distrusts, 
either wholly groundless, or far more dark and dismal than 
they need be ; and who in that condition are great objects 
of your compassion. Or it may happen in other instances^ 
that the fears are too well foimded, upon the sense and 
consciousness of a wiqked life ; and in that case they have 
still the more need of your counsel and assistance, to di- 
rect them in the. great affidr of their souls, and the most 
pn>bable methods which then remain, of making their peace 
with God. Or, though there be no doubts or fears of any 
sort, yet the bare weakness of body and mind calls for 
your assistance in prayer to God ; which, besides the other 
effects, is usually a great comfort and refreshment to them. 
Upon these accounts, our church has made it one part of 
the business of every minister to visit the sick ; and there 
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remains yet one more duty in case of thdr recovery^ 
nstmely, to be often pn^sing them to a Berious reflection 
upon the danger they have been in^ and a remembrance 
of their solemn vows and promises while they had death 
before their eyes. 

And while 1 am mentioning the pastoral duties of a more 
private nature, I must not omit that of making peace^ and 
composing differences among neighbcHirs ; a work, which 
certainly belongs to the preacher9 of peace and the minis- 
ters of the God of peace, and for which they are generaJUy 
much better qualified than other men, by their equal in- 
fluence over both parties, and the equsd relation they bear 
to both. Accordingly our church, in her Qrdination-Ser-r 
vice, requires of every person who is to be ordained a ao- 
i^nn declaration and prcmiise, ^^ that he will maintain and 
'^ set forwards, as much as lieth in him, quietness, peacCy 
'^ and love among all Christian people, and especially among 
^^ them that are or shall be committed to his charge.'' 

These and the like duties of ft pastoral kind (which I call 
private, by way of distinction from the public duties in 
the church) do immediately result from the nature of yoor 
office and iimstry, but aJnot so stricfly bouud upon y<m 
by the laws of church and state, as the public duties are : 
a circumstance, which adds much to tiie honour, as well as 
merit, of discharging them diligentiy ; since the more this 
appears to be the eSiect of your own choice and indinatioiiy 
the more it endears you to the people, and is the strongest 
testimony both to them and yourselves, that you are adted^ 
in the whole course of your ministry, by a true piiiiciple of 
conscience, and a tender cmic^n for thi^ souls of men. 

VIL But besides public instructions from the pulpit, and 
admonitions and reproofs in a private way, there is another 
sort of teaching, which is no less ^ectual, and that is, by 
our lives. This is a daily and houriy lesson to the people; 
and that,, without whidi all other lessons are Auitiess and 
ineffectual. And for this reason^ ev^i the heathen writers 
made it a necessary qualification of a good orator, that he 
should be a good man ; one, whose reputation for probity 
and sincerity might be a pledge of his dealing hmeatly 
with them, and might, by consequence, give every persua- 
sion and aigument its full force. Much more is this a ne^ 
cessary qui^cation in a Christian orator, the great des%a 
of whose preaching is to persuade men to be good, Hpon 
the considerations of duty to God, and of future rewards 
and punishments ; and it would be an extraordinary de^ 
mind on our part, if we should expect to he thought sinr 
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tsere and in earnest in persuading others to be good upon 
those motives, on any less terms than the being very good 
ourselves; not only in those negative degrees whidi pass 
in common account for goodness, (the not being drunkards, 
nor swearers, nor prof&ne, nor unclean, and the like,) but 
that goodness, I mean, which consists in a steady and uni- 
form exercise of the graces and virtues of the Christian 
life; that which makes us fit to instruct and reprove, and 
to be patterns and examples to the flock of Christ. 

With those views of instruction, reproof, and example, 
and the unblameable character which these offices require, 
every clergyman solemnly promises at his ordination, 
^^ That he will be diligent to frame and fashion not only 
^^ his own life, but also the lives of his family, according 
*^ to the doctrine of Christ, and make both himself and 
*^ them, as much as in him lieth, wholesome examples and 
^^ patterns to the flock of Christ." And the rules of the 
church have descended to the minutest circumstances in 
their outward demeanour, and even appearance; to the end 
every thing about them may be grave and serious, and re* 
mote from the gayeties of the world : more particularly 
their habit ; which hath been ever considered as a certain 
mark of distinction from the laity, not only in the time of 
their officiating, but also in their travels ; and which, being 
such as is suitable to their, office and character, is justly 
accounted a token of inward seriousness and composedness 
of mind, and (as the canon of our church expresses it) ^^ is 
"one good means to gain them honour and estimation 
** from the people." 

For the same ends, the laws of the church in all ages 
have restrained clergymen from many freedoms and diver* 
sions, which in others are accounted allowable and inno* 
cent: being either such exercises as. are too eager and 
violent, and therefore unagreeable to that sedateness and 
gravity which becomes our frmction ; or such games and 
sports as frequently provoke to oaths and curses, which 
we can neither decently hear, nor, at that time, seasonably 
reprove ; or such concourses and meetings, as are usually 
accompanied with jollity and intemperance, with folly and 
levity, and a boundless liberty of discourse; which are 
very unfit for the eyes and ears of devout and serious 
Christians, and among which temptations it is by no means 
proper to trust so nice and tender a thing as the r^uta- 
tion of a clergyman. The canons of our own and^ other 
jchurches abound vritb cautions and prohibitions of this 
nature : and the wisdom of them is fully justified in ex* 

Y 
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periehce ; by which (if ^e will but make our own obaer* 
vations) it will be found very dear, that the diiSev^it de- 
grees of respect and authority which mioistecs enjoy, de- 
pend upon no one thing so much, as their mijui)g.or not 
mixing with the laity, in those diversion» and fi^eedoms of 
life. It is true, the submitting to such mixtures. ma^ gain 
them the reputation of good-nature ; but that reputation 
may be easily got and maintained without it, and is cer- 
tainly bought too dear, at the expense of their proper cha- 
racter, as ministers of the goqpel. Or, it may endear them 
to free and irregular livers, who ddight in^ nothing mor^ 
than to see clergymen willing to bea>me sharers in their 
irregularities. But whether that, in the end, proves the 
foundation of inward respect, or inward contempt, is too 
plain to be made a question. 

Vin. This is a snare into which the younger cleigy are 
most apt to be drawn, and I know but one way.tiiat will 
effectually prevent their falling into it ; which is, the en- 
tering into a course of studies suitable ta their profession, 
particularly of the holy scripture ; with a resolutimi to ge 
through and finish that course, in the best manner that 
they are able, and their circumstances will admit ; out of a 
laudable desire, not only to be qualified in all respects for 
the discharge of their duty, but also to imjm>ve and enrich 
their own minds, and not to remain strangers to any parts 
of knowledge, which it is proper for divines to be ac- 
quainted with. This will always secure to them an agree- 
idble entertainment at home; and whenev^ they desire 
diversion abroad, (which it is far from my intention to dis- 
courage,) it will incline them to s^ek it dLiefly among their 
own brethren, and among the most serious and knowings 
part of the laity ; and there the pleasure vdll be doubled 
by the mutual improvement of: one another^ without diui*^ 

!\et of giving scandal, and without temptation to irr^;a- 
arities of aiiy kind. 

And there is the greater need, in our days, to press upon 
the clergy a diligent application to the studies of their pro>- 
fession, with regard as well to the dissenters, whose teach- 
ers, generally speaking, are more learned than in former 
days, as to the papists, who are more diligent than ever 
in corrupting ttnd seducing the members of our commu- 
nion. Against the assaults of both these, the parochiai 
clergy cannot fiiniisfa themselves with any better armour^ 
than those excell^it treatises which were writt^i by the 
Londcm divines, in the reigiis of king Charles and king 
James the Second. But^ besides the attacks fiom those 
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two quarters^ there is in our days a further need of study 
and application in liie clergy, with regard to the younger 
gentry; too many of whom, out of a love of novelty, and 
undet pretence of thinking with freedcMn, are become 
zealous advocates for such doctrines and principles, as 
subvert the Christian &ith^ and destroy. the mvine naission 
and authority of a Christiaa ministry and a. Christum 
church. The broaching of these schemes carries in it a 
show of new discoveries, and of a penetration which dis- 
dains to go on in the common road, and in both these 
respects is calculated to feed the vanity of young men ; 
who are therefore eager on all occasions to discover and 
maintain their sentiments, and think it no small matter of 
triumph, when they meet with clergymen imacquainted 
with the cause, and not able to manage the dispute against 
then&t ' This is an open attack upon, our common Chris- 
tianity, which it is the more immediate work of the mi- 
nisters of the gospel to maintain; and as many as shall 
take care to furnish themselves with proper and sufficient 
armour for that end, and shall employ it zealously, as they 
see occasion, against these enemies of religion, will be ac- 
counted faithfol soldiers of Jesus Christ. Especially, if 
to their study and reasoning, by which they are able to 
bear up: against the attacks of nreethinkers, they add the 
powerral argument of an exemplary and truly pastoral life ; 
which is a sort of argument that is easily understood by 
the people, and carries in it an irresistible force. No doubts 
will ever grow in the minds of the people, whether that 
pastor is a messenger and ambassador of Christ, whom 
th^ see dUigent in informing them, both by doctrine and 
exim^le^ concerning the will of Christ ; nor can they ever 
be persuaded that they are not his shepherds and his 
stewards, who watch over their flocks with such care as 
becomes those that believe themselves accountable to thdr 
Lord and Master. : ; - 

And that you may never be unmindful of the relation 
whieh you bear to Christ,^ and of the duties incumbent 
upon you in consequence of. that relation, I must earnestly 
recommend to you a frequent and serious perusal of the 
forms of ordination, e^edally that of priests ; idiere, to-^ 
gether with that relation^ you will see the solemn eng^e- 
ments which you entered mto at the time of your ordina- 
tion, and find the chief offices of the ministerial function 
distinctiy laid out; and all this in such an excellent and 
fiyely manner, as cannot fail of making great impression 
upon a serious mind. 

y2 
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The two qualifications last mentioned, namely, a good 
life, and a serioos application to the study of divine mat- 
ters, are the principal ingredients in the character of a 
dergjnnan; those, without which he cannot only do no 
service in the church of Christ, but must bring dishonour 
to his profession, and great mischief to the souls of men. 
On those accounts, it becomes the duty of every cleigyman 
not only to be possessed of those qualifications himself, 
but also to use his utmost endeavour, that none but such 
as are possessed of them be admitted to holy orders, or 
the cure of souls ; and much more to take care that he be 
not accessary to such admissions, by joining in undue tes- 
timonials for those ends. It is a duty which every man 
owes to truth, not to give his testimony to things which 
he either knows to be false, or does not know to be true : 
it is a duty which every clergyman owes to his bishop, 
not to deceive and impose upon him : it is, further, a duty 
which he owes to the church whereof he is a member, 
not to be the means of sending into it ignorant and un- 
worthy ministers : and, last of all, it is a duty which he 
owes to his own soul, not to involve it in the guilt of all 
that mischief which such ministers do to the souls of 
others, and of aU that scandal and reproach which they 
bring upon their profession and order. By these and the 
like considerations, every clergyman must arm himself 
against the importunities which are usual on such occa- 
sions, and against all the arguments of compassion, and 
friendship, and neighbourhood. And whoever considers 
this matter aright will not only refuse to join in undue 
testimonials, but must think himself obliged, when he sees 
others joining in them, to convey beforehand such private 
intimations, as may lead the bishop to further inquiries, 
and hinder him from proceeding, till he shall have given 
himself proper satisfaction in some other way. 

IX. From the distinction mentioned under the sixth 
head, between public duties, to which ministers are strictly 
obliged by the laws of the church, and the duties of a 
more private nature, which, though not so strictly bound 
upon them by the liaws, are very important branches of the 
ministerial office ; from that distinction, I say, there arises 
another duty, namely, residence ; as this is necessary to. 
the due discharge of all those pastoral offices which are of 
a more private nature. And I choose here to resume that 
distinction, as a proper ground of the duty of residence, 
because it has been urged to me by some, as a sufficient 
reason why I might indulge non-residence, that they 
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should be Dear enough to perform the duties of the Lord's 
day in. person, and if any necessary business should fiall 
out on the week-days^ as buryings, christenings, or the 
like, some neighbouring clei^yman would be ready to at- 
tend. A way of reasoning, which rests upon this supposi- 
tion, that there are no ministerial duties, but such as are 
made expressly necessary by the laws : and it will appear 
to be very wrong reasoning, when it is considered, how 
many excellent ends there are, which either cannot be at- 
tained at all, or at best in a very imperfect manner, with- 
out personal residence. . Such are, a daily oversight and 
inspection, and, by that means, a constant check and re- 
straint upon evil practices of all kinds, and upon the 
growth of corrupt customs and habits among the people : 
such are also, a more intimate knowledge of their spiritual 
estate, and occasional exhortations and reproofs, and, that 
which exhorts and reproves most effectually of all, the 
daily sight and influence of a good example : to which we 
must add, the being always at hand, to observe and com- 
pose differences, before they grow too strong ; and to as- 
sist the rich with counsel, the sick with comfort^ and (ac- 
cording to your abiUties) the poor and distressed with sea- 
sonable relief; and to perform among them all neigh- 
bourly and charitable offices of the like kinds, which are 
not only excellent in themselves, but are the means! of 
endearing ministers to their people, and of opening a pas- 
sage into their hearts for spiritual instructions of M sorts. 

I am aware, that there. is one case which makes con- 
stant residence impracticable, and God knows it is a case 
too common in most dioceses^ namely, the insufficiency of- 
a maintenance ; which renders it necessary for the bishop 
to commit the care of more than one parish to one and the 
same hand ; and, in such cases, we can only exhort and 
entreat ministers to have those good ends seriously in their 
thoughts, and to endeavoiu: after them as far as such un- 
avoidable absence will permit. But the cases which I now 
mean are those of convenience only, not of necessity ; and 
my desire is, to obviate all applications for indulgence on 
such occasions, by convincing the clergy, that personal re- 
sidence is of too great importance in the ministerial office, 
to be sacrificed to private convenience. 

I am also aware, that there are cases, in which the laws 
of church and state suppose and permit ministers to be ab- 
sent from their cures ; particularly the case of pluralities^ 
and (^ residence in cathedral churches : but, in r^ard to 
these, it is my duty to take care, that such absences be not 
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more long, and more frequent, than tiie laws: intend and 
direct. By the express tenor of the dispensatioi;!, every 
pluralist is bound to preach thirteen sermons evecy year at 
the plac^ where he does not oidinaiily reside, and to keep 
hospitality, there for two months $ «nd by the forty-fonrth 
canon of onr churchy every bishop is enjoined to ti^e care, 
that all such residentiaries of his catheihral church, as have 
also parochial cui^es, be obliged to return to th^n as soon 
as ever their statutable residence is performed. Nor is it 
a sujSicient jdea for the habitual absence either x>f pluiial^ 
ists or residentiary^canons, that thev have curates i;9ider 
them of good abilities and with sufficient salaries, who oft- 
ciate in their stead. For though it is to be hoped, on one 
hand, that all curates will remember, that in the eye of tiie 
law and in the sight of God they stand chargeable with 
the cure of souls ; and, on the odier hand, that all such 
incumbents who enjoy those additional advantages .will 
fireely and of their own accord allow such salaries to their 
curates, as are sufficient and reasonable $ yet is tha« a 
great (Hfiierence, in the point of ability to do good, be- 
tween incumbents and curates. The curate% ordinarily 
speaking, must be supposed to have less kno^niedge and 
less experience in their profession, and not to have near so 
much influence and authority, as incumbents personally 
residing : and, not to insist upon the natural relation there 
is between a pastor and his people, a shepherd and his 
flock, which certainly ought to rest upon the mind of every 
pastor, it will be hard to persuade the people, that the care 
of their souls is the thing at his heart, if they receive not 
a reasonable share of pastoral office!^, by way of return for 
the revenues of the diurch. 

From hence it appears^ that irhere the law indulges 
non-residence, it does not 'intend a total discharge from 
the care which was originally committed to mcumbents, 
but only a discharge so fiEur as it necbssarily follows from 
the ground and reason of such indulgence ; and when that 
ceases, the obligation to a personal care and attendance 
returns of course. And even in the- times of necessary 
absence many things may be done by an incumbent^ to 
shew that he is far from reckoning ^himself discharged 
from all manner of care : the needy may be reeved, poor 
children may be sent to school, usdul^ bffoks. ma^ be dk- 
tributed, inquiries may be made from time to time con- 
cerning the state of persons and things, and proper direc- 
tions may be given to the curate for his behaviour and 
studies, diat he may be trained up to be an useful preacher 
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and a prudent pastor, and thoroughly qualified for a paro- 
chial cure of his own, whenever it shall please Providence 
to call him to it. A circumstance, which makes some 
amends to the church for the mischiefs of non-residence, 
and has doubtless a good effect, where learned and ex^ 
perienced incumbents make it their care to direct young 
persons in the study of divinity, and to frame their minds 
to a pastoral life. 

But, with whatever misfortunes, mischiefs, and incon- 
veniences, non*residence may be attended in itself, and by 
unavoidable necessity, it is certain that these ought not to 
be increased beyond what the laws allow, and natural ne- 
cessity requires ; but, on the contrary, to be made up and 
balanced by an exact observance of the rules which the 
church has laid down for the supply of the cures. Every 
incumbent has the cure of souls committed to him by the 
bishop ; and he needs no other commission, while he con- 
tinues to attend that cure in person. But if either the 
law discharge him from constant rendence, or the bishop 
dispense with it^ on account of health, or for other reason- 
able cause ; in those cases he has no power, in virtue of 
his first commission, to transfer the cure to what hand he 

E leases, but, upon such failure of personal attendance, the 
ishop is the proper judge of the fitness of the person who 
shall be appointed to the cure. And if he were not the 
judge, the consequence must be, (what I have too often 
found by experience,) that numbers of cures will remain in 
the hands of persons, concerning whose abilities, morals, 
opinions, and even orders, the bishop has not the least 
satisfaction. An abuse, so imwarrantable in itself, and so 
pernicious in the consequences, that I shall think myself 
mnch wantmg to my duty, if I do not put in execution 
the laws of tibe church' upon this head ^especially since 
his grace the lord ^archbishop of this province, in bis di- 
rections to his suffragan bishops, hath expressly recom- 
mended to us, ^'That we make diligent iniquity concerning 
^-curates in our several dioceses, and proceed to ecclesias- 
f^ tical censures against those who shall presume to serve 
^ cures, without being first duly licensed thereupto; as 
*' also against all such incundbents who shall receive sind 
^ etmploy them, without first obtaining such licence." Or, 
at least, without satisfying the bishop concerning the cha*- 
racters of the persons they employ, till silch licence may 
convenientiy be obtained. 
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And ndien I am spealdng of curates who enter upon 
parochial cures without the licence or knowledge of the 
ordinary^ I cannot omit to take notice of the yery mis- 
chievous and irregular practice of obtaining titles to cares, 
for the single end of obtaining holy orders in virtue of such 
titles^ without any intention to serve the cures. This is a 
shameful imposition upon bishops, and defeats the wise 
end of the thirty-third canon of our church, which was to 
prevent the needless multiplying of clergymen, beyond 
what the present occasions of the church require; and 
this, when it happens, exposes the church to contempt, 
and the persons to reproach, and lays them under tempta- 
tions to submit to mean and sometimes indirect methods 
of application for preferment, and gives great advantage to 
mercenary patrons. To prevent those evils as much as 
may be, I shall insist upon a solenm declaration to be 
made by every incumbent who gives a title for orders, that 
such title is true and real ; according to a ^form which is 
printed for that purpose at the end of these Directions, 
and which I expect to be the standing form of all titles 
that are sent to me. 

X. Hitherto I have applied myself to you, as you stand 
intrusted by God and his church with the administration 
of divine offices, and the care of souls. I must now say 
somewhat concerning another kind of trust, which is not 
indeed so high and important in its nature, but yet is 
such, as cannot with a good conscience be neglected ; I 
mean, the patrimony of the church $ without which, we 
could not, humanly speaking, have established cures, nor 
by consequence those many advantages of constant per- 
sonal residence, which I have enumerated under the last 
head. Religion therefore is nearly concerned, that due 
care be taken to preserve and continue things, which are 
such manifest supports to it. And I need not say on whom 
that care rests, since aU our laws consider the church as in 
a state of minority and pupilage, and every incumbent as 
the guardian, for the time being, of the rights of his own 
church; who therefore stands obliged to transmit them 
entire to his successors, and is guilty of a breach of trust, 
if through his neglect the church shall suffer loss or dimi- 
nution in profits or conveniences of any kind; if the 
houses shall run to decay, or the glebe be injured in til- 
lage, fences, or trees ; or the tithes be diminished, by un- 

b This form has been omitted, as being no longer in general use. See the 
Clergyman's Assistant, 2d edit. p. 315. 
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due composUSons, add by cuBtoms and moduses 'growing 
and gaining strength in luB time. 

Where no house is^ the law does not think it reasonable 
to inflict the penahies of non-residence ; and therefore it 
takes great care, wh^e houses are, to keep them in due re- 
pair ; not only in a habitable, but, as an ancient constitu^ 
tion of our church expresses it, in a decent state ; such as 
is suitable to the character of a clergyman, and to the con- 
dition of a person ,who has had a liberal education, and 
such as may make personal residence easy and agreeable. 
This is what the laws of the church require of every clergy- 
man, under severe penalties : but my present business is 
not to explain the obligation of law, but to enforce the ob- 
ligation of conscience ; having far more delight to see jus- 
tice done to. the church freely, than by constraint ; and 
knowing how much more agreeable it is to the sacred cha^ 
racter and function, to be led into what is right by a sense 
of duty and ccmscience, than to be driven into it by the 
threatenings and penalties of the law. And a matter (rf 
conscience this certainly is, not only in itself, as it is the 
betraying a trust which the church commits to incum^ 
bents ; but in the consequences also, as it brings a great 
chaise and difficulty upon the successors, and, which is no 
small aggravation of the injustice, a charge that plight 
have been prevented at very little expense, by an ^rly 
care in the predecessors ; the failings in fabrics being like 
those in our bodies, cured and amended at small expense, 
if taken in time, but by delays becoming very chargeable, 
and ofttimes incurable. 

The thing then to be guarded against in this matter is 
delay ; which must occasion a heavy burden somewhere : 
if upon the incumbent himself, it is great folly; if upon his 
successor, it is great injustice. Nor is it enough to satisfy 
the conscience under such delays, that their executors win 
be accountable to the next successor; since they know, 
that the utmost which the law itself allows in that case, 
though generally much more than would have prevented 
the mischief, bears no kind of proportion to the real da- 
mage which the successor sustams by such delay. 

When I spake, under the last head, of the many mis- 
chiefs of non-residence, I industriously reserved one of 
them for this place, viz. the decay and ruin of parsonage- 
houses. It may be supposed, ordinarily speaking, that 
clergymen will provide for decency in the places where 
they dwell, not onlv from a sense of duty to God and the 
church, but for their own convenience and credit, and to 
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secuve themselyes fieom the: oontempt of tkdr n^ghboon* 
But we see too little of this, whece incumbents do not 
personally reride ; the houses, in that case, usually fialfing 
mto the hands of &nners, who are no further concern^ 
either in conscience or credit, than to keep them in a mere 
habitable condition. And where pluralists, who enjoy a 
double portion, can prevail with themselves to leave the 
houses of the church to the mercy of such inhabitants, 
they must have forgotten, not only the obli^tions which 
rest upon them in common with other incumbents, but 
also how unseemly it appears in tiiem, to be less forward 
in doing right to the church, the more she enables them to 
do it ; to be less kind to her, the more bountiful she is to 
thenu 

The misdiief and injustice which attend those neglects 
in the repairing of parsonage-houses do equally attend the 
neglect of chancels, the care whereof is assi^ed^by the 
laws of the church, to rectors ; M^ho, by bestowing upon 
them a decency suitable to that most sacred office of our 
reHgion to which they are appropriated, do not only invite 
the paridbioners to preserve the church in.acleaa.and de- 
cent state, but also leave the neighbouring impropriators 
without any cdourable excuse, if they do not nght to the 
chancels under their care ; which undoubtedly they wiU 
be less forward to do, as long as they can be kept in coun- 
tenance by the neglect of spiritual rectcnrs* ' . , 
. The like reasoning from the obligation of conscience 
w!Q equally .;hidd with regard to the possesskxis of the 
church ; both as they are a trust in the hands. of the pre^ 
sent incumbents, and as the nj^lect or abuse of them is a 
great dwotiage and injury to the successors* In the case of 
temporal possessions, if one is tenant of an ^tate for life 
oidy,and destroys the woods, or lets the houses and fences 
run toTuin, or uses the grounds otherwise than in a fidr 
mni husbancHike way; the law accounts all this a plain in- 
justice to thernekt heir, and accordingly, at his motion, 
will give satis&ction for the damage done, and put a stop 
to such abuses for the llime to come. In the case of ecde- 
siastical pokuessions,' the neact inemnbent is not known. 
Mid patrons oftti;mes live at a distance, or may not think 
fit to give diemsdves the trouble of interposing; but inas- 
nmch as the bdngi a « tenure for life only is. the foundation 
of the in}ti8tiee,^tfae crime is the very same here as in the 
case of temporal possesskms; and the less hold, the law 
takes of it, the grdsiter need there is to utge and enfevoe 
the obligations of conscience, and to bedeeeh incumbents 
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to have a WBtcfafiil eye over their, agents and tenanta, that 
the glebes be not abused by them, either in those or any 
other respects. 

In like manner, and upon the same oUigataons of oon* 
sdenoe, great care ought to be taken m the ordering and 
managctment of tithes ; that no unreasonable compositions 
be made, nor permitted, at any hand to grow into moduses) 
which have already swallowed 19 so large a share of the 
patnmony of the church beyond the possibility of a re- 
trieye, and which therefore ought to be immediately bro» 
ken, where they are not yet ardved to a legal estahfirii- 
ment. Nor must the clergy, when ther^ is need tocxuBLin 
the assistance of the law, be discouraged by the fearof be- 
ing thought fitigfous; smce, besides the special oUigatkNis 
upon them not to see the church injusad, they havexeiv 
tafady the same privilege with other men, to mamtain then- 
own just rights. So far are the dei^ firom deserving sudi 
a censure, that it is to be feared they, are rather more easy 
and indulgent than is &irly consistent with their duty to 
the church ; and if inquiry wer6 to be made into all the 
suits that have been commenced for tithes, it would be 
found, that the instances in which they have miscarried 
b^ar no kind of proportion in point of number to those in 
which they have prevailed* But if any clergyman shall 
have entered unhappily into settled engagemeirts for his 
own time, the church may however expect this j«stiG9 
from him. Hat he take care to infonn his successors,: A* 
ther by an entry in the register-book of the parish, or by 
some other method equally proper and sure, that such 
continuance of the Sel&ame payments through a succes- 
sion of years was owing not to any legal composition or 
modus, but to special agreements between him and the 
parishioners. 

I doubt not, but those prejudicial compositions, which 
are did by degreies into settled moduses, have been owing 
in itiany instances to the supineness and negligence of in- 
ettinbents; but I am< also afrai^ that -in tome instances 
they may have been owing to a fer worse cause, and that 
te, bonds of resignation, exacted by patrons, and 'given un^* 
awares by clergymen $ whidi are not only inconsistent 
with the oath i^inst simomacal contracts, and contrary 
to the laws of the church in all ages, and upon both these 
accounts an unhappy entanglement to the minds and con- 
sciences of clergymen ; but are also the means of enslav- 
ing them during life to the will and pleasure of patrons, 
and particularly of tempting them to submit to all the 
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most unreasonable agreements and compositions foi* tithes 
which can be proposed. > 

These things are but small, in comparison of the duties 
which more immediately belong to the pastoral office ; but 
the mischiefs occasioned by the neglect of them are not 
small ; nor ought any thing to be so accounted, which is a 
necessary means to preserve the rights of the church, and 
to enable the parochial clergy to go through their pastoral 
labours with comfort and success. In the pursuit of which 
excellent ends, you shall always be sure of the best assist- 
ances that are in my power; and you cannot fedl of a spe- 
cial blessing from Heaven upon your undertakings, while 
you continue to express your zeal for the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls, by a faithful and conscientious 
discharge of all the parts of the ministerial function. 

And now, my brethren, having laid before you what I 
thought proper concerning the public service of our churchy 
and the provisions for a public ministry to attend that ser- 
vice, and having suggested such rules in relation to both, 
as seem to me to render them most effectual for the great 
ends of religion ; I must beg leave to mention one thing 
more, and that is, the obligation that lies upon us all, not 
only to make the due administration of these a blessing to 
our own time, but also to do all that lies in our power to 
ensure the enjoyment of them to our latest posterity. In 
pursuance of tms, ^ 1 must entreat you to be very diligent 
in inculcating upon your people this most plain and im- 
portant truth, that there is no means, under God,* of con- 
tinuing these invaluable blessings to us or our posterity, 
but a zealous and resolute maintenance of the succession 
to the crown in the protestant line; there being no thought 
more visionary, nor any reasoning more absurd, than the 
supposing that a protestant service and a protestant mi- 
nistiy can prosper or subsist under a popish prince. Put 
them in mind, (as many, I mean, as did not see it, or 
seem to have forgot it,) that the experiment has been al- 
ready tried, and not only failed, but that the swift progress 
which was then made towards the destruction of our reli- 
gious rights left the nation a most convincing proof of 
what they are to expect from a popish prince ; all princes 
of that religion being equally bound in conscience to en- 
deavour the 'extirpation of a protestant church. And let 
me further entreat you to urge upon particular persons, as 

^ This was added upon occasion of the plot^ which had been laid and car- 
ried on a little before that time, for abrogating the protestant snccession, 
and setting a popish pretender on the throoei 
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you see occasion, the regard they owe to tbeur religion 
and country ; and also, how abominable it must appear to 
aQ honest and sober minds, to find the general tenor of 
their actions and discourse a direct contiudiction to their 
oaths. Above all, let me beseech you to make it your 
care, that every thing in your own conduct and conversa- 
tion be exactly agreeable to the oaths you have taken } 
and particularly, &il not to let your parishioners hear the 
king and the royal family constantly prayed for before ser- 
mon by name ; which I must peremptorily insist upon, as 
well in compliance with the canon of our church to that 
purpose, as to remove a reproach which the omission of it 
must occasion, as if such clergymen had not taken the 
oaths sincerely, and therefore are willing to avoid, as much 
as they can, all public notice of the king and the royal fa- 
mily, and all expressions of regard and respect to them: an 
opinion, which being joined to the remembrance of their 
having taken the most strict and solemn oaths of fidelity 
and abjuration, must lessen the reverence of an oath in the 
minds of the people, and weaken the credit and authority 
of the clergy, and be a great hinderance to the success of 
their ministry in general. 

Finally, I must entreat you to go one step further in 
your expressions of zeal for the king and the protestant 
succession ; and that is, to endeavour to remove out of the 
minds of your people all those unjust jealousies and preju- 
dices against his majesty and his administration, which 
you see sown among them by the professed enemies of 
nis government, with a design to overthrow it. And this 
I may and ought to press with the greater freedom and 
earnestness, both because the diligence of the enemy in 
sowing jealousies and spreading misrepresentations is in- 
credible ; and also because I can declare with the greatest 
sincerity, that I am firmly persuaded, that our go6d and 
gracious king has nothing more in his desire and inten- 
tion, than to preserve the constitution, as it stands esta-* 
blished both in church and state. 
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Beverend brethren, 

I. W HEN I held my primary vbitation of this dioceBe, I 
put into the hands of the clergy a book of Directions, re^ 
lating to the due discharge of the. ministerial office, and 
the several branches of it. And having made it a rule ever 
since to put the same into the hands of every person who 
has been instituted or licensed by me, as ccmtainiAg the 
several heads of duty, which I judged necessary to be at- 
tended to by every one who takes upon him the cure of 
souls ; having, I say, done this, there has been no need to 
speak to you upon those heads, in the several visitations 
which I have held since. And therefore I have usually 
chosen for my subject on these occasions such incidents 
relating to the church, or clergy, or religion, as have fallen 
out between the several visitations ; in order to give you a 
dear insight into the facts, and to make such applications, 
for our conduct and practice, as they naturally led to. And 
this is the method which I shall continue at present ; but 
I must first entreat your patience, while I further press 
and enforce one particular branch of the forementioned 
Directions. What I mean is, the distinction that is there 
made between duties legal, the neglect of which is punish* 
able by the laws of church and state, and duties pastoral, 
which are not expressly enforced by laws and penalties, as 
the others are, but yet are bound upon us by a more sa- 
cred tie, and that is,* the obligation of duty and conscience, 
lounded upon a serious sense of the nature and ends of the 
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ministerial function, and of the importance, or rather ne- 
cessity, of those pastoral labours, towards a successful dis- 
charge of it. Such are, private admonition and reproof; 
the taking the advantage of sickness or other calamity, 
(which are apt to* open the mind to instruction,) to infuse 
into your people serious and good thoughts, and such as 
may make the most lasting impression ; to endeavour to 
convince and reform those who are found negligent in the 
great duty of resorting to the public service of the church, 
or not careful enough to be present at the beginning of it; 
and, to bring all, in general, to a just sense of the obliga- 
tion they are under, to give a diligent attention of Uie 
mind in all the offices of religion, whether public or pri- 
vate. To .which I must add, as a branch of the pastoral 
office which is never to be forgotten, private exhortation 
to parents and masters, where it is found needful, to fit 
and prepare the youth under their care to be publicly cate- 
chised, together with those of their neighbours ; and fur- 
ther, to accustom their children, from the be^uing, to a 
regular attendance upon the public worship of the church, 
with a decent and orderly behaviour therein; and, to check 
the first tendency they observe in them to any irregu- 
larities in life: duties, which * are of great importance to 
religion, and to which parents and masters are strictly ob- 
liged, in pursuance of the powers that God has given them 
over theu> children and servants. But yet, in many cases, 
it will require some care and pains on the part of the mi- 
nister^ to make parents duly sensible either of the import- 
ance of those duties, or the special obligation they are un« 
der to perform them. And would to God they could be 
further convinced, how many and great blessings, spiritual 
and temporal, the practice of family devotion would pro- 
cure to them and their household ; and how just and rea- 
sonable a thing it is, to express their thankfulness to God 
for the supports of life, and to beg a blessing upon them, 
as oft as they feed upon the fruits of his bounty. 

II. These private applications, thougb no part of the 
legal and ordinary offices of the church, are of great mo- 
ment towards the preserving among our people a serious 
sense of religion ; or rather, are absoltitdy necessary to 
the giving the legal offices their due effect. Men, for in-> 
stance, are not over-forward in applying to themselves the 
public admonitions which are heard from the pulpit, nor apt 
to be duly affected in hearing them, unless they be privately 
put in mind, as there is occasion, of the more particular 
concern they have in them. Next, if men can be brought 
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to serious thoughts and resolutiona, in. the time of sickness 
or other calamity, by private applications, it may reason- 
ably be hoped, that from thenceforth the exhortations of a 
more public nature, while they find themselves in health 
and at ease, will take the faster hold of them. Again, if 
men will not attend the public worship of God, or, attend* 
ing it, will behave themselves there in a thoughtless and 
negligent manner, it is, to them, as if there were no pub- 
lic worship at all. Aiul lastly, if children be not early in- 
structed in the general prindples of their religion, but re- 
main strangers to the sense and meaning of tjie terms 
under which they are couched, the public discourses they 
afterwards hear will neither be Understood nor relished by 
them; at least, will lose, much of the instruction they 
would have conveyed, and the impression they would have 
made, if the hearers had been duly prepared, first, by a 
g^ieral knowledge of the prmciples of their reUgion, and 
next by an habitual reverence for the public devotions and 
instructions of the chairdi ; as ordinances of God's own 
appointment, and as a special means of obtaining his grace 
and favour, to all those who religiously attend them. 

By this it appears, of how great importance, or rather 
necessity, these pastoral duties are, as well for the giving 
the legal duties thebr operation and effiect, as for the keep- 
ing up a true spirit of rei^km among our people^ And, 
surely, there never was a time, when religion did more 
earnestly call for those pastoral endeavours to support it ; 
or rakher, to preserve it in i)eing. Nothing is more evi- 
dent, than, that ^ a great looseness,, both in principle and 
practice, is gradually descending to tlie middling rank, 
under the hafluence and authority of hig^her examples, and 
through a too great disposition ui corrupt nature to ap- 
psove and follow them. And nothing can hinder this in- 
fection from desc^iding lower and Ibwer, titt it becomes 
general, and we upon t£e poinli of being overwhdmed by 
it, but a diligent endeavour on the. part, of the paroehud 
clergy to check anid resist it y partioulaffly in the methods 
already mLentk>ned, and suck others of the like kind, as 
tend to establish the people ccmunitted to their care, both 
in the principles and the practice of the Christian religion. 

lU. I need not tell you, what gross representations have 
been made- both here and in the Plantations, as if the ge- 
nerality of the clergy of the churck of England were shame- 
fully remiss and negligent in the. pastoral office. This slan- 
der upon our church and clei^ h^s been publicly spread 
and avowed in a veiy unworthy and licentious manner, 
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and has received a reprehension^ though more gentie than 
it deserved,' in a late pastoral letter against the enthusiasm 
of these days. But however, the reproaches of those men 
may be so hr of use to us, as to be made a fresh incite- 
ment to care and diligence in the offices belonging to our 
function ; that, after the example of St. Paul in a like case, 
we; may cut off* all occasion of slander from them who 
desire occasion. And since it is not to be expected, that, 
amongst such a number of clergymen, there should be, in 
all, the same degree of zeal and activity in the discharge 
of their duty; t£ose of them who have been hitherto less 
zealous and less active tha;n their neighbours, must in- 
crease their diligence, upon this, among other motives, 
that they may cut off all occasion of slander from those 
who seem not to be ill- pleased with any handle for it. 
And we must all of us remember, that we cannot do 
greater justice and honour to our established church, than 
by making it appear, in fact and experience, that its rules 
and orders, pursued and invigorated as they always ought 
to be, are an effectual means of promoting piety and good- 
ness among the members of it ; an honour for which it 
must at all times be mainly indebted to the care and vi^- 
lance of parochial ministers. 

It is now an hundred years since the like clamours were 
raised and propagated throughout the nation against the 
established clergy; as a body lazy and unactive in the 
vrork of religion, and whose defects in the discharge of 
their duty did greatly need to be supplied by itinerant 
preachers. And these preachers, under a notion of greater 
zeal and sanctity, and by pretences to more than ordinary 
measures of the Spirit, drew after them confused multi- 
tudes of the lower rank, and did all that was in their power 
to lay waste the bounds of parochial communion, and to 
bring the established service into disgrace. And we can- 
not have a more pregnant testimony, hpw mischievous 
such practices are to religion, and how productive not only 
of confusion, but of blasphemy, pro&neness^ and the most 
wicked and destructive doctrines and practices, than these 
and the like effects which they then had, as they are set 
before us at large in the histories of those times. A suf- 
ficient warning to all who have a serious concern for reli- 
gion,' and a just regard to public peace and order in church 
and state, to use their best endeavours to oppose and sup- 
press that spirit of enthusiasm, which is now gone out, 
and which cannot be opposed and suppressed more efiec- 
tually than by preserving the bounds of parochial commu- 
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luon^ andoppodng all breaches upon them ;. and then bji: 
every nunister's satisfying his people, in the course of a 
regular, life and a diligent discharge of all- duties and of-* 
ficeSy pastoral as well as legal, that they need no other in- 
struction, nor any other means and helps for the. saving of 
their sods, than those which the church has providied for 
them : on supposition, that the people, on then: parts, will 
seriously embrace those means and helps, and religiously 
conform to the established worship and discipline, and 
submit to the advice and instructions of those to whom 
the. providence of God has committed the care of their 
souls. . 

IV. And for the keeping up this good disposition among 
your people, let them be made sensible of the excellencies 
of the public offices of pur church ; as a service that com- 
prises all and every branch of Christian devotion-— confes- 
sion of sins, and declaration of pardon to penitent sinners 
—a suitable and edifying mixture of psalms and hymns and 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testament — acknow- 
ledgments of oiur own weakness, and addresses to God for 
spiritual aid and strength — confessions of fedth, a&d re- 
membrances of duty to God and our neighbour, as set 
forth in the Ten Commandments, with the. prayer alter 
every branch, to incline the heart to the performance of it 
—supplications for averting all evil, and prayers for ob- 
taining all good, to soul, body, and estate— -intercessions 
for biasings to others, and thanksgivings for. mercies to 
ourselves— rspecial prayers for the divine blessing upon 
kings and counsellors, civil magistrates, and spiritual pas^ 
tors ; as those, through whose pious and wise administra- 
tion, national blessings and benefits, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, are in the ordinary course of providence conveyed to 
mankind— -together with particular prayers and thanks- 
givings adapted, to particular seasons and occasions-^to 
which are added, . proper offices for a devciut and solemn 
administration of every Christian ordinance and. institution 
-^and.the whole conceived, as public liturgies always have 
been, and always ought to be, in a language that, is grave, 
serious, and expressive ; without any of those irregular 
flights and redundances, from which extempore prayer is 
seldom free ; and least of all, that sort of it, which pre- 
sumptuously fatherS; itself upon an immediate dictate of 
the Spirit of God, 

I have only to add upon this head, that next to the 
internal excellencies of the liturgy itself, and that know- 
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ledge or xsthieE feelilig of tha»e exceUeiici«s»^ ^fdikfai ^ ve- 
Threat regard and attentiou will Iweed in the heart of 
every sincere worshipper; next to theae^ I say, nothing 
contributeB more to the possessing the minds di th^ peo- 
ple with a due Ee^fie of those excelleociesy than the mi- 
nister's giving the afBices, throughout, the just advaniia^ 
of bdng performed, m^ a solemn, serious, apd affectionate 
manner* 

And as to a personal respect to yourselves, and a due 
regard to your instructions; the apostle has plainly pointed 
out the way to secuire these, when he grounds the obedi- 
ence and esteem of the people upon the watchfulness and 
diligence of the pastor. His lesson to the people is. Obey 
them that have the rtile over ymi^ and mbmit yowrsi^lvi^i 
and why? because they watch for ytmr ^auls, as th^ thai 
must give am account. And again, Esteem those who. aste^ 
over you in the Lordy very Hghly in lo^e; and wliy? fixt 
their work's sake. — ^Where there i» a due watch£ukieBa and 
working on one side, there will very rarely be wanting a 
due love and esteem on the other. 

V. I have taken notice before, thaJb one bcanch of theoe 
pastoral duties, that every minist^ is^ bound to. discharge, 
IS admonition and reproof; which cannot be performed 
from the pu^, without the danger of hardening, instead 
of reforming. And this being, in truth, the most difficult 
part of the ministerial office, ahd yet highly necessary to 
be done, and also done in sucdi a mjanner as maj make the 
greatest impresraon, smd ^ve it the mo^t lasting effects. ; \ 
canQQt omit to mentiou one e^spedient, which may mid^e 
that work less difficult to ministers^ and more, dfectnal 
upon their people* What I mean is, the having in thdr 
posft^ision some small tracts against particular vices and 
the more notorious defects- in duty, to be. occasionally jNit 
into the hands of those who are found to be going on in 
any habitual sin, either of caommission promisaioii, and so 
to need a more ckise and fordhle application ; wbusther it 
be by way of restraint from vice, or mcitement to duty^ as 
the. case requires. As this i^ the gentlest method of pro- 
oeedjlng, there is the least hazard pf giving offence.; ajod as 
the tracts themselves are both s^xt and plain, they are 
most likely to be read and considered; and they make a 
much deeper impression upop. the mind, than either ge- 
neral admonitions from the pulpit, or particular admoni- 
tioBLs by word of mouth. A great variety of tracts, cal- 
culated for that use, is constantdy provid^ by the Society 
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ftnr promoting Christian Knowledge^) the members where* 
(tf are entitled to as many as they apply for, at one half of 
the prime cost ; which reduces tibe price to a trifle. And> 
that no part; <^ my diocese might want the convenience of 
being furnished with them as they see occasion, the in- 
cumbents of the several market*towns have readily agreed 
to take the trouble of becoming members of the society, 
and so have put themselves in a condition to fufnish their 
neighbours, whether clergy or laity, with as many as they 
shall need. 

This may seem, at first sight, to be a matter of small 
moment, but in the effects it will be found by experience 
not to be small. And great need there is in this degene- 
rate age to have recourse to all expefients, whether great 
or small, for putting a st(^ to the growth of vice and widt- 
edness, and for raising and keeping alive a spirit of reli- 
gion among us ; the first, to avert the judgments of God 
from fiedling upon a sinful nation ; and the second, to make 
us a proper object of his mercy and fojrbearance. Vice is 
grown bold and headstrong, and has well nigh broken 
loose from the last restraint, that of shame. And though 
l^e powers put into the hand of the civil magistrate for re- 
straining and suppressing it, are very great, the fruit and 
effect of those powers is found by experience to be very 
«mail. Nor is it to be expected, that the spiritual powers 
should be aUe effectually to encounter it in the way <^ 
discipline and censure, while they are fettered to such a 
degree, and Hable to be interrupted in almost every step 
they take. 

And as to the clergy ; the utmost they can do, in the 
way of punishment is, in the most prudent and respectful 
manner, to put the ms^giistrate in mind, that the authority 
with which he is intrusted is not only for the preserving 
of peace, but likewise for the punishment of vice ; one as 
a duty he owes to his prince, and the other as a duty he 
owes to Ms God. Both these are the duty of dvil ms^gis- 
trktes ; and it is gready to be wished, that a due regard 
nwy always be had to both in the appointment of them ; 
and much to be wondered, tiiat any magistrate, who is 
-otherwise a serious person, and frequents the public ser- 
▼iee of the dhurch, and appears to have a sense of duty iii 
ail oither respects, ^ould need to be put in mind of this 
branch of it, when the scripture so expressly diarges it 

• At their office in Bartletfs Buildings, near St. Andrew's ehuix^ in Hol- 
born. 
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Upon him^ and when he is so frequently reminded of. it in 
otir own liturgy ; which makes it the prayer of him and 
of the whole congregation, '^ that all who are in autho* 
" rity may truly and indifferently minister justice, to the 
" piitiishment of wickedness and vice, and to the mam- 
' " tenance of true religion and virtue." 

Upon the whole ; till, we see a greater probability, that 
national wickedness and vice will be restrained and kept 
ui^er In. the way of authority, coercion, and censure, the 
great refuge of religion must be in the parochial clergy; 
and to their pastoral labours, under the divine blessing, 
the nation will be chiefly indebted, if vice do not grow 
triumphant, and God do not visit us with some remarkabie 
judgment; or, which is the heaviest judgment of all, give 
us over, atfd remove his candlestick from among us. 

This is a melancholy subject ; and the thought of na* 
tional judgments, an uncomfortable scene ; but yet no way 
unfit to be opened and represented before fhose, who, by 
their vigilance and activity in their several stations, have 
it so much in their po;ver to prevent them. 

And though you may not find such a measure of success 
as might be expected from your pastoral labours, be not 
discouraged, but labour on. Some of the goo^ seed you 
now sow,' though seemingly dead for the present, may 
hereafter, by the blessing of God, take root, and spring 
up; or if it do not, you, however, are sure of your reward 
from God. 

The earnest wish of religious and good men always has 
been, and always will be, to see the world grow better ; 
and it is more peculiarly the duty of the ministers of the 
gospel to use their best endeavours to make it better. 
But it must be remembered at the same time, that it is a 
great work to keep it from growing worse. And therefore, 
though that part of the vineyard which the providence of 
God hath committed to your care should not increase in 
fruitfulness so sensibly as you could wish, do not despond, 
nor be discouraged, as if you were an unprofitable la- 
bourer ; but consider, for your comfort, how soon it would 
be overrun with thorns and briars, (the fruits of the seed 
sown by the wicked one,) if you did not watch their 
growth, and use the best methods you can to keep them 
under, or root them up, and to sow the seeds of reU^on 
and piety in their stead. 

VI. Next to the care of promoting the practice of reli- 
gion in our particular stations, there, is- a general obligation 
upon us all, to use our best endeavours to preserve and 
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maintain the legal establishment of it in this church and 
nation, as the most sure foundation, not only of preserving 
p^ace and order in church and state, but also of preserving 
and promoting religion, and the practice of it, within the 
several districts which that establishment has fixed ; pro- 
vided there be no failure, either op. the part of the minister, 
or on the part of the people. And where either of these is 
the case,' the constitution cannot justly be charged, if it 
fail of attaining the ends of its establishment. ' 

There are three sorts of people among us, who, though 
of different principles and views, do yet agree in their 
enmity to the established church : they who disavow' all 
revelation ; they who are against all establishments, as 
such 3 and they who dislike our present establishment. 
These, all together, are a formidable body of men 3 ready 
to join, upon any fair prospect, in an attempt upon the 
constitution of our church; and therefore ought to be 
diligently watched and guarded against by all the tme 
lovers of it. 
' As to the first sort of enemies, they who disavow all re- 
velation ; it is not to be wondered, that they contend with 
so much earnestness for no establishment, because they 
know how greatly a regularity, order, and uniformity in 
the public exercise of religion, tends to preserve the ho- 
nour of it, and to defeat their schemes for promoting in- 
fidelity. Of the truth of which we need no other evidence,' 
tEan the particular zeal which has been shewn by the chief 
patrons of infidtelity, agsdnst all religious establishments, 
under colour of their being destructive of the general li- 
berties of mankind ; whereas, in truth, they are destruc- 
tive of nothing, but of that general licentiousness in prin- 
ciple and {>ractice, to which the schemes and pursuits of 
these people have so visible a tendency. And they know 
very wdl what they do, when they are contending for 
such a confused and irregular state of things, as not only 
naturally tends to expose religion to reproach and con- 
tempt, but has been found by experience so to do. 

And therefore it has sometimes been a matter of wonder 
with me, that the second sort of enemies, those, J mean, 
who profess a serious regard to religion, but are yet against 
.any national establishment, should not see that they are 
domg the work of the common enemy ; especially when a 
nation of gathered and independent congregations, with- 
out 'any fixed parochial districts, is, at first sight, so very 
big, with confusion; and when they cannot but know, 
what a monstrous degree of profaneness, enthusiasm, and 
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immorality it produced, when the expmment was mikde 
in the days of their forefathers. 

As fcnr the Uiird sort ; those who are satisfied concern- 
ing the expedience, if not necessity, of a national establish* 
ment, but are dissatisfied with the present; it is time 
enough to ienter into reiisonings with them, when they 
ha^e agreed among themselves^ what the establishment is, 
which they would introduce in the place of the present. 
They have, indeed, in many of their writings, raised ex- 
oepticms tigainst our liturgy, and some othe^ parts of our 
constitution; (and what human constitution was evw per- 
fect ?) but what they have hitherto done in that way has 
been mainly to justify their separation fiXMn the nationid 
church, and goes little farther than to the pulling down 
the present febric. But, surely, it is most imreasonable 
in them to expect that any one who is well satisfied with 
the present should be willing lo part with it, till he has a 
full and entire view of what is to succeed in its place; t.e. 
till he is enabled to form a judgment for himself; first, 
which of the two is most agreeable to the word of God, 
and the practice of the first and purest ages ; and next, 
which of them is best calculated to answer the ends <rf 
peace, order, and unity in the church, and makes the best 
provision for the instruction and edification of every paiti* 
cular member of it. 

VII. Next to a sincere zeal and endeavour to keep up a 
serious sense of religion amoi% yonr pe(^le,aiid a reverent 
r^ard to our established worship in subservience to that 
great end, there is another point which also demands your 
care, namely, the established provision which our constitu-* 
tion has made, to support the clergy with comfort under 
their pastoral labours ; and which, in that respect, is direct- 
ly subservient to the great end of religion. What I mean 
is, the patrimony of the church, and the convejring it to 
the successive incumbents, unhurt and undiminished. A 
cafution, which I know you will not think unseasonable to 
be repeated ^, when you remember the two attacks that 
have beai made in parliament; the first, commonly cdled 
the Tithe Bill ; and the second, of a later date, and distin- 
guished by the name of the Quaker's Bill ; both of them 
indeed defeated in the first attempt, but, I doubt, not so as 
to discourage a second. 

You may remember, that the design of the Tithe Bill 
was to establish exemptions from tithe for ever, if in a 

b See IMrections, p. 328. 
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^seitain fitimber of yeBjm no tithe at nH iisd b^en ^cL 
This, if the bill had succeeded^ woald^ as tb exeiBption% 
have made an entire change in the present htw of titibes^ 
As the law now stands, the incuifil^eiit is entrtted at all 
times to sue for tithe of common right, axid the ^roof of 
the exemption rests npdii the oecupant and laiidholder. 
But, if such a bill shall ever succeed^ the proof yriM be 
put tipon the incumbent; and he will fail in Ins snit^ wih^ 
less he can shew, that tithe has been paid within the time 
limited by the act. And thii^ a new incumbent may not 
be able to do; partly, because no tithe may have reUiy 
been paid within the time, thraugh private agreements or 
persbnal indulgences, by one or more of his pred^eedmvs^ 
or tiirongfa a natural inactivity, or an unhappy inabUhy tld 
sue for it; and partly, through the difficulties of making 
proof of payment of tithe, wfaieire it really has been {tosd 
witMn the time ; whether through a negligence in k^epnq^ 
accounts by former incumbents, or tfaroagh the conceal-'' 
ment of those accounts by their executors ; ot tistougll 
the fear of the poor to displease the rich, imd an unwM- 
ImgnesB m one neighbour to be witness against anotbieh 
The manifold and visible inconveniences wUch such a biU 
must bring upon the churchy if it should pass into It lav^^ 
make it the duty as well as interest of the whole body ti 
the clei^, not only to do all that is in their power to 
obstruct it, but in the mean time to be guarding carefiillj^ 
against the consequences of it, if (which God forbid) il 
should ever succeed ; by getting the best informatioti ih^ 
can of the ground and foundation upon which the claim 
of exemption rests, and Aether it be such as the law wiU 
support; and if it be not, to enter into proper measures 
for overthrowing it, while it is in thdr power, and befone 
it receives a final establishment firom such a law as we ar<l 
Bdw i^ealdng of; which has been already attempted with 
great zeal, and may probably be attempted agam. And 
as to moduses also, to take care to vary t^eir agtvements 
and compositions for tithe ; and having, frotn time to timi^ 
made due entries of such variations, to give special dire^ 
tion that the evidences thereof be faithfully transmitted id 
their successors. 

And to induce incumbents the more dBfeetuidly to pro- 
vide against all enctoachmehts upon the patrimony of th^ 
churdi, whether by exemptions or moduses, they iSkxM 
always remember, that as they are tiie prc^rietors for tfael^ 
own time, and that by as goc^ a title as any other estad^ 
is enjoyed, whatever the enemies of tiie dergy may pi^ 
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tend to the contrary ; so they are likewise guardians and 
trostees for God and his church } and^ as such, are bound 
in conscience to use all reasonable care, that the rights. of 
their respective churches be by them transmitted entire to 
succeeding incumbents. 

I need not say much of the other attack that has been 
made upon the patrimony of the church, I mean, the 
Quaker's Bill ; both because it is of a later date, and be^ 
cause the mischievous consequences of the bill, while it 
was depending in parliament, were published to the world, 
and cannot be so soon forgotten by the clergy, whose 
more immediate concern it is. It is enough to say in ge- 
neral, that if it had passed into a law, the whole body of 
the dlergy would, in innumerable cases, have been deprived 
at once of the benefit of the established courts of the 
realm, ecclesiastical and temporal; that all apprehension 
from those courts and the exact and regidar proceedings 
therein, which at present do in many cases discourage the 
Quakers from being so vexatious to the clergy as their 
principles lead them to be, would then be removfsd ; that, 
if these restraints were removed, incumbents would be ex- 
posed to all the arts,^ concealments, and vexations, that 
they have reason to expect from a people, who think the 
clergy have no right to tithe, and who are so far from 
owning an obligation to pay, that they think themselves 
bound in conscience to do all that is in their power to 
avoid it. These are difficulties which the passing such a 
bill into a law would bring, more or less, upon the whole 
body of the clergy ; but would fall most heavily upon the 
poor vicars, whose all wcnild frequently, come witnin the 
compass of such an act ; and, as it consists of small tithes 
which are not so easily ascertained, does greatly need the 
assistance of the established courts for that end. And, God 
knows, with all the assistance that the laws can give, IJie 
clergy find it difficult enough to bear up against the many 
advantages, which the Quakers, as a kind of body cor- 
porate, and that of no small influence and zeal, are known 
to be in possession of. And how greatly would the diffi* 
culty be mcreased, if the present {^vantages of the laws 
should be taken from them ! 

^ VIII. To conclude : As the laws of the land are on the 
side of the church, it is not only her interest, but her duty, 
on all proper occasions, to take the benefit of them, and to 
endeavour to defeat all attempts that may be made to de- 
prive her of that benefit. But, at the same time, it must 
be remembered, that against all manner of attempts, whe- 
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ther upon the constitution, or upon the rights of the 
church, our best defence and greatest security will always 
be, the love and esteem of our people ; and the only true 
way to be sure of this is, an exemplary life, a circumspect 
behaviour, a diligent discharge of tne duties of our station, 
and a visible concern for the good of souls. These, I say, 
will, in all events, be the best security to our church that 
human helps can afford, and the most likely means of en- 
gaging God to support and defend it : especially, if, toge- 
ther with our own endeavours, we &il hot to make our 
earnest prayer to him, to preserve it both in outward peace 
and inward purity : for its outward peace, to pray m the 
words of one of the collects of our church, '^ that the 
course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by his 
governance, that his church mav joyfully serve him 
in all godly quietness :" and for mward purity, in the 
words of another collect, ^' that he will keep his house-, 
'^ hold the church in continual godliness ; and, that it may 
*' be devoutly given to serve hun in good works^ to the 
^' glory of his name, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
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My reverend brethren, 

J. HE providence of God having called me to the govern- 
ment of this diocese, I have judged it not improjuer for me 
to commmiicate my thoughts to you with regard to the 
execution of your ministerial office^ in order to the edifi- 
cation and s^vation of the souls respectively committed 
to your charge. 

To this end I shall reduce what I have to say to you 
under two general heads. 

The first relates to your conduct in the actual perform- 
ance of divine offices in the house of God. 

^JThe second relates to your behaviour at large towards 
your pari^ioners. ' 

In speaking to the former, I shall-^confine myself to these 
four branches of your office, namely, preachmg, praying, 
catechising, and expounding the holy scriptures. 

I shall begin with preaching, which is one of those 
means appointed by our Saviour, for the enlightening the 
minds, awakening the consciences, and redbrming the 
manners of your hearers. In order to answer these great 
ends, some degree of skill and address, as well as of pains 
and study, will be requisite : and I shall, for the sake 
chiefly of such of you as have not been^long in holy or- 
ders, communicate my sentiments with regard to the sub- 
ject, the composition, the style, and the prommciation of 
a sermon. 

The subject of a sermon ought to be some point of doc- 
trine that is necessary for a Christian to know; or some 
duty that is necessary for him to practise, in order to his 
salvation. I speak this in opposition to subtile questions 
and curious speculations, that are above the common level 
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of the auditory^ and which have often no other effect, 
than to disquiet the minds and consciences of those who 
do not right^ x^dfrnifoifit tl^en^; sn4 rf. tbey please curi- 
ous and itching ears^ yet will edatf no man in fedth and a 
good life. 

Upon this occasion I Would recommend it to young 
preachers especially^ to compose a set of sermons upon the 
chief artides of the ChriBtian religion, according tp their 
natural order and dependence. By this means they will 
improve their own knowledge at the same time that they 
are teaching their hearers : but this should be done in the 
plainest and easiest manner^ laying aside metaphysical 
niceties and the jargon of the schools, and especially 
^avoiding to explain mysteries ; for this is generally giving 
Vords and terms without meaning; and no man has ever 
succeeded in the attempt. 

When a useful subject is chosen, the next caise of the 
pveacher is to find out some proper and pertinent text, tiiat 
wiM naturally lead him to pursue his subject, and that will 

E'eld homi those doctrines and practicid deductions which 
» had in hie view^ without force and torture^ For want 
of this, the whole operation will be laborious, obscure, and 
p^plexed to the composer; and the discourse will be void 
of that perspicuity, which is necessaiy to ^igage the attt^i- 
tkm of the hearers. And I am sute there is no want of 
such texts upon all subjects in the Bible. 

It has given me di^ust to observe in some preachers a 
certain affectation of choosing such texts as appear remote 
and foreign to their subject, that by this means they may 
have. oppcKtunity ci shewing their wit and ingenuity in 
fetching that out of a text, which nobody ima^aed could 
be m it. Tliey would do something mi^idous, Uke bring- 
ing water out of a dry rock in the wilderness, in order to 
surprise thek* auditory : but this w3i ever give distaste to 
good judges^ and there is no occasion fkx putting one text 
upon the rack, to make it speak that which would natu* 
rally and easily arise out of tmother, tjiat might as w^ 
havabeen chosen in the room of it. 

When a useful subject and a pertinent text are chosen, 
the next work is composition, or the ranging of such 
thoughts as naturally arise upon the subject, into a con- 
venient order and' method : this will be the plan of his 
discourse ; and the composer will reap no small advantages 
from this practice. 

Rrst, As it will help him to enter all his loose and 
detached thoughts in their proper places, for want ci 
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which some of l^em may escape him whoo he oomeg to 
the fii^sbiDg part. 

, Secondl^^ It will lead him to break hi9 sermoa into 
head9^ which is absolutely necessary for giving strepffth 
pnd clearness to the whole, and for engaging the attentioq 
of th^ audience ; which will be soon blmited and tired 
with hearing an harangue where all the parts are run into 
one general mass, and nothing distinctly and specially of^ 
fered to the understanding. 

Thirdly^ The memory of the hearers will be sreatly re- 
lieved ; for a sermon thus broken into particular neads wil) 
be better impriptfsd, and more easily recollected, by reasou 
of the dependence and connection of the parts, where one 
^ws another after it like the links of a chain. 

And lastly,. It will give' the preacher an opportunity of 
intacspersing apt t^^^ts of holy scripture for the support or 
illustration of every particular head. 

There mav indeed be a fsLvity extreme on this hand; for 
{ have hearo a seirmon that has been so overloaded with 
t&sjM of. scriptmre, that the thread of the reasoning was in 
a mann^ lost, and the whole looked like a piece of rich 
patchwork, without any ground appearing at the bot- 
tom,. But the other extreme, of a penury of sacred texts, 
preyaps too much in our modem and refined composi- 
tiona I which, for that reason, may rather be called oraticm^ 
liian sermon»« 

A <hie medium therefore ought to be observed in thia 
case; but of the two, the latter extreme is most blame- 
able ; for a sermon vnll appear lean and imsatisfying to a 
religious . palate, when .it is not sufilciently larded with 
s^pture, but the whole is made to rest on the reasonings 
of the preacher, unaupportedT by the authority of God's 
word. 

By this means likewise he wiU become an expert tex-^ 
tuary, which is the first excellency of a Christian divine ; 
and tlie people will occasionally be made acquainted with 
th/e holy sciaptiires. 

Now this IS what I call a sermon, in contradistinction 
to an oration, which by one uniform flow of eloquence^ 
without proper breaks and divisions, glides like a smooth 
stream over the soul,, leaving no traces behind it. The 
word thus ddioately sQ}i^.'may, like a concert of mu/sic, 
delight the ear while \t lasts^ but- dUes with. the sound, and 
tdie hearer wiU cai^ little hoiM,, besldea a remembrance 
that he was sweetly ent^rtain^. 

T^e cflTect of this will, where there are any kind of 
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talents for it, be a good Style ; by which I would be un- 
derstood to mean that simplicity and propriety of lan- 
guage, which clearly conveys the sense of the speaker into 
the mind of the -hearer. When therefore, by the method 
bfcfore prescribed, the preacher is become master of his 
subject, and has ranged all his materials fitly, fit words 
and expressions will readily offer themselves to answer to 
his clear ideas ; for nothing perplexes the style but a con- 
fused and perplexed manner of thinking. 

He therefore who would convince and persuade his 
hearers should above all things aim at that perspicuity 
and simplicity, which are the greatest ornaments of lan- 
guage : whereas, on the contrary, a tawdry style, gar- 
nished with flowers of rhetoric and flights of fancy, which 
are incident to young preachers, makes only a bright 
confusion, that glares upon the mind without enlighten- 
ing it. 

As to the doctrinal part of a sermon, the style cannot 
be too plain and chaste, though it need not descend to be 
base and vulgar, (for there is a wide difference between 
these two,) because it is addressed to the understanding ; 
but as the practical part is.designed to move the affectiops 
and passions, the style may rise, and grow warm with some 
heightenings of imagination, the better to answer that 
purpose. 

. I have only two short remarks to add on this head. 
The first relates to the introduction, the second to the 
conclusion of a sermon. 

As to the former, if an introduction be necessary, it 
should always be short, pertinent, and leading as soon as 
may be to the main subject of the discourse. If the text 
needs any light from what goes before and follows it, this 
should be collected, and brought to bear upon the text 
with the utmost brevity and clearness ; for people are na- 
turally impatient to know what the minister would be at, 
iemd to have him take his main business in hand. When 
I hear i^ preacher set out with a general preamble, that 
has no inunediate relation to his text, and can never carry 
him to it but by a mighty circumference, I easily con- 
clude with myself what I am to expect in the sequel of 
the discourse. 

With regard to the conclusion of a sermon, it should be 
always practical, and persuasive to a good Itfie ; it should 
consist of exhortations and motives proper to enforce such 
^duties and virtues as may pertinentfy ari^e from the d€>c- 
trines and positions before laid down. For the great end 
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of preaching is to make men better : mere knowledge put 
into the head, if it doe^ not penetrate to the heart, and 
from thence diffuse itself into the life and conversation, 
becomes not only useless, but hurtful, as it will turn to a 
man*s greater condemnation. 

I shall dismiss this general head with some remarks 
upon the subject of pronunciation or elocution. And here 
I must observe to you, that no one manner of pronunciation 
will befit every sermon, nor every part of the same sermon, 
but that it must be diversified according to the nature of 
every period; it is impossible therefore to give precise 
rules where so great a variety of circumstances will arise, 
which require a different modification of voice and action ; 
but every preacher must, in a good degree, be left to the 
direction of his own judgment, and the best examples. 

All that I shall therefore attempt under this head, is to 
propose some general rules that will extend to all cases^ 
and that may be of use for correcting some common faults 
and mistakes. 

The first is, to pronounce every word and syllable dis- 
tinctly, and to beware of sinking at the dose of the period. 
This is undoubtedly the first and chiefest excellence of 
pronunciation, because the very end of speaking is so far 
lost, as it is not distinctly heard. 

I would not be here understood to recommend that 
heavy and phlegmatic delivery that retails out words by 
their syllables; for this is more properiy to be called 
spelling t^an speaking, and is apt to tire men's patience, 
and lull them to^ t^leep : but I mean that articulate ex- 
pression, with rests and pauses properly interposed, which 
shall break and distinguish the parts of a period according 
to the sense ; and herein consists the propriety and beauty 
of elocution, which both speaker ajid hearer will sensibly 
enjoy. 

' This rule is calculated for the cure of two faults that 
are not unfrequent ; one is a thick and confused delivery, 
which runs syllables and words into one mass, so that the 
ear cannot well separate them, and the hearer is forced to 
make up the sense by conjecture. The other is a rapidity 
of speech which runs off too fast to impress any distinct 
idea on the mind, by which means both the pleasure and 
profit of a sermon are in great measure lost. A little time, 
and' practice will certainly cure this fault, where there is 
no natural defect in the organs. 

The second rule I would mention is, to be careful not to 
exceed the compass of the voice. There is a certain ne 
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pll^s ultra to the oi^ne of speech in every man, and his 
own feeling alone can teach lum where it lies : if he goes 
beyond tiiis, his pronunciation will be harsh, unmusical, 
and disagreeable both to himself' and to his hearers, who 
cannot receive with pleasure what they perceive he deli- 
vers with pain and violence ; besides, that it is impossible 
for him duly to temper and govern l^is voice under these 
unnatural [^trainings and efforts. 

. Tt is a great mistake to imt^ne that a voice must needs 
be well heard, merely because it is loud.^ This is indeed 
a noble foundation for art and skill to work upon ; but 
witiiput the sdd of these, it is often swallowed up and lost 
in itself. 

A moderate strength of voice, witli a due articulation 
of words, and distinction of pauses, will go further, even 
in a large congregation, than the thunder of an unskilful 
tongue ; and this is that sucsviloquentia^ that mellowness 
and sweetness of speaking, so much praised in some of 
the Roman orators, in opposition to the rusticity of noisy 
declaiiners. 

Let me here add, by way of (^ution, the danger of 
forcing and straining tne internal organs. I wish I were 
not an unhappy example of this kind, and that I did not 
to this day feel the sad effects, of maldng too violent ef- 
forts in the pulpit, many years ago : from my own ex- 
Eeirienc^. therefore let me advise young preachers, who 
ave not the most robust lungs, to have recourse to art 
and management, rather than to force, for supplying that 
defect. 

The third rule I would recommend to you is, to ob» 
serve one even and uniform manner of pronunciation. I 
would not be here understood to mean, that a preacher is 
to ccmfine himself to one simple note or sound, or to one 
degree of time and motion, from the beginning to the end 
of his discourse ; for this is that manotoma^ or una. quiB- 
dam spiritus ac soni intentio, which the great teacbef 
of Roman oratory explodes. It would be most absurd to 
do this, unless every thought and every occasi(m were p^- 
fectly alike^ The spirit and beauty, and^ I may say, the 
very essence of pronunciation, lies in proper emphases and 
accents, and in varying the notes and times pursuant to 
the diversity of sentiments and occasions. 

But I am levelling this rule against that subsultory way 
of delivery, that rises like a storm in^ one )^it of the pe-p 
nod, and presently sinks into a dead calm, that will scarce 
reach the ear.' I allow that elevations and softenings ot 
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rflie voice^ judiciously mwiaged, are both onmiiiental and 
tmefdl ; but those suddai stalls and explorions are moat 
tnajgvaceful, and unbecoming the gravity of the pulpit, and 
ai'e 0f no nse, that I can think of, unless it be to startle a 
hearer that happens to be asleep : and the other extreme of 
l^inking below the ear is still more ridiculous ; for words 
which cannot be heard may as well not be spoken. 

The fourth and last general rule I would suggest is, to 
•fistinguish carefully between the doctrinal and practical 
part of the discourse, in the manner of your pronunciation. 
The intention of the doctrinal part being to enlighten the 
understanding, and to lead it to the knowledge of truth, 
by cool reasoning and argumentation; all that is propar 
and necessary here, is that simplicity of acc^it and em- 
phasis, which may serve to point out where the force of the 
-argument lies ; and no man, who is master of his subject, 
can greatly err in this part. 

3ut the practical part of a sermon requires a very dif- 
ferCTt conduct; for the mind having been before suffi- 
ciently enlightened, and the nature and obligation of vir- 
tue cleariy proved, the intention is now to persuade the 
will to embrace it ; to whieh end the passions are to be 
excited to come in to assist the reason. And here it is 
'that the pathetic allurements of voice will be useful and 
proper : for experience shews us the power of theoutward 
senses in this case, and particularly that action and motion 
skilfully presented to the eye, and musical sounds received 
by the ear, produce wonderful effects on our passions and 
affections. It is therefore necessary, when your design is 
to raise fear or hope, joy or sorrow, love or hatred, to vary 
the action and pronunciation from cool and sedate, to that 
which is more warm and moving ; in order to touch the 
spring of that passion which you virould make use of to 
answer your end. 

To descend to particulars in this case is impossible, be- 
cause the variety is infinite. The simple accents required 
in reasoning are few and easy, and good sense alone wiH 
direct these; but the various modulations of the voice, 
which render tone and cadence harmonious, are talents of 
^uite another kind : for these being in reality nothing but 
different notes in the scale of music, require a musical ear 
to fomi and direct them ; and where this natural gift is 
wanting, the preacher will fall into discords, and only ex^ 
pose bimseff by his attempt. 

For this reason^ the safest way is, generally, of the two 
extremes, to avoid that of running into too much tone 
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and cadence; his defect on this side will, at the worst, 
only not please, but an error on the other side will disturb 
ana displease ; and it may moreover carry the appearance 
of affectation and self-opinion, which wiU expose him to 
contempt and censure, 

I come next to the secon4v branch of your office in the 
church, and that is reading the public prayers ; and I do 
assure you, there is no little skill required to do this as it 
ouglit to be done. I call it indeed reading the prayers, in 
compliance with the common phrase ; but speaking pro- 
perly, prayers ought to be prayed, and not read. 

There is a certain propriety of accent, cadence, and 
gesture, that befits the solemnity and seriousness of deVo- 
tion; and where this is duly observed, the minister wiU 
find it a great help, both to warm his own heart, and to 
draw out the attention and affections of the congregation. 
I do allow that prayer is a spiritual duty, and is properly 
the action of the soul : but experience shews us to be so 
made and compounded, as that our souls receive great 
impressions and changes from our outward senses. And 
therefore the minister should choose those accents and 
gestures that are most apt and proper to excite his own 
devotion, as well as that of the people : he should pray to 
their eyes, and pray to their ears, as the readiest way to 
affect their hearts. 

But he must at the same time carefully avoid theatrical 
accents and gestures; all affectation is offensive to good 
judges; but. that of the 'theatre is of all others the most 
unbecoming the house of God, and will disgust serious 
persons. And yet if accents and diversification of voice 
be wholly rejected, the prayers will seem cold and lifeless, 
the attention will languish, and the devotion lose its spirit 
and fervor. 

There is likewise a due medium to be observed in the 
time and movement of prayers : if they are read too fast, 
they cannot impress the soul with due sentiments and af- 
fections as the minister proceeds ; on the other hand, slow 
and heavy reading will make the work dull and tiresome ; 
and the impatient hearer will be apt to let loose his 
thoughts to wander upon foreign subjects. Or perhaps 
compose himself to rest. . 

So that it requires some degree of judgment to steer 
between these extremes; and the reading of the public 
prayers is an art which all clergymen should set themselves 
to acquire by study and practice, and by copying after Jthe 
best examples. 
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And yet I fear that it is top -much neglected by those 
.who are newly ordained; and ^that^ when they come first 
into the deerk, they strike at random, and without any re- 
gard to propriety, into a certain manner of reading, which 
every body observes to be wrong but themselves : time 
and use will soon render this familiar j and as they never 
discover the fault, it becomes a habit, and they never think 
of correcting it afterwards. 

It is indeed difficult to change a bad manner; but diffi- 
cult things may be done, and often must be done. And 
to make this point more easy, I will give you one short 
rule, which may be of use both to such clergymen as are 
yet to form their manner, and to those who have habitu- 
ated themselves to an improper one ; and it is this : let a 
minister^ when he opens his book, possess his soul with 
this thought ; that he is going to address himself to the 
great Majesty of heaven and earth, who knows all his 
.thoughts, and beholds all his actions; and that he is in 
the immediate presence of this adorable Being, who i& 
very jealous of his honour; I say, let him possess his soul 
duly with this consideration, and he will naturally fall into 
all the proprieties of prayer. 

The third branch of your office is that of public cate^ 
chising. 

The compilers of our liturgy acted very prudently in 
.making the Church Catechism short and summary, for fear 
of overburdening the memory, and rendering it distasteful 
and irksome. For this reason they did not support the 
doctrines and duties, there laid down, with proofs out of 
the holy scripture, taking it for granted, that this pai:t 
would be supplied by the pastors of the church : this has 
accordingly been done by many of our bishops and learned 
divines, in their printed expositions of the Church Cate- 
chism ; descending to many particular questions and an- 
swers, which naturally branch out from the general heads 
oi that summary. 

Among these I must mention and recommend one in 
particular, composed by that most excellent prelate (now 
with God) who was my immediate predecessor in this dio- 
.ceae and province, in whose steps I beseech God to give 
.me grace to tread. 

With regard to children, the chief lise of catechisms is 
to treasure up the materials of knowledge in their memo- 
ries, though they may perhaps enter very little into the 
sense of them: but as their understandings rip^n with 
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time, and ikdr ^t^t6*fei^ knowkc^e iiicreai^, it will 
be no small advantage that tbey hav6 the wof& tad sab- 
tences ready stored up for use; for th^ will ^a^ily pikt 
sense to tbem hereafter, and theiiit is that a m0te tepiovls 
exposition becomes seasonable and necessary^ ho^evet*, 
no pains should be spared for enl^htc^ningthem at present 
according to their capacitaes, 

And I am afraid that too many elf your parisMotierB 
who fripe of mattire age, and eren some who are adranced 
m yea^, have need to be taught what are the &nst priii- 
eiples of the oracles of 'God. Shame will hinder sudi 
from coming to be cateciiised like childtpen, but that shanie 
will be covered by your putting in practice the metbod 
I am recommending; for light and loiowledge will be 
obliquely convejred into their finnds, and yon will, by 
instructing children m their presence, instfuet them at th^ 
same time, without exposing their ignorance. 

In such parishes as aSbrd a sufficient auditory at the 
evening service, this work may be then most conveniently 
performed, till the short days eotoe in ; but where the pa- 
rishioners lie remote frt)in the churbh, the morning will be 
the fittest time. It will indeed prolong the service for half 
im hour; Imt they who come to worsMp God bcrt once in 
seven days may look upon this as an easy compesitian ; 
and if the mmister should not grudge his paiiis, it 'iviU be 
hard if they should grudge thdr time, when they have nb 
worldly business upon their hands. 

If you should at ihe same time take occarion to ex- 
plain and enforce the doctrines of protestantism, and elf 
ihe established church, it might be of gttot use to fortSly 
your people, and prevent apostasies, and perhaps to bring 
'Over such as may have the curiosity to be your hearers. 
And to speak the truth, there is no other Way of effecting 
this properly upon reasonable ct^atures and CfariilifBans, 
than the way of reasoning and contidtion. Coetcivte 
laws may restrain and disable those who avow primnplei^ 
that are destructive to th6 church and state, and toemon 
in those cases is wise and necessary ; biit they can never 
convince any' body : they may tie tip tnen's hands and 
tongues, but never reach their hearts ; this is only tb be 
done by enlightening the mind, and wwking propedy 
upon the cohsdeiic^. 

I must therefore, my reverend brethren, tnost earnestly 
press you to be assiduous in the discharge of this part <^ 
your office ; declaring at the same timei thai I shall dis- 
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tingafeh with my regards Meh mlnisteitt intid ^^vfttes, as 
shidl Astingaish themselTeft by thelt ^Sigence tQ>on this 
and the foUowing bead ; ^ 

Which is, fottithly, the reviving of that ahnost anti- 
quated exerdse of expounding the holy 8({ri{)ture8 %o your 
congregations. 

I am afraid the buBs of your people are very Mttle ac- 
quainted with this divine hook ; some for wiltit of itidina- 
tioD to read it, and others for Want of proper helps for un* 
derstencftng it; and yet this ia the book that is able to 
make them wise unto salvation^ This book is the great 
rule of their faith and practice, and according to this book 
they must be judged at the Idst day. 

Who then should teach them to undel^tand it but their 
past(H^, who are caUed by that honourable name, because 
they »e to fised their people with knowledge and under-- 
8t€tnding^? For the prie^'s lips skofild keep knowledge, 
and they should seek the law at his mouth; for he is the 
messenger of the Laird of Host s^. 

By this means you will by degrees lead those into the 
knowledge of the holy sci^tures, w'ho will not be at the 
imins, or may want leisure, ta read them at home ; or if 
they do reao^ yet, f6r want of commentators, are some- 
times ^t a loss for the true sense. 

Let me add, that this exercise will be of no small ad- 
vantage even to yourselves, as it will lay you under a ne- 
cessity of svudjdng the Word oi <Jod, which you «re by 
!>r6fessioto, find promise «t your ordination, bound to do : 
or a clergyman can no more be unskilful in the holy 
scriptures, without great shaine and reproach, ^haii a law- 
yer in the law. 

The Episdes and Gospels, and Lessons for the day, will 
fbrnish you with choice of subjects -for this work, which 
will become easjit^and familiar to the minister, after he has 
once made himself master of the sense and connection. 
And th^ same notes will generally servie, as the same por- 
tions return in an annual rotation. 

But let me not be misunderstood : I am not recom- 
mending this as an additional task, over and above the 
sermon, but to be substituted sometimes in the place of 
it ; and which, in my judgment, will be mor^ profitable ; 
especially if care be taken to make such practical infer- 
ences and applications in the course of the exposition, as 
may natumHy arise out of the tex^. This wiU indeed make 
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it a sermon in another shape; with this difference otAf^ 
that the variety of subjects and incidents will enliven the 
attention, and give a more agreeable^ as well as instructive 
entertainment to the audience; who, 1 dare say^ will come 
with a better appetite to this exercise, when judiciously 
performed, and fill your churches better. 

It will remain in the minister's discretion to interpose a 

sermon when he pleases ; but he will do well to note down 

. those Sundays, in order to expound in the following year 

those portions of holy scripture, which by this means were 

omitted. 

And if the people were admonished to bring their Bibles 
with them, according to the good old practice of our an- 
cestors, and to accompany the minister as. he reads and 
expounds, they would ujiderstand and retain it better, and 
be enabled to spend an hour most profitably in recollect- 
ing and repeating to their families what they had heard at 
church. 

K this custom, practised in the times of puritanism, was 
laid aside in a licentious age, when all seriousness in reli- 
gion grew out of fashion, let us not be ashamed to revive 
it ; for it is no shame to learn that which is good from any 
body. After all, if a sermon in form should, in compliance 
with custom, be found indispensable, it may however be 
shortened to allow for the time that had been spent in the 
. exposition. 

1 come now to the second general head I proposed to 
speak to, viz. your duty at large, and out of the house of 
God. 

The first I should mention is the visitation of the sick. 
And let me assure you, that this is a very critical office at 
certain conjunctiures, and that great discretion is required 
for the right discharge of it ; for there may be danger in 
administering either too much fear, or too much hope. 

To awaken a sick man to reflect upon his past lUe, and 
to call his sins to remembrance, in order to a particular 
repentance, will be of great use to him ; but care must be 
taken, not to throw him into despair of God's mercy and 
forgiveness ; for this will prevent his repentance, and shut 
the door of mercy against him. 

On the other hand, to set only the mercy of God before 
him, and deal out hope too liberally, will be the way to 
make him secure at a time when his soul is in the utmost 
daiiger, and when repentance is all that he has for it. And 
by-standers will be too apt to lay hold of such sweet doc- 
trine to their own undoing. 
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I am afraid it is too frequent for wicked livers, when 
they apprehend the approaches of death, to send for the 
minister, in order to receive the commmiion and absolu- 
tion as a kind of passport, which they hope will do their 
business at once, and carry them by a short way to heaven ; 
and indeed this is a very short way, if it would do. But 
alas ! we do not find in the holy scriptures that the way is 
quite so easy ; on the contrary, we find that repentance 
and a good life are the only sure. foundation of hope and 
comfort at the hour of death. For this reason a minister 
ought not to be too ready with his absolutions ; nor has 
he any warrant for it, unless the proofs of repentance be 
strong, and the sick person humbly and earnestly desire 
it; in which case only, the rubric directs absolution to 
be given. 

And even then, it will be very proper for the minister 
to observe, that he has no power to forgive sins absolutely ; 
but that all that he can do is to declare, for the comfort of 
the sick, that God forgives him, in case his repentance be 
sincere, and his heart thoroughly changed. 

I confess, that when things are come to the last exr 
tremity, repentance is all that is in the power of a dying 
man, after a bad life : but God only knows, whether it be 
the mere eflFect of terror, or whether the heart be so 
changed as, in case of recovery, would have operated to 
a virtuous life. Charity, which hopeth all things, wiU 
make the best of it ; but it is a very poor refuge ; and ap 
it would be cruel to refuse a dying man that little com- 
fort which his case may possibly ^dmit, so it would en- 
courage presumption in the living to give too much. 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to a virtuous 
and godly man in his last moments ; here none of these 
cautions are necessary, but the minister may safely pour 
the oil of joy and hope with profusion into his soul. 

But4;he visitation of the sick is only an occasional branch 
of a pastor's duty, and there is another of much greater 
importance and extent, and that is, . 

Secondly, His visiting all his parishioners at their houses 
in a stated and a regular course. By this means only can 
heleam the true state of their souls, and all their spiritual 
wants. In the churoJi he is to speak, and they to hear 
only; but his familiar conversation will give them an op- 
^portunity of speaking in their turns, and of opening to him 
their doubts and scruples of conscience; their fears, .thek 
temptations, and their ignorance ; and he will take fit 
;t)ccasions .to .admonish wdrepipye them privately, withoMt 
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expaeSBag^^eia to sfaame, acoordingto our Saviour's advice. 
The tendemesfl and regard to the character and credit of 
an offender must naturally tend to soften and reckdcn him; 
but if after repeated admonitions he should prove obstinate 
and incorrigible, then, and not till then, is be to be put to 
open shame. Presentments, excommunications, judicial 
censures, and penances, are alvrays to be the last resort, 
when private admonitions and expostulations have been 
repeated without effect. 

If there be domestic quarrels and dissensions, the dis- 
creet advice of the minister may heal them, and restore 
unity and peace, and mutual affection between husband 
and wife, parents and children, brethren and sisters. K 
reciprocal passions, or ill offices, have set neighbours and 
friends at variance, and given rise to vexatious prosecutions 
and lawsuits, which are often occasioned by a mere mis- 
understanding of one another, (or by malicious whispers 
and insinuations,) he will set tlungs in a better light, and 
m(dlify them to a better temper ; and bring them to de- 
cide their differences by the cheap and Christian way of 
-arbitration, to the saving of families from utter ruin. And 
indeed I have observed, that when once a minister has, 
by his discreet, peaceable, and upright behaviour, esta- 
blished himself in the good opinion and confidence of his 
parishioners, he becomes from that time a general arbiter 
and judge among them, and all their little strifes are readily 
submitted to his decision. 

By the same means also he will learn if the worship of 
<3iod be kept up in families^ as it ought ; he will discover 
what good books are used among them, and what bad 
ones, which may tend to corrupt their principles and 
manners. He vrill find if seducers have been privately at 
work in his parish, to practise on the ignorant and unsta- 
ble, and lead them astray ; and this will give him an op- 
portunity to set them right, and fortify them. And I fear 
there was never more occasion for the vigilance of minis- 
ters ia this case, than in these days, when the flock of 
Christ is beset with wolv^ of various denominations. 

To name no more, he will learn from his ovm eyesight 
the distresses and wants of the poor families in his parish, 
which will move him both to extend his own charity, and 
to solicit that of others, for their relief. 

These and a thouisand other good ends are to be ob- 
tained only by the diligence of a pastor in visiting his pa- 
rishioners at their houses ; so that if he should content 
bimsj^f with offidating in the chm'ch only, and having 
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barely a face-knowledge of thein> he will lei^ve a gfeat 
part of his duty undone. 

It is incredible how &r this practiqe would gp towards 
reforming the people^ and especially those of the lower 
rank ; for though be is doing no more than his bare duty, 
yet they would mistake it for a great honour and qoude- 
scension on his part, to visit them fiEipiiliarly in. their 
homely cottages; and by thus gaining their hearts, hq 
would find th^m soft to Ins good impressions^ and patient 
under his reproofs. 

I hope, therefore j my reverend brethren, tjiat you wiU be 
particidarly assiduous in this branch of your duty; and 
that, for the more easy and effectual performance of it, 
you will divide your respective parishes into convenient 
districts, to be visited by you in a stated course. 

Need I observe to you, in the third and last place, that 
the example of a virtuous and hqly life in a minister will 
have more effect upon his people, than a thousand dis- 
courses from the pulpit, be they, never so excellent. 

The bulk of mankind are much easier led by the eye- 
than the ear; and though he should preach like an angel, 
yet they will despise his doctrine, if they do not read it 
in his life : but when he shews himself m all things a 
pattern of good works j and presents in his own life a fair 
copy of all those graces and virtues which he recommends 
from the pulpit, his people will believe hUn to be in good 
earnest, and that his sincere aim is to save their souls ai| 
well as his own. His humility, meekness, and forgive- 
ness, his charity and moderation, his temperance and so^ 
briety, his grave, prudent, and peaceable behaviour, his 
encouragement of religion and devotion in his own family^ 
will procure reverence and authority to his person, atten-* 
tion to his preaching, and a zeal to imitate his virtues : 
they will think such a labourer worthy of his hire ; and h0 
must be of a very perverse temper indeed» who will not 
cheerfully render him his dues. 

I must here make one observation, which most naturally 
arises out of this head ; and that is the indispensable duty 
of residing on your respective cures ; for it is of the nature 
of examines to be [present and before the eye; so that 2^ 
minister who does not live among his flock can never be 
an example to them, 

• I might here mention, aa a lower consideration, the 
convenience of residence to yourselves ; not only for the 
better improvement of your glebes^ and the providing of 
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more cdxnfortable habitations for yourselves and successors, 
and being in the midst of your business ; but also for 
avoiding ill pretences of withholding from you your legal 
dues. 

. When a minister is not resident, either in person or by 
his curate,' the parishioners are ready to plead, (and indeed 
with too much colour,) that they do not receive the valu- 
able consideration of their tithes. 

In strictness of law there is no foundation for this plea, 
because tithes are not the property of the tenant or the 
landlord, but free donations to the church by the piety 
of ancient times; which by unlucky accidents are fallen 
into the hands of mere laymen, who can do no spiritual 
service for the same: and in fact all estates subject to 
tithes were transmitted, or purchased, subject to this in- 
cumbrance ; for whictk the purchaser must have paid a 
greater price, and the farmer a higher rent, if they had 
been tithe-free. Every man therefore must consider him- 
self not as a possessor in property, but as a trustee of the 
tenth part of the produce ; which he holds in trust for the 
use of the parish minister; and which he cannot without 
injustice withhold and ftpply to his own use, since he has 
ho title to it. 

And the case is become the s^me where there are lay- 
impropriators ; and yet these receive their tithes with less 
grumbling and opposition, though they car^ neither pray 
nor preach as a consideration for the same. 

The non-residence therefore of the minister, or even his 
neglects of duty, are a mere pretence set up against pay- 
ing tithes ; and I am afraid that if he would graciously 
remit his dues, too many'of these clamonrers would rea- 
dily dispense with his residence. 

but give me leave to observe, on the other hand, that 
if in law the minister be entitled to his tithes, the pa- 
rishioners are in good conscience, and by the rules of the 
gospel, and the will of the donor, entitled" equally to his 
spiritual cares and labours in the execution of his office 
for the good of their souls. If he reaps their carnal things, 
it is in coiisideration that he shall sow unto them sptrituaJ 
things ; and as he \^ partaker of the altar ^ he is required to 
tvait at the altar ^; and therefore if he proves remiss in 
the discharge of his duty, if he is not at hand to watch 
over his flock, to feed and to guard them, he must not 

•> 1 Cor. ix. 11, 13. 
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woAder if they are untoward and difficult in the payment 
of their dues; for though the law be with him, yet they 
will justly set up the equity of the gospel against him. 

I cannot dismiss this general head without putting you 
in mind of one duty more, ^hich, though it be hot pro-^ 
perly canonical and within my province, yet is truly of re- 
li^ous consideration. 

1 am speaking of that provision for your families, by a 
prudent management of your incomes, which every man 
IS bound' by the laws of God and of nature to make. St. 
Paul's admonition in this case is at least as binding as any 
canon of our church : If any one provide not for his owUy 
and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel^. 

And I am sorry to observe, that the memories of many 
clergymen lie under just reproach for their neglect of this 
duty, which the laws of God and nature oblige ^very man 
to do. If a clergyman happens to have a temporal estate, 
something will remain for the support of his family who 
survive him ; but where his benefice is his only fuiid, he 
must want natural affection and justice, or to suppose the 
best, he must be void of all thought, who spends it as fast 
as it comes in, without laying up some part of it for their 
support. Whether it be owing to indolence, or bad ma- 
nagement, or to idle projects, or whether his income be 
expended in entertainments and high living, falsely called 
hospitality, though it may more properly be called pride 
and ostentation ; yet it makes no difference with respect to 
them, when there is nothing left for their subsistence. - 

He would disdaiii to be told, that the only refuge of 
his widow must be in some charity-house ; and that his 
daughters, after being delicately bred, must be quartered 
as humble companions upon some good lady ; where, if 
they are treated better than servants in point of ceremony 
and respect, yet their condition is so far worse, as they 
serve without wages ; or if this should not be their good 
fortune, they must be exposed to snares and temptations, 
and at last perhaps fall a prey to some rich invader of their 
virtue, for the sake of a maintenance : I say, he would 
disdain to be told this, and yet he is taking the ready way 
to bring things to this issue. For he well knows that he 
is only a tenant for life, and that as he spends all while he 
lives, all his funds must die with him. 

How much better would it be for such a one to re-^ 

• 1 Timothy v. 8. 
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tarench all superflaities ia good tim^, aad wter upon a mm 
eoooomy ! What if he should npt tre^t with iitine,^ aod nv^l 
men of permanent fortunes in Ms entertaininents; what if 
bifi wife and daughters were not to shine in silks, but be 
modestly clothed in decent stuflEs, apd the sa¥ings Ifi^d up 
foF their fortunes ; would any wise man think the wopse 
either of him or them ? No ; his prudence and their humility 
would be universally applauded, and would be set up as an 
example to other fiE^nilies in the lik^ circumstaoces. 

I should therefore think it a n^o^i laudable resolutjon in 
every clergyman, who is not possessed of a temporal ^slot^ 
to lay up one half, or one third, or at the least ope quait^ 
of his income, according as the thing will, heart ^^^ ^he fu- 
ture occasions of his family ; and to look upon. si|ch sai^ing^ 
as npt at all his own, but sacred to their use. 

It remains only that I exhort you to that which is not 
^ properly to be called a distinct apd sepiirate bead of 
duty, as a mode or quality that ought to rap through all 
the rest : I am speaking of zeal, or that fervent desire of 
doing good to the souls of your parishioners, which will 
animate and enliven every part of your duty. This is op« 
posed to that indolence, and lukewarmness of ^rit, which 
always proceeds with indifference find slothfulness in busi- 
ness ; which does what is barely required, apd no more, 
and therefore generally underdoes in every thing. To 
such tempers eveiy thing goes up hill and iigainst the 
grain f and is performed as if it w^re a task^ which is 
done- only because it must be done. 

But a principle of zeal will turn our duty into delight, 
and make us active and diligent ; it will overcome all dif- 
ficulties, and spare no pains in promoting the hopoor of 
God, and the salvation of those souls tb^t are anmaitted 
to our charge. Our Saviour gives John the character of a 
burning and a shining 2^A^^ shining by the light of his 
doctrine, and burning by the warmth and activity of his 
^eal : and the same should be the character of erery mi* 
nister of the gospel. 

In order therefore to excite you to the effectual' dis* 
.charge of your spiritual offices with this laudable temper 
of mind, I shall, as I proposed, lay before you some mo- 
tives and considerations, which, if dujgr attended tOy cao^ 
pot &il of success. 

The first shall be taken from the nature of that trust, 
which with your own. consent has been committed to yon. 

CJphnv. 35.. 
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Tbe souls of your parishioners are your immediate icharge, 
and you are to guide them in the way to eternal salvation. 
Hence it is^ that the o£Sce of a minister is represented in * 
the holy scriptures under metaphors and characters im- 
porting a very high trust. 

You are called shepherds, who are to feed the flock of 
Christ, by enlightening their minds with the knowledge 
of divine truths; to establish their faith, and influence 
them to the practice of virtue. Simon, son of Jonas, fot;- 
est thou me? says our Saviour; Feed mysheqp^; which he 
repeats three times. The trust is comprised in three 
words, but so big with important matter as might fill a 
volume. However, you may observe the principle and 
spring from whence it is inferred and enforced \Lcfvest thou 
me ? strongly implying, that wherever there is a true love 
for our blessed Saviour, it will naturaDy operate by a zeal 
for promoting the salvation of those . souls for whom he 
shed his most precious blood. 

As shepherds, you are likewise instructed to guard your 
flocks from spiritual enemies and dangers, especially as 
they are surrounded with those who will be assiduous to 
pervert and corrupt both their faith and. manners. For 
this reason a good pastor will always have an eye upon his 
flock, to confirm those that are wavering, and to reclaim 
and recover sudh as have been led astray, being seduced 
hy cunning men, who lay in wait to deceive ; for those 
wolves have ever haunted &bout Christ's fold. 

And it is in the same view and for the same purposes 
that vou are called watchmen ; for you are to watch over 
the faith and morals of your people, and guard them 
against infidelity, idolatry, false doctrines, corrupt reli- 
gions, evil customs, aiid immoral practices. Son of man, 
says God to the prophet, / have made thee a watchman 
over the house of Israel; and the end follows, namely, to 
warn the wicked from his evil way. St. Paul takes up the 
allusion. Obey them thai have the rule over you, for they 
watch for your souls ^. 

And here I cannot but repeat the hint of the necessity 
of residence, which is so clearly and strongly implied in 
those metaphors ; for an absent and rambling shepherd 
most needs neglect the safety of his flock, and a watch- 
man or sentinel will be punished if he leaves his post. 

And lastly, to name no more, you are stewards of the 

• 

( John xxi. 16. *■ Hebrews ziii. 17. 
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nn^ieriea qf 6ad\ and diqi^s^TB of the means of Ova- 
tion in biifi. .church. The duirch i$ Christ's household or 
femUy ; and it is your office to administer their spiritual 
fix)d to them, even the sincere tniik of the word, that so 
they may grow in grace, and in the knowledge of God 
thttrSamour. 

Now these metaphors of a shephard, a watclonaivaiid 

a steward, express in a most signmcant and liyely manoer 

-the nature of that trust which is committed to every one 

•who has taken upon him the holy character ; and shew 

that he is responsible for the souls of hb parishioners. 

And as every trust must one time or other be accounted 
for, this leads me to the other motive, proper to excite 
you to a zealous and diligent discharge of your office; 
namely, that you will most certainly be called to a strict 
account for the same. This isstrongly ui^ed by St. Paul, 
in the place before mentioned, as. an argument both to 
ministers and people to discharge their duties, reciprocally; 
Obey them that rule over you, for they watch for your 
soulSf as those who must give account. 

And what account will a lukewarm, slothful, and negli- 
gent minister ^ve at that day, if his unhappy parishioners 
should turn evidences against him, and, in excuse for their 
own faults, plead, that they miscarried through his neglect ? 
Will he plead his obedience to the canons and rubrics, 
and that he performed every service which the letter of 
the law requked? Let me assure you, my reverend bre- 
thren, that this plea will not be admitted before the great 
Judge, and that the Father and Lover of souls requires 
much more at your hands. 

Canons and rubrics are useful instruments for keeping 
up external disdpline, order, and decency in an established 
church; and it is small merit in a (uergyman to obey 
these, because he will be exposed to ecclesiastical censures 
for his neglect. But if he contents himself with this legal 
observance, and goes no further, he will be found wani- 
ing when he comes to be weighed in the balance. His 
heart and soul must be set upon his work; he must give 
up the best of his time and pams to it, labouring in season 
and out of season^pertorimng many things as a volunteer, 
which laws do not and cannot prescribe ; or he will never 
stand the inquisition of the great day, but be radked in 
the number of unprofitable servants. This day of re^^on- 

i 1 Cor.iv. 1, k 2Tim. ir. 2. 
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11^ mitet ot^me ; il b wh^t i/tm preach to oUierB) and it is 
what you ahould seriously ooosioer yourselves, leat^ after 
preaching to thenif you vourselv^ should be caetawmfs >. 

But as dreadfiil as l^bis day will prove to dolhm and 
merely canonical p^tqrQ^ it will be no less joiiiil and 
ha^y to those whoi.have been zealous and diUgent in 
saving the souk comndtted to their charge. Wit£ what 
pleasure w31 every auch minister appear at Uie head of his 
haffY flock before tiie great Shepherd, and in his own 
woids say, Those tksm gavest me I ha»e kqfi, amtnoneof 
them is lost ! The Iq^t of his doctrine, and the livnig light 
of his example, did not shine in vain, even with, inspect to 
himself^ before his people; for they that turn tfyany to 
righteousness shall miiof^ as the stars for ever and ever^ ^,. 

If any further motive were neoesaarv, though one would 
think it should not, ydu may turn to the Office of Ordina- 
tion, and refresh your memories with the solemn promises 
you made at your admission to the order of priests ; and I 
would earnestly advise every clergyman to read over that 
Office once at least in every year, because stale promises 
are too apt to be forgotten. 

Having thus, my reverend brethren, delivered my 
thoughts to you, though very imperfectly, upon some of 
the chief branches of your sacred function, I hope you 
will receive them favourably, and that they will not be 
quite unprofitable; and especially to such of you as have 
not long been admitted to the cure of souls. 

I shall by God's assistance endeavour to cooperate with 
you for promoting the great ends of your ministry ; I shall 
rejoice to live in harmony and a good understanding with 
you ; I shall be happy in your esteem and affection, and 
in giving you the best proofs of mine. If any of you 
should need admonition, you will remember that it is my 
duty to give it, and yours to take it in good part : and 1 
hope always to give it in the spirit of meekness, and with 
a due regard to the dignity of your character. I shall be 
apt to take good impressions of you, and slow to believe 
things unworthy of you; and would hope that this dis- 
position of charity and benevolence wUl be mutual. I 
shall cheerfully assist you, as far as I am capable, with my 
advice, and with my prayers in your behau; and I hope 
I shall not want the benefit of your advice as there shall 
be occasion ; and especially of your prayers, that God will 
enable me by his grace to discharge fidthfully the great 

< 1 Cor. IX. 27. • Daniel xu. 3. 
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tnist committed to me, for the promotion of his glpry and 
the edification of this diocese : that so, when the great 
Shepherd shall require an account of the flocks committed 
to our charge, you and I may be able to ^ve it up with 
cheerfulness, and enter into the joy of our Lord. 

I shall conclude with those awfiil words of God to the 
prophet Ezekiel in his 33d chapter. O' son of many I 
nave set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: there^ 
fore thou shali hear the word at my mouthy and warn 
them from me. When I say unto the wicked, O wicked 
man, thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn 
the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity, biu his blood tcUl I require at thine hand. Ne-- 
vertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn 
from it ; if he do not turn from his way, he shall die in 
his iniquity^ but thou hast delivered thy soul. 
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1 HE venerable author of the following Instruc- 
tions to the Clergy presented a copy of them, in 
manuscript, to every clergyman in his diocese ; and 
as they are admirably adapted to the en4 for which 
they were designed, we may reasonably presume 
that this instance of his lordship's affectionate con- 
cern for his clergy and people was attended with 
the happiest effects. 

The Instructions comprehend several of the most 
important branches of the pastoral office; and as 
they are the fruit of long experience in the work of 
the ministry, and that too the experience of Bishop 
Wilson, they carry their own recommendation with 
them, and will, we doubt not, be favourably received 
by the reverend body, for whose use they are in- 
tended, and to whom they are most respectfully 
offered. 
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Bishop*s-Court^March3, 1708. 
My dear brethren, 

I PERSUADE myself, that you will take the folk>\^ 
advice weU fifpm me, because, besideB the authoiity God 
has f^Y^ia me^ I have always encouraged you to ^e me 
your asttstauce to em^le me to ^sdu^e my duty. 

Every return of Lent (a lime when peophe were wont 
either to call theiiiselves, or to be called, to an aiecoiint)* 
should ]^ U8f above all men, upon examining aiad jtidj^tig' 
ourselves, because we are to answer for the faith' and man- 
neifs of otiiars, as well as for our own ; and therefore this i^ 
a v^ proper season to take an account botli of our flocld 
and of ouiBelves, which would make our great account lei^' 
hazardous and dreadful. 

Let me therefore entreat you, at this time, to do what t 
always have obliged mysdi to; namely, esrefaUy to lodfe 
over your ordination vows* . It is very commendable to' do 
this every Ember«week, but it would be 'ui^avdonable neg- 
ligence n^ o9ce a year to conradar what we have bound 
ourselves to, and taken the sacrament upon it. 

Ip the first place, therefore, if we me^ indeed mMpd 
hy tke.Holiy. Ohostf and irufy called to the minUtry of. the 
ckuTQhy as we dedared we were, thik wSf eepp^ in Olir 
cpnAict ever since. Let us then consider, whether Otir 
Spreat aim has been to promote theglory ol God witli which 
we were intrusted, and the eternal interest of t£ie so^s 
Gommitt^^tp our cfaai|pe, accordiog to thevot^ that are 
upon us ? If nol^ for God's sake, kt us pot otk resolutions- 
of better obedience for the time to coihe. 

The holy scriptures ace the rule by which We and otir 
people are to be judged at tiie l^t day 5 it is for this we 
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solemnly promiBe, to be SiligefU in^ readings and to in- 
struct our people out of the same holy scriptures. They 
do indeed sufficiently contain all doctrine necessary to 
eternal salvation^ (as we profess to believe^) but then they 
must be carefully studied^ often consulted^ and the Holy 
Spirit often applied to for the true understanding of them ; 
or else in vain is all our labour^ and we are Mae to our 
vows. 

Upon which heads it will behove us to consider, how 
much we have neglected this necessary study; — ^how often 
we have contented ourselves with reading just so much as 
we were obliged to by the public offices of the church! — 
How apt such as read not the holy scriptures are to run 
to other books for matter for then: sermons; by which 
means they have been too often led to speak of errors and 
vices which did no way concern their hearers, or of things 
above their capacities : — and it has often happened, that 
they themselves have scarce been convinced of (and of 
course have not been heartily in love with) the truths 
which they have recommended to others ; which is the true 
reason why their sermons may have done so little good. 

But when a man is sensibly affected with the value of 
souls, with the danger they are in, with the manner ef 
their redemption, and the price paid for them f and is well 
acquainted with the New Testament, in which all this ia 
plainly set forth; — as he will never want matter for the 
best'.sermons, so he wiU never want arguments sufficient 
to convince lus hearers, his own heart being touched with 
the importance of the subject. Under this head, we must 
not forget to charge ourselves with the neglect of cate* 
chising ; for, as it is one of the most necessary duties of 
the ministry, so it is bound upon us by laws, canons, ru- 
brics, and constitutions, enough to awaken the most care- 
less among us to a more diligent discharge of this duty. 

But though we should be never so diligent in these du- 
ties, if our conversation be not edifying, we shall only 
bring these ordinances into contempt; and therefore, when 
a priest is ordidned, he promises, by God's help, to frame 
and fashion himself and family^ so as to make bothy as 
much as in him liethy wholesome examples and patterns of 
the flock of Christ 

Under which head it will be fit to consider what ofiehce 
we may have given, by an unwary conversation, by crimi- 
nal liberties, &c. that we may beg God's pardon, and make 
some amends by a more strict behaviour f(»r the ftiture ; 
that we may be examples to the flock, teaching them so- 
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briety, by our strict temperance ; charity^ by our readiness 
to forgive ; devotion, by our ardent ze^ in the offering up 
their prayers to God. 

They that think all their work is done, when the ser- 
vice of the Lord's day is over, do not remember, that they 
have promised to use both public and private monitions, 
as well to the sick as to the whole, within their cures, as 
need shall require, and as occasion shall be given. Upon 
this head, let us look back, and see how often we have for- 
borne to reprove open offenders, either out of fear, or from 
a sinful modesty, or for worldly respects : — considerations 
which should never come in competition with the honour 
of God, with which a clergyman stands charged. 

Let us consider, howTew we have admonished privately; 
how few we have reclaimed ; and how many, who are yet 
under the power of a sinful life, which we might have re- 
claimed by such admonitions ! 

Let us consider how many /have been in affliction of 
mind, body, or estate, without any benefit to their souls, 
for want of beitig made sensible of the hand, and voice, 
and design of God in such visitation ! How many have re- 
covered from the bed of sickness, without becommg better 
men, only for want of being put in mind of the fears they 
were under, and the thoughts they had, and the promises 
they made, when they were indanger ! — ^Lastly, how many 
have lived and died in sin, without making their peace 
with Gtod, or satisfaction and restitution to man, for want of 
being forewarned of the account they were to give ! A neg- 
ligence which we cannot reflect upon without trembling. 

It will here Ukewise be proper to consider how many 
offenders have escaped the censures of the church through 
our neglect, by which they might have been humbled for 
their sins, and others restrained from falling into the like 
miscarriages. — Other churches lament the^ want of that 
discipline, which we (blessed be God) can exercise. How 
great then is the sin of those, who, by laziness or par- 
tiality, would bring it into disuse ! 

Because a great deal depends upon the manner of our 
performing divine offices, we ought to reflect upon it, how 
often we. read the prayers of the church with coldness and 
indevotion, and administer the sacraments with ^n indif- 
ference unworthy of the holy mysteries ; by which it comes 
to pass that some despise, and some abhor the service of 
God ! Let us detest such indevotion, and resolve upon a 
becoming seriousness when we offer up the supplications 
of the people to God, that they, seeing our zeal, may be 
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persuaded, that it is not for trifles t^e pray, nor out of cus- 
tom only that we go to church. 

The great secret of attaining such in affecting way is 
to be constant and serious in our private devotions, which 
will beget in us a spirit of piety, able to influence our voice 
and actions, 

-Having tihus taken an account of our own engagements, 
ai^d' heartily b^ged- God's pardon for our omissions, and 
prescribed roles to ourselves, of acting suitably to our h%h 
caUing -for the future, we shall be better disposed to take 
ani account of our flock : always remembering, that our 
love to Christ is to be expressed hy feeding his sheep. 

I have observed with satisfaction that most people, who 
by their age are qualified, do come to the Lord's supper at 
£^ter. Now, it is much to be feared that sudi as gene- 
raUy turn their backs upon that holy ordinance at other 
times, do come at this time more out of custom, or to com- 
ply with the laws, than out of a sense of duty. 

This i^ no way to be prevented, but by giving them a 
true notion of this holy sacrament^ such as shall neither 
encourage the pro&ne to eat and drink their own damna- 
tion, nor discourage well-meaning people from receiving 
the greatest comfort and support of the Christian life. 

To this end it will be highly conducive (and I earnestly 
recommend it to you) to make this the subject of a good 
part of your sermons during Lent. But let them be plain 
and practical discourses, such as may set forth die nature, 
end, and benefits of the Lord's supper. That it is to keep 
up the remembrance of the sacrifice and death of Christ, 
whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and all 
other benefits of his passion. That it is a mark of our be- 
ing members of Christ's church,, a token of our being in 
covenant with Ood. That a sinner has nothing but this to 
pfead for pardon, when the Devil or his conscience accuse 
him before God. That we ought to receive as often as 
conveniently we can, that, as Peter Damien expresses him- 
self, '^ the old serpent, seeing the blood of the Lamb upon 
^.^ our lips, may tremble to approach us." That Jesus Christ 
presents before God in heaven his death and merits, for all 
such as duly remember them on earth. 
. Let them know, that a Christian life is the best prepara- 
tion ; — ^that God respects sincerity of heart above all things ; 
which consists in doing what God has commanded us, to 
the best of our knowledge and power. 

Let them know the danger of unworthy receiving, with- 
mit full purposes of amendment of life. And that they 
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may know wherein they have oflfended^ and that they may 
have no cfoke far their sin, it would be^ very convenient^ 
some Sunday before Easter, to read to them some heads of 
self-examination, (leaving out such sins and duties in 
which none of them are concerned,) such as you wiU find 
at the latter end of the Whole Duty of Man, and in many 
other bocdcs. of devotioii. 

But to make your sermons more e£fiectual, (and I desire 
it and require it of you,) that you take an account of the 
state and condition of your particular flocks, during the 
appxoadiipg season, and visit and deal in private with' 
those upon whom your sermons have probably had no 
influence. 

Let them know that the church ^obliges you to deny 
then^ the blessed sacrament, which is the means of salva* 
tion, until you can be satisfied of their reformation. 

Let such as live in malice, envy, or in any other grievous 
crime, and yet come to the holy taUe as if they were in a 
state of salvation ; let them be told, that they provoke 
God to plague them with bis judgments. 

Admonish sudi as are litigious, and vex their neighbours 
without cause, thftt this is contrary to the spirit and rules 
of Christianity ;-^that. this holy sacrament either finds or 
makes all communicants of one heart and mind, or mightUy 
increases their guilt that are not made so. 

Tell such as are wont, before that solemn seascm of 
receiving, to forbear drinkhig and their other vices, — ^that 
fast and pray for a fswdays ;-— 4;ell them plainly, that none 
of these exercises are acceptable to God, which are not 
attended with amendment of life. 

Rebuke severely such as despiie and profEine the Lord's- 
day ; make thmi sensible, that a curse must be upon that 
family, out of which none goes to church to obtain a 
blessmg upon those that stay at home. 

Tell such as have submitted to diurdi censures, and are 
not become better men, how abominable that hypocrisy is, 
that made them utter the most solemn promises, which 
they never meant to keep. 

By this method you will answer the ends of that rubric 
before the Conununion, which requires all persons that de- 
sign to receive, to signify their names to the curate at least 
some time the day before, — an order, which, if observed, 
would give us rare opportunities of admonishing offenders 
who yet do not think themselves in danger. 

Lastly, in making this visitation you will see what chil- 
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dren are uncatechised, what families have no face of reli- 
gion in them, &c. 

But for God's sake remember, that if all. this is not done 
in the spirit of meekness, with prudence and sweetness, 
you will never attain the end proposed by such a visitation 
of your parish. 

jDo but consider with what goodness our blessed Master 
treated with sinners, and you will bear much in order to 
reduce them. At the same time fear not the face of any 
man, whil^ you are engaged in the cause of God, and in 
the way of your duty. He will either defend you, or re- 
ward your sufferings; and can, when he pleases, terrify 
gainsayers. 

It is true, all this is not to be done without trouble ; but 
then consider what grief, and weariness, and contempt our 
Master underwent, in turning sinners from the power of 
Satan unto God : and as he saw the travail of his soul, so 
shall we reap very great benefit by it even in this world. 

We shall have great satisfaction in seeing our churches 
thronged with communicants, who come out of a sense of 
duty, more than out of a blind obedience. We shall gain 
a wonderful authority amongst our people. Such as have 
any spark of grace will love and respect you for your 
friendly admonition : such as have none, will however re- 
verence you,' and stand in awe of you. And they that pay 
you tithes, will by this . be convmced, that it is not for 
doing nothing that you receive them, since your calling 
obliges you to continual labour and thoughts of heart. 

That you may do all this with a spirit of piety worthy 
of the priesthood, you have two excellent books in your 
hands. The Pastoral Care, and The Country Parson, which 
I hope I need not enjoin you to read over at this time. 

I considered, that the best men have sometimes need of 
being stirred up, that they may not lose a spirit of piety, 
which is but too apt to languish. This is ail the s^Iogy 
i shall make for this address to you at this time. 

Now that both you and I may give a comfortable accotfut 
of our office and charge, as it is the design of this letter, 
so it shall be my hearty prayer to God. 

I am your a£R^ctionate brother, 

THOMAS SODOR AND MAN. 
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OF CONFIRMATION. 

Of answering the ends of this apostolical institution, 

JL HERE is no question to be made of it, but that most 
of that ignorance, impiety, pro&neness, want of charity, 
of union, and order, which we complain of, is owing to the 
neglect or abuse of this one ordinance ; which being ap- 
pointed by the apostles, and practised even when baptism 
was administered to people of full age% it is no wonder 
that God punishes the contempt of it, by withholding his 
holy Spirit, and those graces which are necessary, and 
would certainly accompany the religious use of it^ 

If this were well considered, and pastors would resolve 
to dischai^e their duty in this particular faithfully, we 
should soon see another face of religion : Christians would 
be obliged to study their religion, and to think it something 
more than a work of the lips, and of the memory, or the 
mere custom of the place where they live. And being' 
made sensible of their danger, (being liable to sinytodeath, 
and to damnation^) this would make them seriotis, and 
thoughtful, and inquisitive, after the manner of their re* 
demption, and the means of salvation; — and their con- 
sciences being awakened and informed, sin would become 
more uneasy to them, and virtue more acceptable. In 
short, by this means, people would know their duty, the 
sacraments would be kept from being profaned, and pas- 
tors would be respected and obeyed, as being very truly 
the fathers of their flock. 

And certainly no greater injury can be done to religion, 
than to suffer young people to come to confirmation, be- 
fore they know the reason of this service, and have been 
well instructed in the principles and duties of Christianity. 
This being the very time of seasoning their minds with 
sound knowledge, of fortifying their wills with sober reso- 
lutions, and of engaging them to piety, before sin has got 
the possesisipn of tiieir affections y this being also the time 

• Acts viii. 17. 
C C 
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of qualifying them to receive benefit by all our future la- 
bours, and of $u*mingth|sm against apostasy, heresy, schism, 
and all other vices, to which we are subjecmn this state of 
trial. 

In short, I do not know how a clergyman could possibly 
spend one month better, than by leading young people, as 
it were, by the hand, into the design of Christianity, by 
some such easy method as this following : which, if deli- 
berately proposed to every single person in the hearing of 
all the rest, (who should be obliged to be every day pre- 
sent,) and familiarly explained, not the most ignorant (sup- 
posing he had learned, as he ought, the Church Catechism) 
but would be able to give a reason of the hope that is in 
him ; and his faith being thus built upon a solid and sure 
foundation, would, by the grace of God now imparted to 
Imn in a greater measure, withstand all future trials and 
temptations. 

The method of dealing with young Christians j in order to 

Jit them far confirmation^ 

I DO not ask you, whether you believe in God : you can- 
not open your eyes, but you must, by the worid that you 
see, acknowledge the God that made it, and does still pre^ 
serve it \ — ^that he is infinite in power, in wisdom, and in 
goodness ; — ^that in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being; — ^that he is therefore worthy of all the love and 
service that we can possibly pay him. 

How then do you think it comes to pass, that so many 
who profess to know God, do yet in their works deny 
him^f Why, this shews plaiidy, that man is fallen bom 
that good estate in which God created him. He knows 
that he ought to live righteously, as in the sight of an holy 
and just God } — ^that he should be afraid of doing any thing 
to offend so powerful a Bdng ; — that he should love, and 
strive to please Him^ upon whose goodness he depends;-— 
and that he should obey all his laws. And yet he cannot 
prevaU with himself to dp what he is persuaded he ought 
to do. ^ • 

This may convince you, that man's nature has been 
sadly corrupted some way or other ; we having, in every 
one of us, die seeds of all mamier of wickedness, whidi, if 
not kept under, will certainly grow up and be our ruin. 

Now, the h(dy scriptures tdl you how this came to pass; 
namely, that our first parents bdng created peifect, (that 

l» Titas L 16. 
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isy able to know and obey any law that God Bhonld giive 
them^) God gave them the law of nature and right reason 
to live by, and required of them a perfect obedience, with 
this assurance, that they should never die, if they did, not 
transgress one particular command— -of not eating the for* 
bidden fruit, which command was given them both to try 
their obedience, and to keep their appetites in subjection. 

Now, they did transgress this command, and thereby 
became subject to sin, to death — the reward of sin, and 
to the wrath of God : for God withdrew the supernatural 
powers and graces which he had given them, so that now, 
though they knew what was fit to be done, yet had they 
no longer power to perform it ; which would certainly have 
driven them to despair, but that God was pleased imme- 
diately to comfort them with this prcmiise, that a time 
was coming, when he would send one to redeem them and 
their posterity from this miserable bondage ; and that he 
would then receive them again into favour, upon reason- 
able conditions. 

In the mean time^ Adani begat a race of children after 
his own likeness ^; that is, with such a corrupt nature as 
his own was now become ; and his posterity grew every 
day more and more wicked, till at last God^ destroyed me 
whole world (except eight persons) by a flood. 

But this did not destroy the seeds of sin which was in 
them, for by these eight persona the world was peopled 
with a race of men, who in a short time did quite forget 
and forsake God ; and for the most part became the sub- 
jects of the Devil, a<id were led captives by Irim at his will* 

At lalst, God remembered his promise, and, resolving to 
mend that disorder which sin had caused in the world, he 
sent his Son to take our nature upon him, and to give man- 
kind assurance, that God would be reconciled to them 
upon very merciful conditions ; namdy, if they would re- 
nounce the Devil, who first tempted man to sin, and accept 
-of such laws and rules as were necessary to change their 
nature, which was now-become prone to evil continually. 

Now, to assure them that Jesus Christ came with this 
message from God, he did such miracles as none but €rod 
could do ; and to convince us how much he loved us, and 
what a sad thing sin is, (which nothing but his death could 
atone for,) he gave his life a ransom for us ; the punish- 
ment due to lis being laid on him. 

And God, to let us know that he was well pleased with 

« Genesis v. 3. 
C C 2 
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what his Son had done, and taught, and sufffered, raised 
him to life after he had been crucified, and received him 
up into heaven, and gave him all power in heaven and in 
earth, and sent down the Hol^ Ghost, with mighty power, 
to set up his kingdom, which is his church, among men ; — 
to destroy the kingdom of Satan, who hitherto had ruled 
without control ; — and to free mankind from the tyranny 
and slavery of sin. 

In order to this, the Holy'(jrhost appointed certain per- 
sons, (who are called Christ's ministers,) and gave them 
power to receive into his church all such as would promise 
to obey his laws. 

Your parents therefore took care (as the Jews did by 
their children) to consecrate you to God and Christ as soon 
as you were bom. And this they did by baptism, (as 
Jesus Christ had commanded,) by which holy ceremony 
you were dedicated to God, who made you; to Jesus 
Christ, who redeemed you; and to the Holy Ghost, who 
sancti/ieth all God's chosen servants. 

Thus you were translated (or taken) out of the kingdom 
of darkness into the kingdom, protection, and government 
of Jesus Christ <^: and being thus received into Christ's 
church, you became a child of God, and aii heir of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

But then you are to consider, that before you were ad- 
mitted to this favour, your sureties promised for you, that 
when you should come to age, you should in your own 
person, and with your own free consent, renounce theDevil 
and all his works, the world and all its wicked customs, 
and the flesh with all its sinful lusts : — ^that you should 
believe in God, that is, receive the gospel as a rule of fidth ; 
and obediently keep God's commandments. 

You are now therefore called upon to do this, before 
God, who knows all the secrets of your hearts ; — ^before 
God's minister, who will charge you very solemnly to be 
sincere; — and before the congregation, who will be wit- 
nesses against you, if you shall break your vows. 

I must tell you farther, that to root or keep out evil ha- 
bits, and to get habits of virtue, and to live as becomes a 
Christian, is not so easily done as promised. 

You will be obliged to take pains, to watch and pray, 
and deny yourself, and even lay down your life, rather 
than deny your profession, or disseipble it. 

But then you will not think this too much, when you 

* Col. i. 13. 
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consider, that it is for your life, and that it is to escape 
eternal death. 

For Jesus Christ has made known to ns^'that this life is 
a state of trial, and only a passage to another life, where 
God will take an account how all men have behaved them- 
selves here, and appoint them a portion suitable to what 
they have done in the body, whether good or bad : When 
they that have done good, shall go into life everlasting; 
and they that have done evily into everlasting misery. 

Now, that you may not despair of going through the 
work of your salvation, and getting the victory over all 
your enemies, Jesus Christ hath sent down his holy Spirit 
to be communicated, by the laying on of hands ^, to all 
such as are disposed to receive him ; by which almighty 
Spirit, all your enemies shall be subdued, all. your lusts 
mortified, your corruptions rooted out, and your soul pu- 
rified ; so that when you die you will be fit to be carried 
to the quiet and happy regions of paradise, where the souls 
of the faithful enjoy perpetual rest and happiness. 

Every Christian, who is preparing himself for confirma- 
tion, ought to have this or some such short account of the 
method of divine grace read to him distinctly (and ex- 
plained where there is need) once every day for one month, 
at least, before that holy ordinance ; that he may remem- 
ber it as long as he lives, and be able to give a reason of 
the hope that is in him. 

But, forasmuch as he is to renew his vows before God, 
who will be provoked with the hypocrisy and impiety of 
those who promise what they do not understand, or what 
they do not think of performing, a good pastor will not fail 
to ask every person, in the presence of the rest, (that by 
hearing them often they may be better able to remember 
them,) some such questions as these following : 

Of renouncing the Devilj Sfc, 

ARE you convinced that you ought to love God, as he 
is the author of all good, and npan whom you depend for 
Ufcy and breathy and all things ? 

Why then consider, that you cannot possibly love God, 
unless you renounce the love of every thing that may dis- 
please him. 

Do you know that all sin is displeasing" to God, as being 
the transgression of his law^? 

• Acts viii. 17. ** 1 John iii. 4. 
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Do you the)refore renounce all sin, and every thii^ that 
would draw you from God ? 

Do you renounce the Devilj the great enemy of God and 
man; all his works, such as pride, malice, revenge, and 
lymg ; and wicked men^ which are his agents ? 

Do you know that this is not the world you were made 
for ; that it is only a passage to another ? 

Do you then renounce the world; that is, all evil cus* 
toms, all Umt is vncked or vain, all covetous desires, and 
inordinate love of riches, or pleasures, or honours, — ^which 
are the world'^s idols, and draw the heart from the love of 
God? 

WiU you renounce and abhor all youthful lustSj all sins 
of impurity and uncleantiesSj and all sins which lead to 
these ; such as, gluttony and drunkenness^ filthy words 
and songs y intemperance^ said an idle life ? 

Do you kpo^ that it is a very hard thing to break off 
evil haJiiits ? 

Will you then call yourself often to an account, that 
you may repent and amend, before sin and hell get domi- 
nion over you ? 

Will you be careful to avoid all temptations, and occa- 
sions of sin, and especially of such sins as you are most 
apt to fall into ? 

Will you keep a strict watch over your heart, remem- 
bering that adulteries, murders, thefts, and all manner of 
wickedness, proceed from thence ? 

Since heaven and happiness eternal are blessings too 
great to be attained without labour and pains^ ynSi you 
resolve in earnest to enter in at the strait gate, cost what 
trouble it will? 

WiU you be temperate in all things, deny yourself, and 
use such abstinence, as the flesh being subdued to the spi- 
rit^ you may in all things obey all godly motions ? 

Are you convinced, that the power to do good is from 
God? 

Will you then pray to God daily, that his holy Spirit 
may in all things (Urect and rule your heart ? 

And will you take care to remember this great rule of 
the g(^pel^ — that he that makes use of God's gr^ce, he 
shall have still more grace ; and he that neglect^ it^ shall 
lose what he hath ? 

Of faith in God, in Jesus Christ, Sfc. 

YOU know it is your duty to believe in and to love 
God. 
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That yott may do so truly^ you must often think of God 
a9 the author and fountain of all good 3 you must pray 
to him, give him thanks, and always speak of him witn 
great reverence. 

Will jrou resolve to do so ? 

And if you set God always before you, and remember 
that he hates all iniquity, that he sees jail you do, or speak, 
or think, this will fill your heart with godly fear. 

Are you persuaded that nothing does happen in the 
world without God's knowledge and jpermission? 

Will you then trust in the Lord with all your heart, and 
rest assured that neither men nor devils can hurt you 
without his leave ? 

Will you consider afflictions as coming from the hands 
of a good God, and therefore to be borne with patience, 
submission, and a firm faith that ail things work together 
for good to those that fear Ood ? 

The holy scripture, as well as sad experience, assures 
us, that our nature is corrupt,.and prone to evil continu- 
ally. Are you truly sensible of this ? 

If you are, then you know for certain that you are liable 
to the wrath of God, and that there is a necessity of. a 
Redeemer to make your peace with God, and to shew you 
how to please him. 

Know then, that it was for this reason that the Son of 
God took our nature upon him, that he ought suffer what 
we had deserved to si^r, and that God laid on him the 
iniquities of us all, and that he hath obtained everlasting 
redemption far all them that obey him. 

'Are you then persuaded, that such as do not lay hold 
of this mercy must suffer the wrath of God in their own 
persons? 

Are you then resolved to fly to God's mercy^for Christ's 
sake, to obey his laws, and follow his example ? 

Will yoU idways endeavour to do what you believe Christ 
would do, if he were in your place and circumstaoces ? 

Will you. set before your eyes Ma .st^erings, his humi- 
Uty, his patience, his eharity, and his suhmissian to the 
wUl of God; in ordm* to direct, to support, and comfort you 
in all yiMir tioubles ? 

? And remember- Uiat Jesus Christ is now in heaven, in 
his human natnre, evermore interceding for all that go to 
God by him. 

Do you firmiy believe all that God hath made known to 
us by his Son ? 

Do you believe that we must all appear before the judg- 

c c 4 
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inent-seat of Christ, by whose righteous sentence, theif 
thcU have done good shall go into life everltistingj and 
they thai have done evil into everlasting misery f 

Will you then live like one that believes all this ; being 
careful of all your thoughts, words, and actions, which 
must then be judged ? 

Do you know that in baptism we are dedicated to the 
Holy Ghost, because it is he who must sanctify our nature, 
and fit us by his graces for heaven ? 

Will you then pray earnestly to God, and especially at 
this time, to give you this blessing, since he himself hath 
promised to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 

Will you order your life according to that word which 
he inspired, and take care not to grieve him by continuing 
in any known sin ? 

And since you are taught and governed by a bishop and 
pastors commissioned by the Holy Ghosts, will you there- 
fore live in obedience to them, to whom Jesus Christ made 
this promise b : Xo, / am with you alway^ even unto the 
end of the world ? 

' Will you treat all Christian people with love and cha- 
rity, as being members of that body, of which Jesus Christ 
is the head ? 

Will you hope for forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake 
only, and believe that the goodness of God ought to lead 
you to repentance ? 

Do you believe that there will be a resurrection both oi 
the just and unjust ? 

Do you faithfully believe, that after this life there will 
be a state of endless happiness or endless misery? 

Remember then that a saving faith purifieth the heart; 
and that a good faith must be known by its fruits, as one 
tr^e is known from another. 

Of obedience to God's commands^ Sfc. 

ARE you persuaded, that the design of all true religion 
is to make men holy, that they may be happy ? 

Do you think that man is able to find out a way to 
please God, and to govern himself by his ovim reason ? 

So far from it, that when God left men to themselves, 
(as he did the heathens,) they chose the most foolish and 
abominable ways of serving their gods, and fdl into wick- 
ednesses scarce fit to be named K 

Will you then make the law of God the rule of your life ? 

e Acts XX. 28. ^ Matth. xxviii. 30. * Rom. i. 
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.Will you be careful not to love or fear any thing more 
than God? for .that would be your idoL 

Will you worship God with reverence ; that is^ upon 
your knees, when you ask his pardon or blessing; stand- 
mg up when you pndse him» and by hearing lus word 
with attention ? 

Will you honour God's name, so as not to use it but 
with seriousness ? 

Will you abhor all manner of oaths, except when you 
are called before a magistrate ; and will you then speak the 
truth, as you hope tiie Lord will hold you guiltless ? 

Will you remember to keep holy the Lord's day, as that 
which sanctifies the whole week ? 

Will you honour your parents, and be subject to the 
higher powers, obeying all their lawful commands ? 

Will you reverence your pastors, and take in good part 
all their godly admonitions ? 

Will you be careful not to hurt, or wish any man's death, 
not be glad at misfortunes, or grieve men without cause ? 

Will you be gentle and easy to be intreatedj that God 
for Christ's sake may be so towards you ? 

Will you remember that whoredom and sins of impurity 
will certainly keep men out of heaven ? 

Do you believe that restitution is a necessary duty, 
(where it can be made,) without which there is no for* 
giveness ? 

If you believe this, you will never wrong any body by 
force, fraud, or by colour of law ; you wiU pay all your just 
debts, and never take advantage of any man's necessity. 

Will you remember that the God of truth hateth lying, — 
that the Devil is the father of lies,— -and that liars, slan- 
derers, and backbiters, are to have their portion in the lake 
that humeth with fire and brimstone ^ ? 

Will you endeavour to be content with your own con- 
dition, neither envying that of others, nor bettering your 
own by unjust ways ? 

WiU you in all your actions have an eye to God ; and 
say to yourself, I do this^ or forbear thaty because God hath 
commanded me ? 

Will you remember this good rule, never to undertake 
^any thing which you dare not pray God to prosper ? 

Are you convinced, that all power to do good is from 
God; and that without his grace you cannot keep his 
commandments ? 

k Rev. zii. 8. 
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Will you then pray to God daily, tbat his holy Spirit 
may m sdl things direct and role your heart ? 

May the gracious God enable you to do what you have 
now resfdved upon. 

You are now going to profess yoursdf a member of the 
church of Christ. 

Will you then oddeavour to become a worthy member 
of that society? 

Will you make the gospel of Christ your rule to walk 
by, and obey them tbat are over you in the Lord ? 

Will you promise, by the grace of God, to continue in 
the unity, of this church, of which you are now going to 
be made a complete member? 

K you should be so imhappy as hereafter to foil into 
any scandalous sin, will you patiently submit to lie re- 
fcMrmed by godly discipline ? 

Will you be very careful, not to let wicked and profone 
people laugh you out of tiiese holy purposes and resolu- 
tions, remembering the words of Jesus Christ; He thai 
denieth me, him will God deny ? 

ii this short method were conscientiously observed by 
every curate of souls, for thirty or forty days before every 
confirmation, and two or three hours every day spait in 
reading deliberately the short account of religion, and in 
asking every particular person the questions, in the hear- 
ing of all tne rest, (which according to our constitution 
ought not to be above thirty or forty at one time,) I will 
venture to say, that the remembrance of this duty would 
be of more comfort to a pastor on his death-bed than of 
all the rest of his labours. > 

A prayer that may he ttsed every day during the time of 

instruction. 



O LORD, graciously behold these thy servants, who, 
cording to the appointments of thy cnurch, ace going to 
dedicate themselves to thiee and to thy service. 
) Possess their hearts with such a lively sense of thy great 
mercy, in bringing them from the power of Satan unto 
God;— 'in giving thm.an early right to thy covenant, and 
an early knowledge of their duty ; that, wzth the fcdl com*- 
sent of their wills, they may devote theinselveB' to. thee ; 
that so they may receive the fulness of thy grace, and be 
able to withstand the temptations of the Uevily the worU^ 
and thejlesh. 

Continue them, O Lord, in the unity of thy church, and 
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grant tiiat they may imprare all the means of grace vouch- 
safed them in this chmt^h^ of which they are members. 

Preserve in their minds a constant remembrance of that 
love^ which they are going to renew before Uiee and thy 
church. 

That knowing they are the servants of the living God, 
they may walk as in thy sight, avoid all such things as are 
contrary to thdr profession, and f(rilow all such as are 
agreeable to the same. 

O hotd, who hast made them thy children by adoption, 
bring them in thy good time to thine everlasting king- 
dom, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 



OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

The method of instructing such as have been confirmed^ in 
order to jyrepare them for this holy ordinance, 

IF Christians do frequently turn their backs upon this 
sacrament, and are not concerned to have it often admi- 
nistered, or seem little affected when they do partake of 
it, one may certainly conclude, they never truly understood 
the meaning of it. 

This might surely, in some measure, be prevented, if due 
pains were taken to give young people a distmct knowledge 
of this most important duty ; and of the manner of preparing 
themselves for it, before they should be admitted the first 
time to the sacrament; fox want of which, very many con- 
tinue in a gross ignorance both of the meaning and benefits 
of this or(&iance all their days. 

A good pastor, therefore, will not suffer any one to come 
to the holy communion, until he has taken pains to ex- 
amine and inform him very particularly concerning the 
meaning of this ordinance, and the ends for which it was 
appointed; — what this sacrament obliges Christians to, 
and the benefits they n^y expect from it; — ^witiii what 
dispositions 9k Christian phould come to it, and the gre^t 
sin of dfespising it. 

The young Christian should, for instance, be put in 
mind, ti^at as there was in the Jewish, so there is in the 
Christian church, two sacraments. 

That the sacrament of baptism ws^ ordained by C)uist 
for admitting us into his church upon certain conditiops, 
which such as are baptised in their infancy are to perform 
when they come to age. 
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And the holy supper he ordamed, that Christians might 
have an opportunity of renewing their baptismal vows, 
which they are but too apt to forget^ and of making their 
peace witn Qod, when they had broke his laws^ and de- 
sire sincerely to return to their duty. 

Now, as Jesus Christ did by hU death make our peace 

with God, and obtain eternal redemption for all them that 

obey him, we Christians, in obedience to his command, do 

^ keep up the remembrance of his death until his coming 

again, after tbis solemn manner. 

First. As God is the King of all the earth, we offer 
unto him the best things that the earth affi>rds for the 
life of man, namely, brmd and wine, as an acknowledg- 
ment that all we have, whether for the support or comfort 
of our lives, is owing entirely to his bounty. 

The bread and wine being placed upon the altar, (by 
which they are sanctified, that is, set apart for holy uses,) 
we then proceed to give God thanks for his Son, our Liord 
Jesus Christ, who is the life of our souls, after this man- 
ner: 

Th^ priest, by doing what Christ did, by prayer and 
thanksgiving, by breaking the bread and pouring out the 
wine, obtaineth of God, that these creatures become, after 
a spiritual manner, the body and blood of Christ, by re- 
ceiving of which our souls shall be strengthened and re- 
freshed, as our bodies are by bread and wine. 

For all this is done to represent the death of Jesus 
Christ, and the mercies which he has obtained for us ; to 
represent it not only to ourselves, but unto God the Fa- 
ther, that as the prayers and alms of Cornelius are said 
to have gone up for a memorial before God, so this service 
may be an argunient with his divine Majesty to remember 
his Son's death in heaven, as we do on earth, and for his 
sake to blot out our sins, and to give us all an interest in 
his merits. 

After this we all receive the bread and wine (being thus 
made the body and blood of Christ) in token of communion 
with Christ our head, and with all his 'members. 

And that we may have a more lively sense imprinted 
upon our souls, of the love of God, of the kindness of our 
Kedeemer, and of the benefits he has by the shedding of 
his blood obtained for us, the minister of God applieth the 
merits of Christ's death 'to the soul of every faithful re- 
ceiver, in these words : Eat and drink this in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee, and that he may preserve thy 
body and soul unto eternal life. 
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By explaining Uie meaning of tMs ordinance after some 
such familiar way as this, a young Christian will see. 

That by joining in this sacrament, we keep up the re- 
membrance of Christ's death, which is oiir solvation : 

We plead with God for pardon, for his Son*s sake, after 
a way which his Son himself appointed : 

We are hereby more firmly united to Christ our headj 
and to the church which is his body : 

And lastly, we do hereby express our faith and hope of 
his coming again to reward his fitithfiil servants. 

Now, these being duties of the greatest concern to 
Christians, it is no wonder that the church, directed by 
St. Paul, very seriously exhorts all Christians to examine 
and to prepare themselves for this holy ordinance ; for if a 
Christian should presmne to come to the Lord's table, 
without knowing what he is going to do, without repent- 
anccy without purposes of leading a Christian life, without 
faith in God's mercy through Christ, without a thankful 
heart, and without charity, he will receive a curse instead 
of a blessing. 

Because many Christians, therefore, especially the 
younger sort, may not know upon what heads, ana after 
what manner they ought to examine themselves, or lest 
they should do it by halves, or perhaps not at all, a faith- 
ful pastor will shew them the way, by examining them him- 
self, after this or some such like plain method. 

Concerning their repentance. 

DO you know that God will not accept of the service of 
such as live in the practice of any known sin ? 

Let me therefore advise you, as you love your soul, to 
consider seriously, whether you are subject to any evil 
habit, either of lying, or swearing, or drinking; or of any 
sin of uncleanness ; or of an idle life, which will lead to 
these? And if you find you are, your duty is> to Judge 
yourself, to beg God's pardon, and to amend your life. 

Will you do this, and in obedience to God, because he 
requires it ? 

Will you promise sincerely to avoid all occasions of sin, 
especially of such sins as you have been most apt to fall 
into? 

If through weakness or temptation you commit any sin, 
you will forthwith confess your fault to God, ask his par- 
don, and be more careful for the time to come? 

Will you endeavour "to live in the fear of God, always 
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remenibMng, tiiat a good life is the best preparation for 
this sicerament ? 

Wift you constantly pray for God's grace and assist- 
ance; ttithoat which all your good purposes will come to 
nothiilg ? 

Will you strive to keep your conscience tender and 
atwake^ that you may know when you sin, and that your 
heart may not be hardened, which is the greatest judg- 
ment? 

Lastly, Will you be careful to keep a watch over your- 
self, that you may not fall into the sins you have repented 
of? 

And will you often examine into the state of your soul, 
especially before you go to the Lord's table, that you may 
see whether you grow in grace, and get the mastery over 
your corruptions ? For if you do so, you are certainly under 
the government of God's holy Spirit. 

Concerning a Christian's purposes of leading a new, that 

is, a Christian life. 

DO you sincerely purpose to make th6 law of God the 
rule of your life ? 

Will you do whatever you believe will please God, and 
avoid what you know or suspect will displease him ? 

Will you shew, that you believe, and fear, and love God 
with all your heart, by being fearful of offending him, by 
giving him thanks for his mercies, and by praying to him 
daily for pardon, for grace, and for protection ? 

Will you have a great regard for every thing that be- 
longs to God, his name, his house, his day, his ministers, 
and his word ? 

Will yod be careful to attend the public worship of 
God, and especially upon the Lord's day, as you hope for 
God's blessing the whole week- following ? 

Will you be sure to behave yourself reverently in God's 
house, not sitting at your ease when you should stand or 
kneel, lest your prayers become an abomination ? 

Will you reverence and obey your parents, your gover- 
nors, and your betters, and especially such as are over you 
in the Lord ? 

Will you endeavour to live peaceably and charitably 
with all men, avoiding all malice, revenge, ill-will, and 
contention ? 

Will you be chaste, sober, and temperate, as becomes 
a member of Christ and his family, avoiding all excess in 
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meat and drink^ al^d an idle life, which are the occasions 
of sins not fit to be named amongst Christians ? ^ 

Will you be true in all your dealings, avoidii^ all wrong, 
oppression, and extortion ? 

And will you remember, that without restitution, where 
it can be made^ there is no acceptance with God ? 

Will you be careful ta speak the truth, avoiding the sins 
of lying, of perjury, of tale-bearing, and medc&ng with 
matters which do not belong to you, as things hateful te 
God and man? 

Will you be content with your lot, whatever it be ; net*- 
ther coveting what is another's, nor envying his prosperity, 
nor being glad at his calamities ? 

Lastly,Will you do these things out of the love and reve^ 
rence you bear to God, whose laws they are ? 

And will you seriously beg of him to write all these laws 
in your hearts, and to incline and enable you to keep them? 

How a Christian should ejL'amine whether he hath a lively 
faith in God's mercy through Christ. 

AS the blood, of the paschal lamb sprinkled upon their 
doors was that which saved the Israelites from death, so 
the blood of Jesus Christ is that which saves all Christians 
that partake of it. 

Do you steadfastly believe this ? 

Do you trust in Jesus Christ, and in what he has done 
and suffered for you, and in him only, for pardon and sal- 
vation ? 

Do you firmly believe that Jesus Christ is now in hea- 
ven, interceding with God, by virtue of his death, for all 
such as on earth do religiously keep up the remembrance 
of that his death, until his coming again ? 

Your faith beiAg built upon the promises of God in 
Jesus Christ, and ^ his promises being on condition that 
we live as becomes Christians, will you seriously purpose 
to do so ? 

And will you remember, not to presume on God's mercy, 
or expect that he will communicate his graces, while you 
continue under the power of a sinful life ? 

How a Christian may know whether he has a thankful 

remembrance of Christ's death. 

DO you desire to have a thankful remembrance of 
Christ's death ? 

Why then, consider what he has done for you, and for 
all mankind, to recover us from a state of sin and misery. 
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We were all enemies to God by wicked works. Jesus 
Christ undertook to restore us again to God's fiEtvoun 
God therefore laid on him the iniquities of us all: for the 
sake of his death God was pleased to overlook the un- 
towardliness of our nature, to for^ve us our sins, to look 
upon us as his children, to give us all the grace and as- 
sistance which we shall want ; and, if we behave ourselves 
like his children in this state of trial, he will for Christ's 
sake make us happy to all eternity when we die* 

You see what reason we have to remember his death 
with thankful hearts. 

Will you therefore keep these things in your heart, and 
shew your thankfulness for the same, by living like one 
who has been redeemed from death and from damnation ? 

And will you be sure to remember this ; that Jesus 
Christ did indeed die to redeem us from death and hell? 
But then he must first redeem us from this present evil 
world, from our vain conversation, and frt)m all iniquity ; 
that is, he must make us holy that we may be happy, tor 
without holiness no man can see the LfOrd. 

How a Christian may examine and know whether he is 

in charity with all men. 

OUR Lord Jesus Christ having by his death restored all 
mankind to the favour of God, he only expects this of us ; 
that we should love one another as he loved us. 
. To this end he hath appointed, that in this sacrament 
we should all, as members of one fEunily of which he is the 
master^ as members of one body of which he is the head, 
that we should eat of one bread in remembrance of his 
death, and in token of that strict union which there ought 
to be amongst Christians. 

Will you then wctlk in love^ as Christ hath loved us, and 
given himself /or us ? 

Will you consider whether you have given any just occa* 
sion of Offence, or injured any body, so as that you ought 
to ask their pardon, and make them restitution ? 

And that no worldly shame may hinder you from doing 
so, you shall hear the very direction of Christ himself: — 
Matth. V. 23, 24. If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest thai thy brother hath ought against 
thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. 

Will you therefore desire forgiveness of all such as you 
have offended ? 
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And do you forgive all that have offended you ? 

Can you heartily pray for every body ; and will you do so? 
• Will you (as the apostle directs) love, not in word only^ 
but in deed and in truths that is^ doing good, as well as 
giving good words ? 

You will see Jesus Christ every day in some of his 
members; some naked, some hungry, some in affliction, 
some wanting comfort^ others instruction : will you, for his 
sake, be kind to them, according to their wants and your 
power to hdp them ? 

After this a good pastor will let the young Christian see 
the benefits of receiving as often as he has opportunity^ 
and the great sin of turning his back upon this ordinance. 

He will, for instance, put him in mind, that all Christians 
being obliged to examine themselves before they go to this 
sacrament ; this will keep them from falling into a state of 
sin and security. 

That if we find we grow in grace, we shall have the 
greatest comfort; and if we have not got ground of our 
corruptions, this will make us more careful. 

That our f^uth will hereby be strengthened, when we 
call to remembrance what Jesus Christ hath done for us, 
and that his love and his power are still the same if we 
strive to deserve his favour. 

^ Lastly, That by duly partaking of this holy ordinance, 
we shall come to such a state, that it will be uneasy to us 
to offend God, and the very pleasure of our souls to obey 
his laws. 

On the other hand, if a Christian turns his back upon 
this sacrament, (without good cause,) he transgresses an 
express command : Do this in remembrance of me. He 
shuts himself out of Christ's family ; he lives without 
hopes, and without promises. 

If therefore he ask how often he should receive this sa- 
crament, he ought to have an answer in the words of an 
ancient writer : ^* Receive it as often as you dan, that the 
^ old serpent, seeing the blood of the true Paschal Lamb 
^^ upon your lips, may tremble to approach you." 

And \i to these instructions a pastor exhort the young 
Christian to be very careful not to separate from the 
church, in unity with which he may expecj the Holy Spirit, 
and aU other benefits of Christ's passion : and if he like- 
wise require him, at all times hereafter, before he designs 
to communicate, to give his pastor an account of it, (iti 

nd 
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obedience to the orders of the church,) that he may recidve 
further advice as there shall be occasion^ he will have done 
a work worthy of a good pastor, and will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a good reward for so doing. 



CONCERNING FAMILY PRAYER. 

THE very learned and pious bisbc^ Pearson took occa*- 
sion very often and pubhcly to bless God, that he was 
bom and bred in a family in which God was worshipped 
diuly. And certainly, it b a duty which entails very many 
blessings on posterity; for which reason a pastor should 
labour with all his might to introduce it into every fiEunily 
, under his charge ; at least, he should give neither himself 
nor his people any rest, till he has done all that lies in his 
power to effect so good a work ; which if he does not do, 
this very intimation will one day rise up in judgment 
against him. 

And in truth this duty is so reasonable and advantage- 
ous, that a man, who will but set about it in good earnest, 
will find people less backward than at first he would 
imagine. 

To acknowledge God to be the giver of all good gifts;-^ 
to put a man's self^ his vAfe^ his cMUbren, his servants^ and 
all that belongs to him under God's protection ;^«-4o ask 
from him, as from a father, whatever we want, and to 
thank him for Ae favours we have received :r— tiiese are 
duties which the reason of mankind closes with as soon as 
they are feirly proposed. 

And then the advantages of family worship will be evi* 
dent to the meanest capacities. 

First, To be^ and end the day with God, will be the 
likeliest way to make servants faithful, children dutifiil, 
wives obedienti and husibands sober, loving, and careful ; 
every one acting as in the sight of God. 

Secondly, This will be a mighty check upon every one 
of the femily, and will be a means of preventing m«ch 
wickedness ;-*rat least, people will sin with remorse, (which 
is much better than' with a seared conscience,) when every 
one knows he must go upon his knees before he sleeps. 

Thirdly, This is the way to entail piety upon the gene* 
rations to come. When children and servants, coming to 
have £sunilies of their own, cannot be easy till they fall 
into the same pious method which they have been long 
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used to. Train up a child in the way he uhould gQy and 
when he is old he will not depart from it; nor perhaps 
bis children after him br many generations. 

But if there are persons upon whom these motives 
Bfiake no impressions^ let them know the evit consequeiAGes 
of neglecting this duty : — 

That the curse of the Lord is in the house of the 
wicked^^ 

Pour out thine indignation^ saith the prophet °^ (that is, 
God will do sOj) upofi^ the families that call not upon thy 
name. 

Add to thisy that ignorance^ profaneness^ and a curse, 
must of necessity be in that family where God is not own- 
ed; where^ as one obserres, not a creature but is taken 
care of^ not a swine but shaU be served twice a day, and 
God only is focgotten. I say, he must be worse than a 
heathen whom these considerations do not influence. 

I know of no reason that can be offered why every fa- 
mily in this diocese might not be brought to observe this 
duty, except this one; that very many cannot read, and 
are too old to leam the prayers provided for them ; (though 
it would be w^ if aU that can read did conscientiously 
discharge this duty !) Now, where this is indeed the case, 
I make no question, but that with half an hour's patience 
and pains, a pastor might bring the most ignorant person 
to observe this following method of orderly devotion: 

First, Let him speak to his family and say, Let us con- 
fess our sins to God, saying. 

Remember not. Lord, our offences, nor the offences of 
our forefathers ; neither take thou vengeance of our sins : 
spare us> good Lord, spare thy people, whom thou hast re- 
deemed with thy most precioUs blood, and be not angry 
with us for ever. 

Then let him say to the family. Let us praise God for 
all his mercies, saymg. 

Glory be to the Father^ and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghosts 

Jls It was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end* Amen. 

Then let him say to the family. Let us pray for God's 
blessing and protection, saying, 

Our Father, which art in heaven, 8fc. 

And then let him conclude the whole, saying, 

TTte grace qf our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 

» P«©v. ill. 33. » Jcr. X. 85. 

Dd2 
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Godf and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost^ he with us 
all evermore. Amen. 

There is not one person but can say these prayers al- 
ready^ and only wants to be put into a method of saying 
them Sifter this orderly manner ; and lam sure the com-p 
fort and blessing of bringing all our people that cannot 
read to this, would be unspeakably great both to them and 
to ourselves ; and for the love of God^ let it be attempted 
in good earnest. 



AN ADMONITION PROPER FOR PARENTS, 

MOST parents are concerned for their children's pre- 
sent welfare, and too often renounce a good conscience 
rather than not provide for them, while few are carefiil to 
give them such instructions and examples as, by the grace 
of God, may secure them an eternal inheritance. 

They should therefore be often put in mind of their duty 
in this particular, that they may not have the torment of 
seeing their children for ever ruined by their negligence. 

It is a strange stupidity, and they should be told of it, 
for parents to be much concerned to have their children 
dedicated to God in baptism, and yet utterly unconcerned 
how they behave themselves afterwards. 

The least that parents can do is, to instruct, or get their 
children instructed, in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion • — to pray for them daily, and to see that they pray 
daily for themselves ;— to possess theii: minds with a love 
of goodness, and with an abhorrence of every thing that 
is wicked ; — and to take care that their natural corruption 
be not increased by evil examples. 

It is a sad thing to see childreti under the very eye of 
their parents, and too often by their examples, getting ha- 
bits of vanity, of idleness, of pride, of intemperance, of 
lying and pilfering, of talebearing, and often of unclean- 
ness, and of many other sins which might be prevented 
by a Christian education. 

Parents therefore should be made sensible of their great 
guilt, in suffering their children to take evil ways. They 
should be often told, that human nature being extremely 
corrupt, we need not be taught and be at pains to go to 
hell ; we shall go thither of course, if we do not make re- 
sistance, and are not restrained by the grace of God, and 
our own care and endeavour. 

They should know (however loath they are to hear it) 
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that they are their children's worst enemies, when they 
will see no faults in them, — connive at what ought to be 
corrected, — and are even pleased with what ought to be 
reproved. 

He thai spareth his rod^ saith Solomon o, hateth his son, 
(that is, acts as if he really did so;) but he that loveth 
his son chcLSteneth him betimes, that is, before he grows 
headstrong, and before he is corrupted by evil habits. For 
a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shams P. 

In short, a parent who has any conscience of his duty, 
will not suffer the least sin to go unreproved or without 
due correction ; but then he will take the apostle's advice % 
not to provoke their children to wrath, by a causeless or 
too great severity, lest they be discouraged, and thereby 
their children's love, both for religion and for themselves, 
be lessened. 

When children are grown up to years of discretion, pa- 
rents should be admonished to fit them for confirmation; — 
a privilege which both parents and children would very 
highly value, if they were made to understand the worth 
of it, which of all things a pastor should take care to ex- 
plain to them. 

In the next place, it would be great charity for a clergy- 
man to interpose his good offices, (at least to offer his ad- 
vice,) when parents are about to dispose of their children 
in marriage, upon mere worldly considerations, and very 
often for little conveniencies of their own, without any re- 
gard to their children's future ease and welfare. 

It is seldom that either parents or children pray for God's 
direction ai)d blessing upon an undertaking which is to last 
as long as life; but run on headlong, as humour, or passion, 
oi; worldly interest lead them, which is the true occasion 
of so many indiscreet choices and unfortunate marriages, 
which a pastor should prevent as much as may be, by ad- 
monishing Christians of their duty in this particular, both 
publicly and in private conversation. 

And when parents are providing for their children, let 
this consideration be always present with them both for 
their own and their children's sake : Better is a little with 
righteousness, (that is, honestly gotten,) than great revenues 
without right '. 

When a curse goes along with a portion, it is often the 
ruin of the whole family. These were the remarkable 

• Pror. xiii. 24. f Proy. mix. 15. « Col. iii. 21. » Pror. xri. 8. 
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words of the pious judge Hales to hk children : ^ I leave 
^ you but litdey but it wiU Wear like iron/' 

JUiBtly, a pastor's advice would be veiy seasonaUe^ and 
should be often repeated to such parents as are squander- 
ing away the inheritance which was left them by their 
forefathers, and left them in trust only for those that should 
come after them $ depriving their children of their right, 
exposing them to hardships, to temptations, aAd to curse 
their memory. Considerations whioi should make their 
hearts to ache, and force them to put an end to tl^^ idle- 
ness and intemperance, which are the occasion of so much 
sin and ojiischief . 



INSTRUCTIONS PROPER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

IT is the great misfortune of youtk, that wanting expe- 
rtence^judgmentf and very ofben friends capable of giving 
them good advice, and following the bent of their passions, 
they love and seek such company and pleasures as serve 
to strengthen Uieir natural corruption, which, if not pre- 
vented by charitable advice, will be their ruin. 

And certainly a pastor has much to answer for, who 
does not lay hold of everv occasion of shewing young 
people their danger and tfaeu* duty. 

The first thing a youth should be made sensible of is 
this : 

That he has in himself the seeds of ail manner of sin 
and widsedness, which will certainly spring up and be his 
ruin, if he does not watdi against it, and pray daily for 
God's grace to preserve him from it? 

That the wickedest man he knows was once as capable 
of salvation as he thinks himself to be ; but by provoking 
God to leave him to iximself, sin and hdl have got the do- 
minion over him : 

And that therefore it is the greatest judgment that can 
fafl 4ipon any omn, to be left to hvrme^n 

To come to particulars : 

First, Young people are apt to be headstnmg^ and fond 
of tht^ own ttraysy and should th««fore be told what 
God declares by Solomon ^r Poverty and shame shcUl be to 
him that refused instrwctiGn ; but he thai regardeth re- 
proefskaii be honouredi^-^TTuU there is a way that seen^ 

• Ttof. xiii. 16. inv. 12. 
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€ih right to a many buithe end thereof are the ways of 
death* 

Secondly^ They love idleness natarally, md therefor^ 
should be put in nmu^-^that dothfidness caeteth into a 
deep sleep, that is, makes men as careless of what will be-^ 
oome of them, as if they were fast asleep; and that drow^ 
siness will cover a man wifh rags. Above all, they should 
be put in mind of our Lord's sentence, Cast ye the unpro- 
JitcSble servant into outer darkness. 

Thirdly, This being the age of sensuality j libertinism^ 
and vanity ; it must be a great grace, and very frequ^it 
instructions, that must secure young people from ruin. 

They should therefore be often told. 

That fools (and only fools) make a mock ofsin^ it being 
too dreadful a thing to be laughed at : 

That whoredom and wine take away the heart; that is, 
make a man a mere brute : . 

That lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, and that 
swearing and cursing are sins easily learned, but hard to 
be left off, and will be punished most severely : 

That evil oommunicatitms will corrupt good manners : 

That therefore young people should not, at dieir peril, 
run into unknown company and temptations, depending' 
upon dieir own strength and good resolutions.— They 
i^uld be told. 

That nobody is very wicked at once;--4hat there are 
few but had some time good notions, good purposes, and 
good hopes;: — and those that are promgately wicked be- 
came so after this manner: they took delight in loose 
and wicked company; then they neglected to pray for 
grace; then they cast off the fear of God; then holiness; 
lifter that modesty; then care of reputation ; — ^and so con- 
tracting evil habits, they became at last abandoned pf God, 
and left to themselves. 

. Fourthly, A good pastcN! will not forget to exhort young 
peo^e to flee youthful lusts and all sins of impurity, filthy 
wugs, and filthy stories, which leave cursed impressions 
won the soul, do grieve God's holy Spirit, which was 
given them at baptism and at confirmation, and provoke 
him to forsake them ; and then an evil s^rit most certainly 
will take tiaem under his government. 

Fifthly, Such as have parents should be exhorted to 
love, honour, imd obey them. That, as the apostle saith ", 

Dd4 
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It may be well with them, and that they may live long €te 
the earth, — ^That they may escape that curse pronounced^ 
Deut* xxvii. 14. Cursed, is he that setteth light hy his fa- 
ther and mother; — and that of the wise nmn^^ The eye 
that mocketh his father, and despiseth to obey his mother^ 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out / that is, such a 
one shall act in every thing he does as if he were blind. 

In shorty children, as they hope for God*s favour and 
blessing, should strive to please their parents ; — be grieved 
when. they have angered them; — ^take their advice kindly, 
and follow it cheei%illy; — ^and never marry without their 
consent, as they hope for happiness in that estate. 

Above all things^ — ^young people should be obliged to 
observe the Lord's day : — ^they should be taught to reve- 
rence God's house, and God's ministers who pray for them, 
and are to give an account of their souls. ' 

They should be exhorted to pray daily for themselves, 
and against being led away by the violence of evil customs 
and the ways of the world, which they have renoiuiced at 
their baptism. 

And when they have run into errors (which they are but 
too apt to do) they should be made sensible of the ruin 
they are bringing upon themselves, that they may return 
to a better mind, and after the example of the prodigal in 
the Gospel, beg God's pardon, and sin no more; being 
often forewarned, that God will, one time or other^ make 
them to possess the iniquities of their youthY. 



OF WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS. 

A PASTOR will find that worldly-mindedness is one of 
the most universal diseases of his flock, and the most dif- 
ficult to be cured. 

People see an absolute necessity of taking care for them- 
selves, and duty obliges them to provide for their fEimilies* 

But then this care very often increases beyond necessity^ 
and what was at first a duty becomes at last a sin ; when 
Christians begin to set their hearts upon the world, to plaee 
their happiness in its favours, to dread its frowns, and to 
depend upon it as a good security against future evils. 

Now, the consequence of such a love for the world will 
be, that many Christian duties must give place to worldly 

« Prov. XXX. 17. y Job xiii. 26. 
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business ; the very commands of God sball often be broken 
to gain worldly ends ; men shall make a mere idol of the 
world ; lov^, and /<?ar, and thinks and depend upon it, more 
than upon God, and will at last be so bewitched and blind- 
ed with it, that they shall not see the sin and vanity of all 
this, until the approach of death opens their eyes, and then 
they see the folly of their choice, but see too, that it is (oo 
late to make a better. 

In short, it is hard to live in the world and not to love 
it; and nothing in nature can prevent, or cure this disor- 
der, but a sincere belief of the gospel, and a resolute prac-* 
tice of the duties of Christianity. 

For the Christian religion lets us know, that while we 
are in this world we are in a state of banishment ; — ^that 
here we have no abiding place ; — ^that God has made our 
life short, on purpose that we may have no pretence to set 
our hearts on this world ^-^that it is a dreadful thing for a , 
man to have his portion in this life.^^-^that a man's true 
happiness does not consist in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth ; — ^and that God hath ordained that 
all things here shall be uncertain, and full of troubles, that 
we may be led more easily to set our ctffiections on things 
above, not on things on the earth. 

And forasmuch as it is found by sad experience, that 
the more men have, the more fond they will be of the 
world. Christians should be often advised to receive its fa- 
vours with a trembling hand, and to remember, that the 
more a man has, the more he must account for, the greater 
danger he is in, and the more pains he must take to pre- 
serve himself from ruin ;-*-for it was not for nothing that 
our Lord said. How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven! 

In short, there is no greater hinderance to piety than 
the love of the world ; God therefore having made that 
and the care of our souls the gifeat business of our lives, 
he has bound himself to take care of us, and that we 
shall want nothing that is necessary for this life. Take 
no thought, saitk ov Lord S/br your life, what ye shall 
eat; nor for your body, what ye shall put on. Does not 
your heavenly Father feed the fowls of the air ? Does he 
not know that ye are better ikani they, aokd that ye have 
need of these things? 

Let not therefore Christians flatter themselves with the 
hopes that worldly business will excuse them from serving 

I 

« PsRlm xTib *' Mattheir ▼!. 25. . 
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God ; onr Lord has already iold us what sentence such 
people must expect^; JVoi one of those men shall taste 
of my supper. That is, those that were so taken up about 
Uieir oxen, their fields, and their woildly business, that 
they would not mind their Lord's invitation. 

And indeed our Lord tells us in smother place <^, that 
the very word of God will be lost on those whose hearts 
are full of the cares of this world, which choke the word, 
and it becometh unfiruUfuL 

But then Christians have another way of deoriving 
themselyes, and that is with the hopes of reconciling a love 
for the world with the love of Ood. 

And yet our Lord Christ assures us, that they are as ut- 
terly inconsistoit as light and darkness ; that no man can 
serve two masters; and that whoever will be a friend of 
the world is the enemy of God, 

To conclude. All Christians are by thdr profesridn 
obliged not to love the world. 

They are also obliged to use all proper means to prevent 
this love, which woidd otherways ruin them. 

Especially, they are obliged to great watchfulness and 
earnest prayers for God^s grace to keep them from becom- 
ing slaves to the world ;-*-from placing their confidence or 
happiness in it; — ^fiwm taking delight in the possession of 
it ;^--*from distracting cares about it i^-^itara taldng unjust 
ways to better or secmre their portion in it^-^-from being 
extremely grieved at the loss of it, or unwilling to part 
with it, when God so orders it;^^firom an hard heart and 
a dose hand, when the necessities of the poor call for it. 
And lastly, from being diverted, by the hurry of this worid, 
from the thoughts of the world to come. 

For what tvill it profit a man, if he should gain the whoU 
world, and lose his own soul f -^Remember Lofs wife. 



ADVICE TO MEN GF ESTATES. 

MEN of estates are but too apt to abuse the advan* 
tages they have above others, and they are unwilling to 
hear of it ; they imagine they are above advice, and for 
that reason they are in most danger. 

But whatever they fancy, a good pastor witt shew them 
their danger and their duty, whether they will hear, or 
whether they wiU forbear^ 

^ Ddce sir. 24. « Luke tiii. 14. 
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Now, each persons Imng subject to tdteness, to intem- 
perance, and to bear hard upon their poor ndghbours^ they 
Bboukl ha?e prudent hints gi?en them to avoid these sins 
which do so easily beset them. 

That such, for instance, who hare plenty without taking 
pains, may not contmct an habit of idloiess, which is 
the parent of infinite evils ; (a man that has nothing to do 
being ready to do any thing that the Devil shall tempt him 
to ;) — a dislike to business ;-hi love of ease ;•— ^a depend* 
ance upon an estate more than upon God's providence ; — 
running into company to pass away time ;-— a ne^ect of 
family duties j— en evil example to children and servants ; 
— an estate gmng to ruin for want of God's blessing and 
an honest care. 

And though no man can call such a person to an account 
for leading an idle and a useless life, yet God often does do 
it ; and hence it is we so often see mmilies of an ancient 
standing broke, and estates crumbled into pieces, because 
the owners thereof were above taking pains, and neglected 
to pray for God's blessing upon their estates and ftmifieB. 

It will be great charity th^efore, however such people 
will take it, in a pastor to put them in mind, 

Thsti we are none of us proprietors, but only stewards $ 
for the whole earth is the Lord's^ and he disposes erf it as 
faejpleaseth : 

That such as have received more than others, have more 
to account for : 

That if they only seek to please themselves, they may 
jusdy fear the sentence of the rich man^; Remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, for which 
thou art now tormented : 

That not only the wicked, but even the unprofitable 6er« 
vant, was cast into outer darkness : 

That if men have estates, they have greater oppottmA* 
ties of gaining God's fevour, by doing good to otiiers : 

That if they have more time to spare, they have more 
time and more reason to serve God : 

And if they feel not the afflictions of poverty, they are 
more obliged to assist and help them that do. 

But if, instead of doing so, they consume their estates 
upon their lusts ; and when having received more fitvours 
from God, they should be exam^s and encouragers of 
religion, they become ihemsdves the greatest contemners 
of religion ^— if their plenty makes them forget God, and 

^ lioke'sri. 25. 
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their power more troublesome to their poor neighbours, 
then an estate is a curse and not a blessing. 

In short, those that have estates should be charged, as 
the apostle directs % not to be high-minded ; not to_ trust 
in uncertain riches j but in the living God; that they do 
good; that they be rich in good works; ready to distri- 
bute, willing to contmunicate; laying up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation against the time to come, theU 
they may lay hold on eternal life. 

They should be exhorted to give God thanks for his fa- 
vours ; to lay by a reasonable certain proportion of their 
incomes, to be bestowed in works of piety and charity; to 
be examples of industry, sobriety, and godliness to their 
children, families, and neighbourhood. 



CONCERNING THE POOR. 

THE poor being God's peculiar care, they ought to 
have tf great share in the concern of his ministers, to r^- 
li^e, to instruct, and to comfort them. 

For nature being averse to contempt and sufferings, 
which are often the lot of poor people, they are therefore 
too apt to charge God foolishly for the unequal distribu- 
tions of his providence ; so that their minds must be satis- 
fied, and their spirits supported by such considerations as 
these : 

First, That Jesus Christ himself, though Lord of the 
whole creation, yet made it his choice to be born, and to 
live in poverty ; to convince the poor that that condition 
is not unhappy, if they do not make it so by their im- 
patience. 

Secondly, That there is no state whatever but has its 
proper difficulties and trials ; and the rich especially, who 
are so much envied, are often forced to confess, that, as our 
Lord has told us, a man^s life and happiness consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. — 
And as to the next world, the poor have much the advan- 
tage of the rich, in wanting so many temptations to the 
ruin of their souls ; — and in the less account they have to 
make for what they have received. And then the poor (ais 
an excellent poet expresses it) 

^will bless their poverty, who had 

No reckonings to make when they are dead. 

• 1 Timotiiyyi. 17. 
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Thirdly, They should be put in mind that God has 
made poverty the lot of many of his dearest servants, fit- 
ting them for future and eternal happiness by the short 
afiSictions of this life ; weaning their affections from things 
temporal, and forcing them, as it were, to look for rest, 
and ease, and an inheritance elsewhere. 

Fourthly; Let them therefore be often exhorted to put 
their trust in God, who is the helper of the friendless ; 

To have much in their thoughts the joys of beaveny 
which will enable them, as it did our Lord himself, to bear 
with patience the hardships of their condition ; not to 
envy such as are in better circumstances, nor to endeavour 
to better their own by unjust ways. But to believe as- 
suredly, that, if it is not their own fault, God will make 
them sufficient amends in the next life for what he denied 
them in this. 

Thus poor Lazarus no sooner expired, but he was car- 
ried by the angels Into Abraham's bosom, to enjoy perpe-* ' 
tual rest and felicity. 

Let them therefore be comforted with such scriptures 
as these : 

Your heavenly Father knows what things ye have need 
of Cast therefore all your care upon him, for he careth 
for you ^ 

Be content with such things as ye have, for God hath 
said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thees, 

Setter is a little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble theretvith ^, 

Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised 
to^ them that love him K 

But then they must be put in mind often to pray to God, 
to deliver them from the sins to which their poverty mighi 
tempt them. 

Not to give themselves up to sloth and idleness, but to 
do what they well can for an honest livelihood ; to bring 
up their children in the fear of God, and to be sure not to 
set them evil examples— of murmuring against God, of 
coveting what is another's, of filching and stealing : for if 
they should be guilty of any of these sins, they will lose 
all title to the promise of Jesus Christ ^ ; Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven. 

And if to these exhortations a clergyman adds his alms, 
or procures the charity of such as are more able than him- 

X 

f 1 Pet. V. 7. t Hcb. xiii. 5. »• Prov. xv. 16. * James ii. 5. ^ Luke vi. 20. 
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wAi, be win discharge a very material' part of hia duty, and 
be will bave the prayers oi those who have the freest ac* 
cess to the throne ci grace. 



TO PERSONS IN AFFLICTION, 

MAN (as Job 8aith^)'iem^ bom to trouble^ a pastor 
can hardly visit his flock but he will meet with some who 
wiU want words of comfort ; with which therefore he 
should be always furnished^ both to guide and to support 
the spirits of the afflicted. 

For Christians in affliction are but too apt to distract 
themselves, and increase thar burden, by considering only 
what flesh and blood suggest, not what faith and religion 
propose for their support and comfort. 

They are too apt to charge God foolishly ; — to be angry 
with those whom he has made or permitted to be the in- 
struments of their affliction ; — ^to grow dejected and me- 
lancholy upon the thoughts of the sins which they suppose 
have provoked God to visit them; — ^and lastly, to despair 
<yf ever seeing an end to their sorrows. 

Here then the pastor^s help will be seasonable and cha- 
ritable ; for he will teach such as are in trouble to seek 
comfort in God, and in the aids of religion. 

He will convince them, (for instance,) 

That events are not left to chance, but that all things 
come to pass by the appointment or permission of God : 

That the very hairs of our head are all numbered: 

That we are under God's care, as well when he suffers 
us to be troubled, as when he smiles upon us : 

That he is a very undutiful child, who will love and obey 
his father just as long as he pleaseth him, and no longer : 

That God has a right to try whether Christians are sin- 
cere or not ; that is, whether they will believe him to be 
their God and Father, as well when he corrects, as when 
he gives them their desires : 

lliat we are in darkness, and do not ourselves know 
what would be best for us : 

That God has made no earthly comforts full and last^ 
ingy on purpose that Christians, seeing the vanity of all 
worldly enjoyments, may not desire to set up their rest 
here, but be obliged to think of another life, where all tears 
will be wiped away : 

' Chap. ▼. 7. 
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That God often punishes us in this world, that he may 
not be obliged to punish us hereafter ; 

That the best of men have need of being awakened into 
a sense of their duty and danger : 

That a disciple of Jesus Christ must take part in the 
sufferings of his Lord and Master^ as he hopes to be a par* 
taker of his glory ; For if we sifffer witn him, we shall 
also reign with him. 

It is thus a Christian may be taught to submit to God's 
dispensations, and to make an advantage of what the world 
calls misfortunes, afflictions, calamities, judgments. And 
that instead of being impatient, fretful, or dejected, he 
should rather rejoice in tribulation, in wrongs, in losses, in 
sufferings, and be glad that he has a proper occasion of 
offering Ids will a sacrifice to the will of God, which is a 
most acceptable oblation. 

When a pastor has made his distressed patient sensible 
of the reason and ben^ of afflictions, he will then pro* 
ceed to shew him how to quiet the disorders of his soiiL 

He will advise him (for instance) not to torment himself 
about the cause of his troubles, or the instruments of his 
afflictions, or be over anxious concerning the issue of them. 
For this will only create vexation, fruitless cwnplaints, and 
« sirtful distrust^ which are all the effects of pride and 
self-love, and serve only to bereave him of that peace of 
mind, which is necessary to carry him through bis trials 
with the resignation of a Christian. 

He will then shew him, that by being brought into these 
circumstances, whether his afflictions be for trial or pu- 
nishment, he has a special title to the favour of God, and 
to many great and precious promises, pronded he submits 
to God's order and appointment. For God has declared 
himself to be the helper of the friendless; the comforter 
of the afflicted ; a light to them that are in darkness, and 
know not what way to take. He has promised to be a fa- 
ther to the fatherless, and an husband to the widow ; that 
he will undertake the cause of the (H>pressed, and of such 
as call upon Um in their distress. So that no man ought 
to think himself destitute and miserable, who has God to 
fly to, and God's word for his comfort. 

Upon the first approach of troubles, therefore, his «pi* 
ritui^I guide wUl direct him to fall down before God,^— to 
humble himself under bis afflicting hand, — to acknowledge 
that God's judgments are right, and that he of very faith- 
fulness has caused him to be troubled; beseeching God that 
be may make a good use of his troubles; — to cast his 
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vbole care Upon God, trusting in his wisdom to know, and 
his goodness to appoint, what is best for him ; resolving, 
by the grace of God, to make that his choice which he has 
prayed for all his life, that God's will mat/ be done. 

He will also assure him, that let his mind be never so 
much disordered, and his soul oppressed with sorrow, God 
can support and comfort him ; that he has a promise of 
the same grace which enabled St. Paul to take pleasure in 
q^ictions, in persecutions^ in infirmities^ in reproaches; 
which enabled the first Christians to take joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods, knowing that they had in heaven a bet^ 
ter and an enduring substance^; which enabled holy Job, 
under the severest trials, to submit without repimng to 
God's appointment, saying only. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord, 

Lastly, his pastor will tell him, that St. Janxes is so far 
from looking upon the case of the afflicted as desperate, 
that he affirmeth. Blessed is the man that eridureth tempton 
Hon ; for when he is tried, (that is, approved,) he shall re^ 
ceive a croum of life which fadeth not awayi 

And sure no man will think his .own case hard, what« 
ever his afflictions may be, when he is put in mind of the 
sufferings of Christ his Lord and Master, who had not 
where to lay his head ; — who was set at naught by those 
he came to save ; — ^who was called a dealer with the Devil, 
a glutton, and a wine-bibber; — who was assaulted by all 
the powers of hell, so that his soul was sorrowful even to 
death ; was betrayed by one disciple, and forsaken by all 
the rest ; — ^was falsely accused by the Jews, set at nought 
by Herod, unjustly condemned by Pilate, barbarously 
treated by the soldiers, was led as a sheep to the slaugh* 
ter, and suffered death, even the death of the cross. 

This was the treatment which the Son of God met with 
when he was on earth ; and this will silence all complaints, 
or else we are very unreasonable indeed. 

But after all, our greatest comfort is this: that this 
Jesus, who himself was a man of sorrows^ and acquainted 
with grief ; who jfelt the weakness of human nature, and 
the troubles to which we are subject : this Jesus is our 
advocate with the Father ; who for his sake will not stvffer 
us to be tempted above what we are able to bear, but 
will enable us, as he did St. Paul, in whatever state we 
are to be therewith content. 

* Hebrews x. 34. 
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Wherefore f let them that siiffer according to the will of 
God commit the keeping of their souls unto him in well- 
doing, flw unto a faithful Creator^. 



EXHORTATIONS PROPER FOR SERVANTS. 

SERVANTS make a considerable part of every clergy- 
man's charge^ and will always stand in need of a particular 
application^ They have as many duties and temptations 
Sis other Christians, and have need of as much care — ^to 
implant the fear of God in their hearts, — to encourage them 
to bear with patience the difficulties of their state, — ^to 
teach them the duties of their calling,-T*aad to secure them 
from such sins as they are most subject to. 

Servants ought not to imagine that the meanness of 
their condition will free them from being accountable to 
God for thdr behaviour in that state of life in which his 
providence has placed them. They are as capable of eter- 
nal happiness, and as liable to eternal misery, as the mas- 
ters they serve ; and as strict an account will be required 
of them. And therefore the aposties arQ very particular in 
setting down the duties of their calling, and the sins they 
ought to be most careful to avoid. 

For example :— That they should be diligent in their 
business, not with eyeservict, as men-pleasers, but as the 
servants of Christ, in singleness of heart, fearing God ; 
knotving that of the Lord they shall receive a reward ^, 

They should be often put in mind to make a conscience 
of their master's interest, that nothing under their care be 
lost or wasted by their negligence. This is to shew all good 
Jidelity P. 

To be exactly just and honest; not purloining, as the 
apostle speaks, but remembering, that he was an unjust 
steward, and- not to be imitated by any honest servant, 
who made himself friends at his master's cost ^. 

To bear with patience the orders and the reproofs of 
those to whom they are subject, not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward. St. Peter saith expressly, 
that such submission is not only a duty, but a duty ac- 
ceptahle to God ^. 

They should have a strict charge given them to avoid 
.lying, which is hateful to God% and talebearing, which 

» 1 Peter iv. 19. • Col. iii. 22, 24. p Titus ii. 1 0. 

< Luke XFi. 1. ' 1 Peter ii. 18, 20. • Prov. yi. 17. 
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is the occasion of much sin and mischief. Not to corrupt 
their own or others' hearts and memories with^lthy storieSy 
wicked songs, or profane expressions. Never to be tempt- 
ed by the authority of a wicked master, or by the example 
of a wicked fellow-servant, to do any thing that is unjust, 
extravagant, or any way unlawful. To avoid sloth and 
idleness, which are very bad characters of a servant. 

They should be often called upon to be careful to keep 
the Lord's day holy. 

Servants have a special right and interest in that day, 
given them by God himself, — not to. spend it in idleness 
and vanity, but in going to church and hearing God's word, 
and beggrag his grace, comfort, and blessing, that whatso- 
ever their lot is in this life, they may not fail to be happy 
in the next. 

For this reason they should be put in mind, that their 
state of life does not excuse them from praying to God 
daily as well as they can, that they may faithfully discha^e 
their duty, and patiently bear the burden laid. upon them; 
which the meane&t servant will be better content with, 
if he is put in mind of our blessed Lord, who, though he 
was the Son of the Most High^ yet he took upon him the 
condition of a servant, jto teach us humility, and that the 
lowest condition is acceptable to God, where people are 
careful to do the duties of such a state. 

Lastly^ Servants should know that labour is the punish- 
ment 01 sin appointed by God himself, who passed this 
sentence upon Adam^, In the sweat of thy fajce shali thou 
eat bread; condemning him and his posterity to labour 
and toil, that they might look for rest in heaven, since 
there is so little true satisfaction on earth. So that such 
as accept of this punishment, in submission to the appoint- 
ment of God, have indeed a better title to pardon and hap- 
piness^, than such as spend their lives in ease and pleasure. 



OF DEALING WITH FORMAL CHRISTIANS. 

THERE is not a more desperate estate than that of the 
formal C/mstian, who has the outward *AoMf of godliness, 
but denies the power thereof; who performs the common 
duties of Christianity jvlthout any great concern to do 
them well ; — believes in God without any sense of hi? 
presence, or thoughts of being accountable to him; and 

' * Genesis iii. 19. 
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in Jesus Christy without feeling the want of a redeemer; 
without considering the life of Christ, which he ought to 
imitate, or the gospel, which is his rule to walk by ; — who 
believes in the Holy Ghost, without thinking how much he 
stands^in need of his aids ; without considering the ene- 
mies he has to deal with, the difficulties he shall meet 
with, the self-denial he is to undergo, or the good works 
he must abound in, as he hopes for heaven. 

In short, he hopes for heaven with the indifference of 
one who scarce thinks of going thither, and believes eter- 
nal torments without being concerned to avoid them. He 
knows he ou^t to do more than he does, but he has 
some faint hopes that what he does mav secure him from 
hell. ' 

Now, this being the case of an infinite number of people^ 
a pastor can hardly look abroad without meeting with one 
or other of these formal^ indifferent, thoughtless Chris- 
tians, who live without fear of dying, and, if not hindered 
by timely care, will die unhappily. 

These Christians therefore should be often put in mind 
of God's displeasure against such as pretend to be his 
servants, without any concern to serve him faithfully ; — 
of the folly of being indifferent when a man's soul lies at 
stake ;— of the absolute necessity of an inward conversion, 
as well as of an outward religion ;— qf the very great sin 
of neglecting or abusing the means of grace which God 
vouchsafes unto us. 

He will shew him moreover, that without a Yiv Ay faith 
it will be impossible to please God; — that without a se- 
rious repentance there is no forgiveness ; — and that with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord^ 

In short, such Christians should have no rest until they 
shall be forced, out of a sense of their danger, to ask in 
good earnest, What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? And that it was 
not for nothing that he commanded his followers — ^to seek 
the kingdom of God in \hejirst place, and before all other 
things. 

He will then shew Mm, that all outward ordinances 
from the bepnning were appointed either to create or to 
promote, or to secure a lively sense of God, and of the 
duties we owe him amongst men. 

And as these ordinances are not at our peril to be neg- 
lected, so neither are they to be depended upon, unless 
they lead us to the love of God and of our neighbour, 
and become a means of recovering in us the image of God, 
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in which we were created, which consists in righteousness 
aful true holiness. 

When he has convinced them of this, he ^1 exhort 
them to lose no time, but to beg of God to increase their 
faithf — ^to plant his fear in their hearts, — ^to awaken in 
them an hearty concern for their souls, and to give them 
such a measure of hope and love of God, as may enable 
them to overcome the difficulties, the temptations^ and the 
dangers of a Christian life. 

And the good pastor will not fail to add to these endea- 
vours his own earnest prayers, that God of his great mercy 
would awfiken the careless world into a better soase of re- 
ligion and care for their souls; that men may jdesire in good 
earnest to serve God, and be solicitous how to do it most 
acceptably, without abusing the means of grace, or delud- 
ing themselves with the foolish hopes of serving God and 
mammon, of being indifferent here^ and happy hereafter. 



OF DEALING WITH HABITUAL EVIL LIVERS. 

TO visit people of this character, when they come to 
die, is sa frightful and so diffictdt a part of a clergyman's 
duty, that one would be at any pains to prevent so afiKct- 
ing and so uneasy a task; and which can only be prevented 
by dealing with such people very often and plainly, wh3e 
they are in health. 

By representing to them the danger they are in, while 
they live in open rebellion against God : that aa sure as 
God is just, he will call them to a severe account for the 
abuse of his good creatures, — for defiling their own tx>- 
dies, — ^for tempting others to sin, — for mispending that 
very time which God haa given them' to work out their 
salvation, — ^for the evil example they give, — ^for leading an 
idle and unprofitable life, — and for dishonouring God, his 
lawsy his namcy his word, and his day. Upon all which ac- 
counts, they are under the displeasure of Almighty God ; his 
judgments are hanging over their heads continually ; nor 
have they any hopes of mercy but by a speedy repentance. 

For (as it is plain from God's word^) the sentence of 
eternal death is already pronounced against them, and God 
only knows how soon it may be executed. fFhoremongers^ 
drunkardsy utffust, profane, anj even the unprofitable^ 
shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven, but shall be cast 

" Galatiaos r. 19. 
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into outer darknessy where the worm dieth not, and where 
the fire is not quenched. 

By doing this &ithfully, a pastor will ke^p the con- 
science and the fears of a sinner awake; he will sin at 
least with uneasiness ; and finding that sin is a real slavery, 
he mav perhaps at last resolve to sjeek for ease in the waya 
of Goa B commandments* 

That he may do so, we ought to set before him the hap-, 
piness which he is yet capable, by God's grace, of obtain- 
mg ; for the very design of the gospel (as Jesus Christ 
himself tells St. Faul^) is, to turn men from darkness to 
light J and from the power of Satan unto God, thai they 
way receive forgiveness ofsins, and an inheritance amongst 
them that are sanctified by faith in Christ ^esus. 

After this a pastor must endeavour to drive him^from 
all his holds of fsdse hopes and vain purposes. For in- 
stance,— of repenting time enough hereafter ; as if sinners 
could repent when ^ey please, or as if it were enough to 
be sorry for one's sins, which a man may be, when it is too 
late to amend, and to bring forth Jruits meet for repentance^ 

Let him therefore see, that by deferring his-repentance, 
he makes it still more difficult to repent ; and that, when 
once he has filled up the measure of his sins, he must after 
that expect neither grace nor pardon. 

Lest he should depend upon the goodness and long- 
sufiering of God, let lum know that this ought to lead him 
to repentance. . 

That it is a great inercy that God, notwithstanding all a 
sinner has done to provoke him, will yet restore him to 
favour, and be a father to him. 

Let him know, that there is certainly evil towards that 
man who sins and prospers in his sin, it being a sign of 
God's greatest displeasure, and that he leaves such a man 
to himself: a condition the most to be dreaded. 

Let him be assured, that if once the sentence of the 
unfiruitfol tree is passed. Cut it down; why cumbereth it 
the ground? the prayers and tears of the whole world 
cannot save it. 

And lastly, endeavour to convince him, that God hjust 
as well as good, and that he has already shewn that his 
mercy and goodness cail be provoked, since' he has con- 
demned creatures of a much higher and better order than 
we are, even the very angels themselves, when they re^ 

* Acts xxvi. 18. 
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belled^ which he hath reserved in everlasting chains unto 
the judgment of the great day. 

After this^ represent to him the mercy of God, in sparing 
him so long, and in not cutting him off in the midst of 
his sins ; his readiness to forgive such as truly turn unto 
him ; and that there is joy in heaven over a sinner thai 
repenteth. 

And that he may not think his case desperate, (as great 
sinners are apt to do, when their consciences are awake,) 
or that it is a thing impossible to overcome the evil habits 
he has contracted ; let him understand, that as the good^ 
ness, so the power of God is infinite ; that the same Spirit 
which raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, can 
raise a sinner from the death of sin unto a life of right- 
eousness. 

This let him stedfastly believe, and use his endeavours, 
and such a faith will work wonders. 

Now, if a sinner is once brought to a sense of his evil 
condition, and has thoughts of becoming a new man, he 
will stUl want his pastor's assistance and advice, what me- 
thods to take in order to his sincere conversion. 

And first, he must be told plainly, that he has a work of 
labour and difficulty to go through, such as will require 
thoughts of heart, great patience, earnest prayers, and 
earnest endeavours, self-denial, and perseverance ; but then 
he must consider, that it is for his life, and that Jesus 
Christ has told us, that strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeih unto life. 

He must then be made sensible, that as of himself he 
can do nothing, so by the grace of God he can do every 
thing that God requires of him, which he must pray for 
with the concern of one that is in earnest. 

To his prayers he must add his best endeavours ; that is, 
he must avoid the occasions of sin, keep out of the way of 
temptations, avoid all company that may any way divert 
his thoughts from his holy purposes ; — ^he must fast, and 
deny himself a great many things which his corrupt heart 
hankers after. 

And if these things appear difficult unto him, let him 
ask himself, whether it is better to do so now, than to 
dwell with everlasting burnings hereafter ? 

A sick man for his health will do all this : he will avoid 
company ; he will observe rules ; he will take very bitter 
potions ; he will endure very many things to make the 
remainder of a short life comfortable. A sinner that con- 
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aiders, that his soul lies at stake, and that eternal hap- 
piness .or misery will be the event, will not think any thing 
too much which God prescribes. 

Lastly, if to these pious endeavours a pastor adds his 
own prayers for the sinner, that God would touch his 
heart, tak6 from him all obstinacy and blindness; — ^that 
he would awaken him, give him a lively sense of his sad 
condition ;-r-caU him to repentance, enable him to break 
all his bonds, graciously forgive him, and give him all 
those helps that are necessary to become a new creature : 
a pastor (whatever is the consequence) will have the com- 
fort of having done a good work, and his dutv. 



NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUCH AS ARE 
UNDER THE CENSURES OF THE CHURCH. 

WHAT the church of England so passionately wishes 
for, (namely, that godly discipline may be restored,) this 
church, by God's favour, does actually enjoy. Notorious sin-^ 
ners are put to open penance^ and punished in this world, 
that their souls may be saved in the day of the Ldyrd, and 
that others, admonished hy their example, may he more 
afraid to offend. 

Now to make this a real blessing to our church and 
people, it is necessary that they should be often and plainly 
told the meaning and reason of church discipline. 

They should be told, for instance, that the church is 
Christ's funily ;-^that all the members of Christ's family 
ought to be blameless and holy, as they hope for any re^ 
ward from him ; — that none are lidmitted into his house- 
hold, but such as do solemnly promise to live as becomes 
his servants ; — ^that therefore such as, srfter this, turn dis-^ 
orderly livers, are first to be rebuked, and by fair means, if 
possible, brought to reason ; if not, to be turned out of his 
house, till they become sensible of their error ; which if 
they do, and give sincere marks of their repentance, they 
will be readmitted into the church, and partake of its pri«- 
vileges as formerly. 

Now that all this may be orderly performed, Jesus Christ 
himself ordained his apostles, and gave them power to or- 
dain others, to be the stewards of this his family. To 
them he gave the keys of his house, with full power to 
receive such as they should find worthy, and to shut out 
the unworthy- 
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For the faithful discharge of which trust they will b^ 
accountable to him, their Ltord and Master; which consi- 
deration ought to make them very careful*— to do nothing 
by prefudice or partialityy: to use tlie power which the 
Lord hath given them for edification^ and not for the de- 
struction of his people '. 

Then let your people know, that our power is purely 
spiritual; and that when we force people by fines and 
imprisonments to submit to discipline^ this is by the laws 
of the land, and we execute those laws, not properly as 
Christ's ministers, but as subjects to the civil power : for 
when princes became Christians, and were persuaded that 
they were answerable to God for the manners of their sub- 
jects, they endeavoured to ease themselves of that burden, 
by putting it into the hands of churchmen, which has had 
this unhappy effect^ that Christians are often more afraid 
of worldly punishments, than of being denied the holy sa- 
crament and other ordinances of the Christian religion, 
prescribed for their salvation. 

Christians therefore should be made sensible, that as 
by baptism they are made members of Christ's church and 
famUy, children of God ; that is, have a right to apply to 
God with the freedom of chUdren, and heir^ of the king* 
dom of heaven ; so, by church censures, they are verily cut 
off frcHn these privHeges, until they sincerely repent of their 
sins, and are restored by Christ's ministers to the peace of 
the church. 

If any are so foolish as to say, (as some have done,) that 
they can go to another churchy ask them, as the apostle 
did% Is Christ divided ? that is, is he the head of a party, 
and not of the whole church? Is not ours a member d 
that church? Have not Christ''s ministers here the same 
authority from their Lord, as any other Christian bishops 
and pastors, viz. the authority of binding and loosing? And 
if we proceed according to the rules of the gospel, and 
our sentence be confirmed by Christ, what will it profit 
them, if, for want of being reconciled by their proper 
pastor, they shall be shut out of heaven ? 

Read therefore the commission which J^sus Christ has 
given us; read it to them out of his word^ : Verily I say 
unto yoUf Whatsoever ye shall bind ctft earth (proceeding 
according to the rules of the gospel) shall be bound t» 
heaven f Sfc. and. Be that receiveth whomsoever I send, re^ 

y 1 Tim. v. 21. » 2 Cor. xiii. 10. • 1 Cor. i. 13. >» Matt, xviii. 18. 
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ceiveth me^. And whoso despiseth me, or whomsoever I 
send, despiseth God that sent me ^. 

liet people know, that we take no pleasure in using our 
authority; that we do not desire to lord it over God's he- 
ritage. Our aim and endeavour is, to oblige sinners to 
change their course of life, and be converted, that their 
souls maybe saved ; and that whenever they ^ve us hopes 
of a sincerq repentance, we receive them with open arms 
and joyful hearts. 

Convince them, that it is not to expose offenders that we 
oblige them to do public penance, but that they may give 
g^ory to God, and declare to all the world, that since they 
have been so unhappy as to dishonour God by breaking 
his laws, and despising his authority, they are heartily 
» sorry for it, and think it no shame to own it after any 
manner the chunji shall order; believing that such a sub- 
mission to God's ministers will be acceptable to God him- 
8df, and a means of obtaining his pardon through their 
intercession. 

Assure them, that in the primitive times Christians 
begged, with prayers and tears to be admitted to public 
penance, as tiie only way to obtain the pardon of their 
sins ; they looked upon it as much a favour, as if a man, 
. who had forfeited his life or estate, could have them re- 
stored upon acknowledging his crimes, and promising 
amendment. 

Lastly, let them know for certain, that if the church 
should not take notice of them, but admit them to her 
holy offices and sacraments, while they continue impeni- 
tent, this would be no more a blessing to them than it was 
to Judas, of whom the Devil took more sure possession^ 
after he had received the sacrament from our Lord's own 
hands. 

By taking pains to instruct penitents (and your people 
too out of the pulpit) in these particulars, 

Offenders'WiU be brought to a sense of their evil con- 
dition; — ^they win perform penance after an edifying 
manner : 

You will promote the honour of God, the good of sin- 
ners, the truth of religion, and the public weal, and secure 
the authority of the church. 

c John xiii. 20. •» Luke x. 16. 
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OF VISITING THE SICK. 

IF one seriouBly considers how the generality of Chris- 
tians go out of the world, how ill prepared for eternity, 
and how seldom such as recover make that good use of 
liickness which God designs by such visitations ; one can- 
not but wish, that such as have the care of souls would 
think in good earnest how to improve such momentous 
occasions to the best advantage. 

And surely a good pastor must have a great concern 
upon his spirits, when any of his flock are visited with 
flickness. 

For if the sickness shall be unto death, here is a soul, 
in a few days, to enter upon a state of endless happiness 
or endless misery : — a thought which should make one's 
heart to tremble. 

But if the sick person shall recover, and is not bettered 
by his sickness, here is, perhaps, the last opportunity 
(which God may afford that man of seeing the error of his 
ways) for ever lost ; and where the blame will lie, God 
himself has told us^: He is taken away in his iniquity y 
but his blood will I require at the watchman's hand. 

Why, what could the watchman do ? He could at least 
deliver his own soul. But he must do a great deal more : 
so saith the Spirit of God by Elihu^: fFhen a man is chas- 
tened with pain upon his bed, and his soul draweth near 
u7ito the grave : if there be with him an interpreter^ thut 
is, one able to explain the meaning and use of such visita- 
tions ; if he say, I have sinned^ and it profited me fwt, 
that is, if he be brought to true repentance ; then will God 
be gracious unto him, and his soul shall see the light. Lo, 
all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring 
back his soul from the pit j to be enlightened tvith the light 
of the living. 

In short, sickness, whether mortal or not, cometh not 
by chance, but is a warning for men to prepare for eter- 
nity. And it mightily concerns such as have the care of 
souls not to lose such occasions of doing the greatest good 
to the souls of men, always remembering, that / was sick, 
and ye visited me not ^, is one of those reasons for which 
men will be shut out of heaven. 

Now, the design of this paper id, — ^to propose a method 
of answering the ends of the church in her excellent OflBce 
for visiting the sick. That such 'as are put. into our hands, 

' Eaek. xxxiii. 6. « Job uxiii. ^ Matth. xxv. 36. 
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by the providence of God, may be dealt with as their needs 
require : whether it be to examine the sincerity of their 
faith and repentance, or to receive their confession, and 
administer absolution to such as earnestly desire it ; or to 
awaken the consciences of the careless ; to comfort dejected 
spirits; or lastly, to exhort such as recover^ to consider the 
mercy they have received, and to dedicate the remainder 
of their lives to the service of God, 

And, in the first place, a good pastor will not always 
stay till he is sent for. He knows that the repentance of 
the dead comes too late, and that the fear of death, which 
is to determine a man's state ixf all eternity, willmzike men 
willing to hear reproof, and to take advice : such an op- 
portunity, therefore, he will not l6se, if he can possibly 
help it. 

They that omit the salutation, — Peace be to this house, 
and to all that dwell in it, or pronounce it so low, as not 
to be heard, have not "well considered the authority they 
have, as ministers of Christ, to offer peace and salvation 
to all that are disposed to receive it?. 

If the short litany and prayers following be said with 
deliberation and devotion, there cannot better be made use 
of : besides, they are the voice of the church, which will 
be sure to be heard at the throne of grace. 

After these follow two exhortations, which should never 
be omitted ; but then they should be read with very great 
deliberation, that the sick person may weigh what is said, 
and receive instruction and comfort from it. 

And now, forasmuch as a well-grounded faith in God 
will be. the sick person's best defence against the assaults 
of the Devil ^, who will be siu^e to tempt him, either to 
despair of God's mercy, or to presume upon his own right- 
eousness, or to be impatient, and to charge God foolishly j 
the church, therefore, in the next place directs us— ^/o ex^ 
amine the sick person's faith, that is, whether he believes 
as a Christian -man ought to do, or no: and in order to 
that, to ask him, — Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Sfc. ? 

But lest sipk people, and such as are of slow under- 
standing, should profess with their lips, what they are not' 
able to apply to their soul's comfort; it will be highly 
charitable and useful, after repeating the Creed, to propose 
the use that ought to be made of it, in short questions, 
after some such way as this following : 

s Matth. X. \Z. *> Eph. vi. 16. 
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Do you believe that it is God who ordereth all things 
both in heaven and on earth ? 

Then you must believe that nothing can come by chance^ 
and that, as our Lord saith, even a sparrow does not die 
without God's knowledge and his leave. 

Do you believe that this present visitation of yours is 
from God ? 

If God is our Father, his correction must be for our 
good. 

Do you firmly believe this ; and that this sickness is or- 
dered by him for some special end ? 

Then consider for. what ends a loving father corrects his 
child ! either be is careless, or disobedient, or forgets his 
duty; or takes such ways as would ruin himself, if he 
were let alone. 

Is not this your case ? 

To be sure, if it were left to your own ordering, you would 
never choose auctions ; but God sees that it is good for 
you to be in trouble ; or it may be, God will try whether 
you will love and trust in him, as well in sickness as in . 
health. 

Will you therefore, like a dutiful child, be thankful tliat 
your heavenly Father takes so much care of you ? 

Will you endeavour to bear your sickness patiently, and 
submit to God's will, whether it be for life or for death ? 

Does not this affliction convince you, that nothing de- 
serves our love but God, since no being else can help us in 
the day of adversity ? 

- Will you therefore, in the first place^ make application 
to God by prayer for an happy issue out of this {fiction? 

* 

Jesus, you know, signifies a Saviour ; and we all hope 
that he will be a Saviour to us. But this he will not be, 
unless we obey him as our Zfordy that is, as oxiv ruler and 
lawgiver. ' 

You must therefore consider wherein you have broke 
his laws, and you must repent of it, ask God's pardon, and 
resolve to do so no more, as you hope that he will be a Sa- 
viour to you. 

You believe that he w<is conceived hy the Holy Ghosty 
and bom of the Virgin Mary. 

Why then you are sure that he is the Son of God, he is 

able to save swh as come unto God by him; and as he 

' was born of a woman, and took our nature upon him, he 

knows, for he has felt, our weaknesses, and will pity our 

infirmities. 
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You believe that he suffered under Pontics. Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried. 

Are you not then hereby convmced what a sad state 
man was in,, when God could not be reconciled to him, 
till his own Son had suffered what man had deserved to 
suffer? 

^ And do not you see, at the same time, that no true pe- 
nitent need despair, since here is a suf&cient price paid for 
our redemption ? 

Neither ought you to doubt, that God will deny us any 
thing, since he spared not his own Son, but gave him up 
for us all. 

Do you therefore place all your hopes of mercy in 
Christ's death, and in the promises of God, for his sake, 
made to us ? 

Will you endeavour to follow the example of your Lord 
and Saviour, who bore with submission and patience what- 
ever God thought fit to lay upon him ? 

And will you remember that he did so, though his very 
judge found no fault in him f But we st^er justly, for we 
receive the due rewards of our deeds. 

And lastly, you will do well to remember the dying 
word^ of our Saviour; and when you come to die, com- 
mend your spirit into the hands of God. 

You believe that Jesus Christ rose again the third day 
from the dead. 

Why then you are sure that his sufferings and death 
were well pleasing to God, who otherwise would not have 
raised him to life 9gain. 

And though your soul, when you die, shall j^o into an 
unknown world ^ yet, if you die m the favour oi God, you 
will have the same God to take care of you that Jesus 
•Christ had. 

And lastly, you are hereby assured that God, who raised 
Christ from the dead, will also quicken our mortal bodies ; 
for so he hath declared in his word. 

Since you believe thai Jesus Christ ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of God, you must conclude, 
that all power in heaven and in earth is committed unto 
him. 

And can there be greater comfort for a sinner than this ; 
that he who died for us is ever with God, pleading the 
cause of his poor creatures that come unto God by him ? 

Though therefore, for your own sake, you cannot look 
for favour, yet for Jesus' sake you may, who ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. 
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Will you therefore endeavour to set your heart above, 
where your Saviour is ? 

And that you may do so more earnestly, remember your 
Saviour's words when he was leaving the world : I go to 
prepare a place for you, that where I am^ ye may be also. 

You believe, that Jesus Christ shall conie to Judge both 
the quick and the dead. 

If you believe this so truly as you ought to do, you will 
take care to judge yourself beforehand, that you may not 
be condemned of the Lord, when he cometh to Judge the 
World in righteousness. 

Will you therefore examine your life, and see wherein 
you have offended, that you may repent, and make your 
peace with God, remembering, that as death leaves you, 
judgment will find you ? 

However, you have this to comfort your soul, if you are 
sincerely penitent, that he who knows oiu* infirmities, he 
who died to redeem us, is to be our judge. 

And God grant that you may find mercy in that great 
day. 

You profess to believe in the Holy Ghost, to whom you 
were dedicated in baptism, and by which you were sealed 
to the day of redemption. 

Now, if you have grieved this holy Spirit, and by 
wicked works have driven him from you, you must sadly 
repent of it, and earnestly pray God to restore him, with- 
out whose aid you can never be sanctified, never be happy. 

And when you call yourself to an account, consider whe- 
ther you have lived in obedience to those whom the Holy 
Ghost hath set over you ; that is, the ministers of the 
gospel. 

Do you propose to live and die in the communion of 
this church in which you were baptised ? 

Our Lord tells you what a blessing it is to be a mem- 
ber of that church, of which he is the head. 

I am (saith he) the vine, ye are the branches; as the 
branches cannot bear fruit unless they abide in the vine, 
no more can ye, unless ye abide in me. 

In short, a member of Christ's church has a right to the 
forgiveness of sins, — to the favour of God,— to the merits 
of Christ, — ^to the assistance of the Holy Ghost, — and to 
the ministry of the holy angels : — ^blessings which you can 
never be sufficiently thankAil for. 

Do you firmly believe that God, in consideration of 
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Christ's sufferings, will forgiye all such as with hearty re- 
pentance and true faith turn unto him ? 

But then you raust consider, that forgiveness of sins is 
to be hoped for only in God's own way, that is, by the 
ministry of those to whom God has committed the word 
of reconciliation. 

And that the promise of forgiveness of sin should be no 
pretence for continuing in sin in hopes of pardon^ 

Do you believe that we shall all rise again, some to 
everlasting happiness, and some to everlasting misery ? 

If this faith be in you of a truth, it will convince you of 
the vanity of this world, its profits, pleasures, honours, 
fame, and its idols ; so that you will not,, as unbelievers 
do, look for your portion here. 

Do not you see what a mercy it is when God punisheth 
sinners in this life, since they whose punishment is de- 
ferred till the next must suffer everlastingly ? 

And if the difficulties of repentance and an holy life af- 
fright you, consider this one thing, ff^ho can dwell with 
everlasting burnings ? 

Remember the words of Christ to the penitent thief,-— 
This day shall thou be with me in paradise. 

Let the expectation of -that happy day, and a faith and 
hope full of immortality, make you diligent ta make your 
calling and election sure, and sweeten all the trouble and 
difficulties of doing it. 

And may Almighty God strengthen and increase your 
faitl;, that you may die in this belief, and in the peace and 
communion of the church. Amen. 

The sick Christian having thus professed his faith in 
God, the next thing necessary to be inquired into is, the 
truth of his repentance. The church therefore orders, that 
now the minister shall examine (not exhort him to it only) 
whether he repent him truly of all his sins. 

And verily the church in this consulted the necessities 
of sick persons, who are not able to attend to long exhor- 
tations, and are too apt to forget what is said to them 
after that manner ; and may be brought to know the true 
state of their souls by examining them, that is, by shorty 
plain^ and proper questions j of which hereafter. 

In the mean time a prudent pastor will find himself 
, obliged (here) to consider more particularly the circum- 
stances of the person with whom he has to do, that he 
may examine his repentance accordingly. 
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For instance^ Christians are not always sensible of their 
own ailments. 

First, Some are very ignorant, and know not why they 
live, or what will become of them when they die. 

Secondly, SoQie are vainly confident j and must be hum- 
bled. 

Thirdly, Some are too much dgectedj and must be com- 
forted. 

Fourthly, Some are hardened, and must be awakened. 

Fifthly and lastly. Such as hope to recover will be apt 
to put off their repentance, and reject the counsel of God 
for their good. 

Now, something in all these cases should be said, to dis- 
pose the sick to a sincere repentance. 

1 . To such as are very ignorant. 

Such as are ignorant should be made sensible, that this 
life \% a state of trial, and a passage only to another. 

That God has given men reason and conscience, and has 
also given them laws to walk by. 

That after this life we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christy who will render to every man accord- 
ing to. his deeds'^. 

That such as have done good, shall go into life ever- 
lasting; and such as have done evil into everlasting mi- 
sery. And that thus it wiU be, whether men lay these 
things to heart or not. 

And the only comfort a sinner has is this, that God for 
Christ's sake will accept his sincere repentance. 

I require you, therefore, as you value your soul, to make 
your peace with God speedily. And that you niay know 
wherein you have offended, I will set before you the law 
of God, to the end you may judge yourself, and call on 
God for mercy, as often as I shall put you in mind .of any 
sin you have been guilty of. 

2. To such as are vainly confident. 

Such as are confident of their own righteousness, or de- 
pend upon an outward profession of Christianity, should 
be put in mind of our Lord's words to the Pharisees ^ : 
Ye are they that Justify yourselves before men, but God 
knoweth your hearts. 

They should be told, that the publican who durst not 

' Romans ii. 6. ' . ^^ Liike zvi. 15. 
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lift up his eyes to heaven, but smote upon his breast, say- 
ing, God be mercijiil unto me a sinner, returned justified 
before him who thought too well of himBelf. 

And that our Lord invited such only as were weary and 
heavy laden to come to him, because these only are pre- 
pared to become his true disciples* 

Thou say est that thou art rich, and hast need of nothing, 
(saith our Lord to the church of Laodicea,) and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked^. 

You see how sad a thing it is to have too good an 
opinion of one's self. 

And it is only because Christians do not consider the 
many duties that they have omitted, and the many sins 
they have been guilty of, that makes them speak peace to 
their souls. 

In the laws of God, therefore^ which I am going tp set 
before you, you will see, ais in a glass, the charge that is 
against you ; and I require you to judge yourself, as you 
expect favour from God* 

3. To such as want comfort, being defected. 

And first, if the sick person is under agonies of mind^ 
on account of some great sin, or wickedness long lived in^ 
a prudent pastor will not too hastily speak peace to him ; 
he will rather endeavour that he may continue to sorrow 
after a godly sort: that is, not so much for having offended 
against a God who can destroy both body and soul in hell, 
but as having offended a gracious Father, a merciful Sa- 
viour, and an holy Spirit. 

Such a sorrow as this will not lessen a Christian's hor- 
ror for sin, but will make him more humble, more fearful 
of offending ;---acknowledging God's justice and his own 
unworthiness, but yet resolving to lay hold of the promises 
of mercy, for Christ's sake, to penitent sinners. 

But tnen, there being a sorrow that worketh death, mak- 
ing sinners impatient, doubting God's goodness, question- 
ing his promises, nqglecting repentance; — such a sorrow 
is to be resisted and discouraged, as a temptation of the 
Devil, being the effect of pride, and oif an unwillingness to 
submit to God. 

But if the sick person's sorrow proceeds, as it too often 
does, from mistakes concerning God : the extent of Christ's 
sufferings ; the unpardonableness of some sins, and some 

> Rerelation iii. 17. 
Ff 
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stales ; the sincerity of his own £ytli and lepentanoe; \m 
is then to be oomfiorted willi audi tratha as these : 

That God dettghieih m ntervy « 

That he is gradons and mar^kl, aiundami m 
ond truihj Jbrgiviug btiquiiy, ond ^YMtfTVOMMt 

That the Devil, knomng this, uses all Us' arts and 
deavooTS to tempt ranners to despair. 

That therefore God Uunsdf bids ns to call ifMMi Um an 
Hme o/troublej and he wUl hear ut. 

Nay, he caDs himself a /oilier, cm purpose that simiera 
may consider how a fether wocdd deal with Us own ddd, 
when he saw him traly sensible of his errors. 

Thai Jesus Chrisi came ihio the world io save smmers^, 
even such as were losiVi JTuU he ever Ik^h io mutke at* 
iercessioa /or us^ 

And we have his own promise for it ; He ihai eemetk. 
unio me, Iwillm no wise casi oui^; and,i% ihat believeik 
in him, shall receive remission of sinsK 

That the gospel is a most gracious dispensaHanj requir- 
ing only such an obedience as a poor frail creature can pay«. 

That that faUh is not to be questioned which purifieih 
ihe heari^; which workeih by lovely that is, makes us do 
what we can to please Gdd; and whidi resisteth tdiqpta- 
tlons, and enables us to overcome them. 
- That wherever amendment of life foDoweth sndi a frith 
as this, ihere is true repentance: and that where there is 
sincerity, there our ob^ence will be accqted, though it 
is not perfect as the law requires. 

In short, no man will have reason to despair, if he con- 
siders, that God doeth nothing in vain: and thait if he vi^ 
sits a sinner; if he exhorts him by his ministers; if he 
touches his heart; if he gives him time to consider his 
ways, when he might have taken him away wititout warn- 
ing; why, it is because he designs to be gracious, if the 
sinner is not wanting to himsdf. 

I wiQ therefore set before you the law of God, not to 
(^fright you, but that you may knowy and. con/ess, and 
/orsaheyouT sin, and find mercy, as 6<id hath promised^, 

4. To such as are hardened in wickedness, and must be 

awakened. 

This is indeed a mdaAcholy case; but a good pastor. 



-Micahvii.18. ■ Exod. XMiv.-e, 7. • 1 Tim, i. 16. PMattxnn.ll. 
«! Heb. vii. 25. 'Jolmvi.37. *Acteii.38. •ActszT.9. 

■Gal.v. 6. » Isaiah IV. 7. 
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vhik God oontiBues life, will continue his endeavours, for 
he does not know but this is God*s tun^e. 

He will therefiire try what the sward of the Spirit will 
do, that word which, the same Sjpirit tells us, is profitable 
^or correction as well as for instruction ^. 

He will therefore put him in mind, that if he dies in his 
sins unrepented of, he will go out of the world a professed 
enemy to that God who can destroy both body and soul in 
hell; who willf as the holy Scriptures assure us, t€ike venge^ 
once on all them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christy emd who shall be pU" 
nished with everlasting destmction ^. 

He will let him know, that this may be his condition in 
a few days ; for our Lonl assures us, that as .soon as ever 
the wicked man died, he was carried to hell^. 

That this is the last time, perhaps, that ever God will 
afford you to beg his pardon ; and you will be desperately 
mad to neglect it. 

It is true, God is not willing that any should perishy and 
he can conquer the stubbomest heart, but he will not do 
it by force. 

He has shewn his mercy in afiSicting your body^ and in 
taking from you the power to do evil. 

What is this for, but that you may open your eyes, and 
iiee your danger, and ask his pardon, and beg his assist- 
ance, and be delivered from the severity of his wrath, inliich 
you must certainly feel, without a speedy repentance ? 

It may be, you do not know the charge that is against 
you; 1 will therefore repeat to you the substance of 
those laws which you have broken, and by which you mui^t 
be judged, ^ 

If you have any concern for your soul, if you have any 
fear of God in your heart, you will hear, and judge, and 
condemn yourself, that you may escape in the dreadful 
judgment of the last day. 

5. To such as, in hopes of recovery, put qff^ their repentance. 

Such should be made sensible, — ^that sickness is npt 
. only the punishment, but the remedy of sin ^. 

That it is the chiefest of those ways, by which God 

..shews men their sin, — by which he discovers to them the 

vanity of the world that bewitches them, — ^by which he 

.takes down the pride of the heart, and the stubbornness 

of the will which has hindered their conversion* 

y2Tiiii.iii.l6. * 2 TkM»8. L 8, 9. •LukezTU23. ^MicahTi. 9, 

Ff 2 
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In short, it is Grod's time : bo that not to repent in sick- 
ness is in effect to resolve never to repent. 

For what shall incline a man to repent when he recovers, 
which does not move him now ? 

His hopes of heaven, and his fears of hell, will not be 
greater then than now. 

And it would be the hiirhest presumption to expect that 
GodwUlj^ve that man ia extLrdiiu^ degree ^giace, 
who despises the most usual means of conversion. 

A pastor, therefore, will set before him the law of God, 
which he has transgressed, that he may see the need he 
has of repenting, and that he may not provoke God to 
eut him off before his time, because there is no hopes of 
amendment. 



Mxammation of the sick person's repentance, 

DEARLY beloved, you are, it may be, in a very short 
time to appear before God. 

I must therefore put you in mind, that your salvation 
depends upon the truth of your repentance. 

Kow, forasmuch as you became a sinner, by breaking 
the laws of God, you have no way of being restored to 
God's £&vour, but by seeing the number and the greatness 
of your sins, that you may hate them heartily, lament 
them sorely, and cry mightuy to God far pardon. 

I will therefore set before yoi; the laws of God, by which 
God will judge you ; and I will ask you such questions as 
may be proper to call your sins to your remembrance ; and 
you will do well, wherever you shall have reason, to say 
with the publican, — God be merciful unto me, for I have 
offended in this or that tIjAng. 

And be not too tender of yourself; but remember, that 
the more severe you are in accusing and condemning your- 
self, the more fovour you may expect from God. 

Your duty to 6odj you know, is, to fear him, to love 
Mm, to trust in him, to honour, and to obey him; 

Consider, therefore, seriously, — Have you not lived as if 
there were no God to call you to an account? 

Has the knowledge of God's almighty power, and his 
severe justice, made you fearful of offending him ? 

Are you convinced that you have not loved God so much 
as his goodness and care of you deserved ? 

Has the love of God made you desirous to please him ? 

Have you so put your trust in God as to be contented 
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with what he has appointed, without munnuring, and with- 
out questioning the wisdom of his choices ?v 

Have you not been unthahkful for God's mercies ? 

Have you never, as you know of, taken any false oath ? 

Have you never been accustomed to swear, to curse, or 
to take God's name in vain? 

Have you not very often spent the Lord's day idly ? 

Have you not been careless and irreverent in God's 
house? 

Have you been careful to pray to God daily for his par- 
don, his grace, and his protection ? 

Have you constantly received the Lord's supper when 
you have had an opportunity ? 

Have you never gone profanely to the sacrament with- 
out examining yourself, and without purposing to lead a 
new life ? 

Have you not despised Grod's word, his ministers, or his 
house ? 

Your duty to your neighbour is, to lone him as yourself. 

Have you so loved all men, as to wish and pray sincerely 
for their welfare ? 

Have you not hated your enemies ? 

Have you paid due reverence in heart, in word, in beha- 
viour, to your parents, and to all such as were over you in 
place and authority ? 

Have you not been subject to sinful, unadvised anger? 

Have you never done any thing to shorten the life of 
your neighbour ? * 

Have you not lived in malice or envy, or wished any 
man's death ? 

Have you not been accustomed to sow strife and dissen- 
tion amongst your neighbours ? 

Have- you not fallen into the sins of drunkenness, glut- 
tony, tippling, or an idle life ? 

Have you kept yourself free from the sins of whoredom, 
impurity, or uncleanness ? 

Have you none of the sins of injustice, extortion, or of 
aoy way wronging your neighbour, to answer for? 

Have you not been unfaithful in any matters of trust 
committed to you ? 

Have you not been subject to the evil habits of lying, 
slandering, or talebearing? 

Have you never given false evidence, outfaced the truth, 
or countenanced an evil cause ? 
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Have you not been pleased with evil reports; abd have 
you not been too forward to propagate them ? 

Have you not been vexatious to your neighbour^ and 
grieved mm without cause ? 

Have you not been dissatisfied with the condition which 
God allotted you ? 

. Have you not coveted your neighbour's goods^ envied his 
prosperity, or been pleased with his misfortunes? 

Have you done to others as you wish they should have 
done to you ? 

Can you call to mind any injury or injustice, for which 
you ought to ask pardon, or make restitution ? 

And remember you are told the truth, that the unright- 
eous and unjust shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Is there any body that has grievoudy wronged you, to 
whom you ought to be reconciled ? 

Remember, that if you forgive not, you wiH not be for- 
given ; and that he will receive judgment without mercy , 
who hath shewed no mercy. 

Are you therefore in charity with all the world ? 

Have you been kind to the poor according to your ability? 

And remember that the moment Zaccheus resolved to 
do. right to every body, and to be kind to the poor, our Lord 
tells him, that salvation was then come to his house. 

You would do well therefore, as a proof of your thank- 
fulness to Grod, to be liberal to the poor, according to your 
ability. 

And if you have not already settied your worldly con- 
cerns, and declared what you owe, and what is owing to 
you; it is fit you do so^now, for the discharging a good 
consciepce, and for preventing mischief after your deatii. 

And be very careful that in making your will, you do no 
wrong, discover no resentment, that the last act of your life 
may be free from sin. 

And now I will leave you for a while to God, and to 
your own conscience ; beseeching him to discover to you 
the charge that is against you ; that you may know, and 
confess, and bewail, and abhor the errors of your life past ; 
that your sins may be done away by his mercy, and your 
pardon sealed in heaven, before you go hence and be no 
more seen. . 
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CONCERNING CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 

CONCERNING confesfiion, archbishop Usher has these 
words : '^ No kind of confession, either public or private, 
*' is disallowed by our church, that is any way requisite for 
^Ithe due execution of the ancient power of the keys, 
^^ which Christ bestowed on the churdi^^.^ 

Concerning absolution, bishop Andrews hath these words : 
^^ It is not said by Christ, Whose sins ye wish and pray for^ 
^^ or declare to be remitted; but, Whose spts ye remit : — to 
^ which he addeth a promise, tidat he will make it good, 
^^ and that his power shall accompany the power he has 
^* given them, and the lawful execution of it in his church 
" for ever,'* 

And indeed the very same persons baptise for the remis- 
sion of sins, and administer the Lord's supper as a seal of 
the forgiveness of sins to all worthy communicants. 

It is not water that can wash away sin^ nor bread and 
wine ; but these rightly administered, by persons truly au-* 
thorised, and to persons duly qualified by faith and repent- 
ance. And thus absolution benefiteth, by virtue of the 
power which Jesus Christ has ^ven his ministers ^. 

In short,— our Lord having purchased the forgiveness oC 
sins for all mankind, he hadi committed the ministry of 
reconciliation to us ; that having brought men to repent- 
ance, we may in Christ's name, and in the person of 
Christ c, pronounce their pardon. 

And this will be the true way to magnify the power of 
the keys, which is so little understood, or so much despised; 
namely, to bring as many as possibly we can to repentance, 
that we may have more frequent occasions of sealing a pe- 
nitent's pardon by our ministry. . - 

And now, if the sick person has been so dealt with as 
to be truly sensible of his condition, he should then be in- 
structed in the nature and benefit of confession (at least of 
such sins as do trouble his conscience) and of absolution. 

For instance, — he should be told, tibat as under the law 
of Moses, God made his priests the judges of leprosy f, and 
gave them rules, by which they were to determine who 
were dean, and fit to enter into the congregation^ (which 
was a type of heaven,) and who were not clean : 

Even so, under the gospel, he has given his priests au- 
thority to judge sin, which is the leprosy of the soul. He 
has ^ven them rules to judge by, witn authority to pro- 

• Attsirer tothe Jendt, p.84. *JtAm n. 23. • 2Cor. ii. 10. 'Lev. %iiL 
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nounce their pardon, if the^ find them qualified ^ for this 
is their commission from Christ's own mouthy ffkosesoever 
sins ye remity they are remitted unto them.^ 

But then we dare' not take upon us to exercise this au- 
thority, until sinners give such signs of a sincere faith and 
true repentance^ as may persuade one charitably to believe, 
that amendment of life will follow, if God shall think fit to 
grant them longer time. 

At the same time, therefore, that we are bound to en- 
courage penitents earnestly, to desire absolution, and to 
exhort them to receive the Lord's supper, as a pledge to 
assure them of pardon ; we must sincerely admonish them 
not to hope for any benefit either from the one or the 
other, but upon condition of their sincere repentance. 

It will be proper, therefore, before absolution, and for 
more satisfaction, to ask the sick person [some such ques- 
tions as these : . * 

Have you considered the sins which you have been most 
subject to ? 

Are you convinced that it is an evil thing and bitter to 
forsake the Lord f 

Are you resolved to avoid all temptations, and occasions 
of the sins you have now repented of? 

Do you verily believe that you shall not fall into any of 
these sins again ? 

If you should do so, will you immediately beg God's 
pardon, and be more watchful over yourself? 

Will you strive vrith all your might to overcome the 
corruptions of your nature, by prayers, by fasting, and by 
self-denial ? 

Do you purpose, if Grod shall prolong your days, to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance? 

Are you in perfect charity with all the world ? 

Every Christian, whose life has been, in the main, un- 
blameatble, and whose repentance has thus been particu- 
larly examined, and who has given a satisfactory answer 
to these questions, ought not to leave the world without 
the benefit of absolution, which he should be earnestly 
pressed to desire, and esdhorted to dispose hixnself to re- 
ceive, as the church has appointed. 



. CONCERNING HABITUAL SINNERS. 

IF a person of this character be visited with sickness, 
ft prudent pastor wUl not presently apply comfort, or givQ 
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him assunmces of pardon ; he will rather strive to increase 
his sorrow to such a height^ as, if God should spare him, 
mi^ht produce a repentance not to be repented of* 

It was thus (as Dr. Hammond observes) that Gk)d him- 
self dealt with such kind of sinners s. 

The children of Israel did evil again i that is, they went 
on m their wickedness, upon which God sorelv distresses 
them* They cried unto God, but he answers them, I will 
deliver you no more. However, this did not make them 
utterly to despair; for they knew that his mercy had no 
bounds ; they therefore still went on to apply to him for 
pardon and nelp, and resolved to do what was at present 
in their power towards a reformation ; — ^at last God was, 
prevailed on to accept and deliver them. 

And thus should we deal with habitual sinners : — ^we 
should not break the bruised reed; — ^we should indeed give 
them assurances of pardon, upon their sincere repentance : 
but forasmuch as it is very hard, e^en for themselves to 
know, whether their sorrow and resolutions are such as* 
would bring forth firuit answerable to amendment of life : 
all that a confessor can do is, to exhort such persons to do 
all that is in their present power ; — ^to take shame to themr 
selves ;— to give glory to God in a free confession of their 
crimes, (which St. James saith is of great use towards ob- 
taining their pardon ;) — ^to pray mthout ceasing ; — ^to warn 
others to beware of falling into the same sad condition ;— ^ 
and to consider, that a wicked life, to which Grod has 
threatened eternal fire, cannot be supposed to be forgiven 
by an easy repentance. 

And though the church has no rules in this case to go 
by, but such as are very a£3icting, yet God is not tied to 
i^les; he sees what is in man, and may finally absolve. one 
whom his ministers dare not, imtil after a long probation 
they have reason, in the ju^epnent of charity, to believe 
that his repentance is sincere. 

And this a prudent pastor wiQ be careful to observe, 
both to prevent the scandal of an hasty absolution, and 
because he knows. sii6h ministrations do no good to those 
that receive them. 

fJndgesz. 6. 
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4«? Bkkap XF^mV Piifoehkiut: 

t6 SUCH AS HAVE RECOVERfil> FKOSf 

SICKNESS. 

ANDj m tlie first place, a paMor shoutd bcr Wrf careful 
to put his people in mind, liiat tbe finst fruka dP healftlt 
aliould always be offered to God. 

And fOTasmnch as there is nolhiBg more comUKm, nor 
more to be hmented, than for peopte in si^dmess to midce 
very solemn promises of better obedience, and upon ^eir 
recovery to forget aU, and tk> return to thieir fimrSBer care*- 
less Kfe ; — b, pcurlor wilt vrtfm them betsmeshow* Godhates 
such baidkslidings, how tmthankfti^ how piovokfaig it is, 
and the reacfest way to draw down a wctfse evi^ or to be 
given over to a reprt>bate mind. 

And indeed a man that has received the sentence of 
death in himself, — ^that has seen the hazdrd of a dttath-bed 
repentance, — ^fhat has felt ^e horrM of stir, wkan it is 
most frigfatfiil; — for sneh a person tO' giDWsecttee, isan 
amazing instance of the cormption <rf oiir nature ; and 
therefore it will require a pastor s greatest care to prevent 
a relapse. Especially to guard bis people agauost gcfterat 
purposes of amendment, winch lull the mind asleep ; and 
before pe^le are awM-e, they are jiist wfaefe fhey were 
before thickness seized them. 

A love for sin returns;— God is provoked, and graese 
withdrawn ; — and every relapse mrices a Christian's case 
more desperate. 

A Christian, therefore, who is in good earnest, must 
be put upon rectifying the errors of Ins life immediately, 
as he hopes for mercy; whenever God visits Urn again. 

If Bin uSe lile has been his fi^ult, he must take to busi- 
ness ;-^if intemperance, be must at his peril be sober ; — 
if he has been given to appetite, to ease, and to Itctury, 
he nmst deny himself, and labour to mort^ these commt 
affections ; — if he has observed no method of Mvii^, he 
nnist for the fiitare fix prmer times for prayer, for forang, 
for veiirement, and for cdimng himself to an aeeourit. u 
4Bhoirt, he most avoid, as much as posEAble, all oceaiionB 
and temptations to sin ; — ^if he is overtaken itt'a ftMllI, bt 
must immediately repent of it, and be more careful ; he 
must not be discouraged wit^ the difficulties he will meet 
with, for the power of God is sufficient to make a virtuous 
life possibhj easy^ and pleasant^ to the weakest Christian 
that depends upon his grace. 

Let him therefore be exhorted to persevere in his good 
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resolutions ; — ^to depend upon God's power and promises, 
to assist hkn to pray daily for light t6 discover, and for 
stren^h to overcome the corruptions of his nature ;*- 
and lastly, to be always afraid of backsliding : — aiid then 
sickness and death, whenever they come, will be a bless- 
ing. 

And as a faithful discharge of this duty will give a 
curate of souls the greatest comfort at the hour of death, 
so there is nothing doth more preserve the authority which 
a faithful pastor ought to have over his flock. 



THE END. 
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